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‘The hand that 
rocks the cradle—’’ 


¢>® the thousand and one things that are left 
to “mother”—faces to be washed, bumps to 
be kissed, a button here, a rip there. No wonder 
she becomes the managing member of the firm. 
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And so, naturally, we selected mother as the one 
to whom to address the advertising of our clients, 
The Nu-SuHINnE Co., Reidsville, N. C. 


Dad, his pockets jingling with dimes for the 
bootblack, would not be interested, at first. But 
mother, always alert for methods insuring results 
and economy with ease and convenience, can be 
depended on to be instantly interested. 
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Nu-SHINE is getting in splendidly, thank you. 
Once in, it repeats as automatically as soap. 
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Moral: When you shoot, keep both eyes on the 
right target. 
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The Wisest 
of Administrators 


Analysis may disclose market facts which 
point to ajob for advertising. But it takes 
Judgment to decide what that job is— 
and how to go about it. 


Judgment is what keeps an advertiser 
ahead of the crowd, abreast of the times, 
and align with his balance sheet. 


Federal’s Judgment is the Judgment of 
a federated group of directors—each of 
whom is widely experienced in business 
and thoroughly grounded in adver- 
tising. 
—from “The Interrupting Idea” 
for March. Executives will be put on the 
mailing list upon application. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Seven Hurdles of Salesman 


New York, Marcu 1, 1923 


/ 4s No. 9 
fos 


oat fa 
What Some Salesmen Are Doing to Jump Them and H ee 
Employers Help é 


By Frank L. Scott 


LF peterenes-weg of salesmanship! I 
suppose we might start count- 
ing them now and keep at it for a 
solid day or more before we were 
through. The hurdles which the 
individual salesman meets. natu- 
rally vary with his territory, his 
temperament, his training, his 
length of service, his hopes and 
fears, and the characteristics of 
himself, his line and his employers. 

B. J. G., and A. W. and I were 


finishing up our coffee the other 


noon. Periodically we get to- 
gether to talk over old times 
when we all worked on the same 
city sales force. The Sales Hurdles 
came up for discussion. We seemed 
to be pretty much in accord in 
specifying some of the more com- 
ner ones that had faced us in our 
work Py, selling and helping others 
to sel 

A. W. was looking for subjects 
to cover in a series of letters he 
wants to write his men on the 
road. Joining minds, the three of 
us put down twelve topics which 
we thought would serve for 
monthly letters. B. J. G., who has 
changed over to advertising agency 
work, noted them down for ref- 
erence in his work with several 
large manufacturers. My particu- 
lar use for the gossip we swapped 
back and forth shows up right 
here. The others agreed that I 
might take the seven hurdles which 
we agreed were probably among 
the commonest and cover them 
here ior the benefit of this larger 
audience, 

Well, they are: 

(1) Not. Enough Missionary 


Calls—A. W. is one of the most 
careful students of salesmen’s re- 
ports that I have ever known. He 
has an uncanny ability to see the in- 
most hearts of his men through the 
records they send’ to him. “One 
hurdle I rarely fail to see the sales- 
man set up for himself,” he said, 
“is that of Old Customer worship. 
The new salesman starts out eager 
enough to make a record. Of 
course he takes the best ot care 
of the old customers who are en- 
trusted to him. His- foundation is 
their business and he must keep 
that foundation solid. That’s right 
enough. But even the best of 
foundations will crumble in spots 
as time goes on. Additional dealers 
must be constantly secured. The 
salesman realizes this well enough 
when he first takes over the job. 
He gets his right percentage of 
new customers. But as time goes 
on, I’ve noticed that the percentage 
of new customers grows smaller 
and smaller. The salesman has 
‘made good.’ In addition to keep- 
ing the accounts he inherited, he 
has produced a sizable number of 
new accounts. He is solid in his 
own opinion and considers that he 
is equally solid in the eyes of the 
house. It is far easier to call on 
old customers than new ones. The 
old ones are numerous enough to 
fill up his day. He gets the old 
customer habit. As a result, his 
whole selling talk grows weaker, 
dealing as he does with friendly 
buyers who offer no challenge to 
his wits and ingenuity. That’s the 
bad condition into which several 
of my older men have fallen, and 
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the problem is common with pretty 
every manufacturer I 


nearly 
know.” 

Quite a hurdle, that. And yet 
it is so clean-cut that we need not 
be surprised to discover that satis- 
factory solutions to the problem 
have been found. 

One sales manager I know has a 
distinct understanding with his 
men to the effect that they are to 
call on at least two “cold pros- 
pects” every day. Of course it 
sometimes happens that this is not 
feasible. In this case the mis- 
sionary calls must total twelve a 
week. “The surest way to bring a 
sag in the salesman’s ability,” says 
this man, “is to let him arrange his 
missionary calls to suit himself. 
He needs at least two a day in our 
line to keep himself in real trim 
as a salesman.” 

“Weeks” of various sorts have 
become decidedly common. Here 
is a type of “week” that is not 
quite so frequently observed: 
“Missionary Week.” A very suc- 
cessful insurance agent in New 
York City has a “Missionary 
Week” every two months. During 
that week his men are instructed 
to call only on persons who have 
never before appeared on their 
prospect lists. At first the agent 
knew that some of the men 
grumbled a bit behind his back, 
but the dollars-and-cents’ results 
have converted the grumblers into 
boosters. 

“Salesmen sometimes insist that 
they have come to the point where 
they have no time for missionary 
calls,” says one prominent sales 
manager. “In such cases I some- 
times ask the salesman what would 
happen to his trade if he were sick 
a week. He nearly always says 
that things would go on all right. 
I then tell him to be sick as far 
as old trade is concerned and 
spend a week entirely in hunting 
new customers. Where the sales- 
man still ma‘ntains that no time 
can be made for new prospects, I 
tell him that perhaps the time has 
come when some of his territory 
must be given to another man or 
a new recruit, as we cannot afford 
to overlook the dealers who do not 
buy from us. If the salesman is 
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bluffing, this will quickly bring 
him around, while if he is not, he 
cannot fail to see the need to give 
up some of his territory.” 

The best laid sales plans should 
include some element which in- 
sures the making of an adequate 
number of missionary calls by 
each and every salesman on the 
force. 

(2) Day’s Work Poorly Planned. 
—“There are so many interrup- 
tions and unavoidable delays in 
salesmanship,” said B. J. G., “that 
we oughtn’t to blame the sales- 
man too much for the fact that 
his day’s work is often poorly 
planned. And yet something must 
be done about it.” 

The salesman cannot control the 
hours and available time of all 
those on whom he calls. This 
often causes him to make no plans 
at all. He takes his bunch of 
account cards and calls on them 
in a catch-as-catch-can manner. 
Ask him who .he expects to see 
four days hence and he answers 
that it all depends on what kind 
of a break he gets tomorrow and 
the day after. 

The other extreme, we agreed, 
was the salesman who planned a 
whole month ahead. If his sched- 
ule got knocked for a week run- 
ning he galloped over the rest of 
his territory, slighting dealers 
right and left or paying them in- 
adequate calls in order to live up 
to the exact letter of his schedule. 

Of course cither extreme must 
be avoided: 

The most orderly salesmen | 
have known were the ones who 
laid out a definite day’s work the 
night ahead, ‘carefully calculating 
the number of calls they could 
reasonably expect to make. When 
I was on the road myself, I al- 
ways worked that way. It seemed 
as though I actually made more 
calls than when I took hold in 
the morning without some such 
schedule. When we set a good 
day’s work the night before we 
get a definite’ pleasure the next 
day in living up to it. , 

Another point in planning the 
day is to call first on the cus 
tomers who are apt to be th 
hardest buyers. They sharpen 
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manner, “Permit me to hail the Christian Herald 
Rad as one of our great bulwarks of pure religion 
at kind and national morality. You are always true 
ow and and fair as the steel of the compass on all 
or matters of public welfare. I regard you as 
anned a one of the greatest forces for the creation of 
$ — righteous public sentiment in America. Every 
a z 


good citizen should read the Herald. 


“Again I congratulate you on your enter- 
chedule. prise, your growing circulation, and your 


- wholesome and widening influence on Amer- 


ican Christian civilization. You have my 
ardent approval and encouragement. 
CHARLES R. WEEDE, 
Kansas.” 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Representatives : 
Chicago Office: Blanchard-Ntchols-Coleman 
225 N. Michigan Bivd. Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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our work for the day. At the 
same time we meet them when 
we are freshest. 

The use of salesmen’s advance 
cards is often an effective way to 
make the salesman live up to an 
active schedule. To insure this 
particular benefit, however, experi- 
ence indicates that the cards should 
be mailed out by the house and 
not by the salesman. The sales- 
man may yield too readily to the 
temptation to suit his own con- 
venience. Where the house mails 
the cards, the salesman knows 
that the dealer expects him on one 
of two or three days, and he sim- 
ply cannot afford to get too far be- 
hind the schedule. It is often a 
good plan for the house to offer 
“specials” or introduce new items 
two or three times a year. Mailing 
pieces are then sent to the trade. 
The salesman is notified. He 
knows that interest has been 
stirred up and he naturally wants 
to cover his territory completely in 
the shortest possible time in order 
to get personally orders which 
might otherwise be sent in by 
mail. 

(3) Clipping the Day—The 
idea persists in many lines that 
salesmen should not call before 
9 or 9:30, nor after 4:30 to 5:30. 
The experience of the best sales- 
men has pretty well exploded that 
idea, 

The manager may argue himself 
black in the face with some ‘sales- 
man and still get nowhere. The 
best proof is in the records of the 
high men, They rarely clip 
precious hours off either end of 
the day. These salesmen can 
often help the hour clippers by 
writing up a busy day’s efforts 
for the company’s house-organ. 

In other cases the manager 
may publicly praise the men who 
make the most calls per day, 
though mere number of calls 
doesn’t always lead to most sales 
per day. 

Sometimes it is worth while to 
have the members of a small sales 
force read each others’ reports. 
In certain cases this is instructive 
to the younger salesmen. And it 
shows the salesmen plainly what 
the hard workers among them can 
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do and are doing with their 
hours.  Hour-clippers feel the 
necessity to reform. 

(4) Failure to Make a Com- 
plete Sale-—By this we mean that 
the goods are disposed of but that 
the sale is not really complete in 
all its details. For example, the 
salesman may get the dealer to 
buy, but fail to show him how to 
resell. Or the dealer may stock 
the goods but fail to get behind 
them whole-heartedly. Sometimes 
the salesman will make mistakes 
in quoting terms and discounts, 
In short the transaction is not 
fully covered and protected in all 
of its details. 

This slipshod salesmanship 
usually shows up plainly enough 
as time passes by. Dealers may 
reorder. slowly. Complaints may 
come in. In other ways it usually 
becomes plain that the salesman 
is not fully covering the job, 
sometimes even in spite of the 
fact that he may be turning in 
orders regularly enough. By fine- 
tooth-combing his reports _ the 
difficulty can often be discovered. 
But the better, less wasteful 
method is often to have special 
representatives who travel occa- 
sionally with each salesman. This 
method is now. used by many 
large houses. The smaller manv- 
facturer may not be able to af- 
ford this expense. But perhaps 
it will be worth while for the 
sales manager to do the work. 

Another method is to have re- 
port forms which are filled out 
by the salesman. These list up 
the elements which make a com- 
plete sale. Often questions are 
printed which must be answered 
by each salesman in the case of 
each account. The following are 
quoted from one such form: 

“Does the dealer carry all our 
sizes? 

“Are the goods well displayed? 

“Does this dealer put up our 
brass display sign? 

“Does he mention our product 
in any newspaper advertising he 
does? ie 

“Does he use our booklets?” 

The new salesman starting out 
is usually a “complete” 

(Continued on page 171) 
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“I told you mine was right”’ 


“Pick up the marbles, Horace. Darn it! Mine’s a 
couple of minutes off already and I set it this morning. 
You can bet I’m gona ask Dad to get me one like yours.” 


“Yeh! Get a real watch. This one’s got fourteen 


jewels, unbreakable crystal and radium face and she 
keeps time like you keep a nickel, old tightwad.” - 


A half million watch-wanting boys, averaging in age 
between 1514 and 16 years, are regular readers of 


AMERICAN 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazi 
for Boys in All the World” 





Every one of these fellows is a possible prospective 
owner of a good watch. And my, how the gang spirit 
prevails. The best thing every boy owns is what every 
other fellow craves. 


There is nothing like owning a watch to put a whole- 
some respect for time into a boy’s system. You can sell 
this idea to the boy’s family. 

Advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy has a far-reaching 
effect. You are shooting right at the centre of the bull’s- 
eye when you use THE AMERICAN Boy. 


May and June are fine months for watch advertising. 
Presents to graduates are up for consideration. Copy 


product reaching us by March 15th will appear in the May issue. 


sing he 
jeiso” QLHE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
ing out (Member A. B. C.) 

seller. Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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—THE CLOWN'S 
COMPETITION 


A CLOWN turning somersaults in the 


middle of the street quickly gathers a 
crowd. 

Busy people, aimless people, nobodies 
—all are caught up by the spirit of six- 
year-old play and stand gazing with 
delight at the antics of the clown. 
Then their hands go into pockets, and 
throwing him his penny, they steal 
away hoping no one noticed them. 

Across the sidewalk is a brightly 
lighted shop window filled with shoes 
or china, breakfast food or tooth paste. 
There is no crowding or laughing or 
fumbling here. A man does not sud- 
denly remember himself and walk hur- 
riedly away. Honest merchandise ap- 
pealing to fundamental human desires 
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makes people dig deep into their pockets. 

Enormous businesses exist and thrive 
without attracting the crowd's curious 
gaze. And where the clown has pen- 
nies to show, business ledgers have huge 
sums. 

Sometimes advertising turns somer- 
saults to attract the attention of a busy 
world. It succeeds and receives its 
penny reward. Then the world hurries 
on—and gives little heed to the real 
purpose for its being stopped. 

The advertiser cannot afford to amuse 
his market. Even though his product 
may cater to whims and foibles, surely 
it holds in some way an interest which 
can be capitalized as a point of contact. 


It has been the experience of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company that the 
attracting of attention is not after all 
avery difficult thing to accomplish. 
But the sort of attention that will 
lead straight into a sale of the prod- 
uct, although not so easily caught, 
is the only interest worth 
while. It alone can beturned 
into steady demand which 
makes for substantial busi- Jagr 
ness. J. Walter Thompson JaReamiin 
Company, New York, @& 
Chicago,Boston,Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 














ORE of the many important 
things Festus Wade, president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis has learned about 
advertising is that people do not 
like to be preached at or to. Their 
resentment may be rather of the 
subconscious kind but the fact 
that it is present at all is bound 
to pull down the selling efficiency 
of the advertising. Mr. Wade is 
one president of a big financial in- 
stitution who believes that modern 
and progressive advertising is an 
indispensable condition leading to- 
ward the larger prosperity of the 
bank and therefore something that 
merits not only the president’s 
personal attention but much 
earnest study. 

About a year ago Mr. Wade de- 
cided there was something wrong 
with the conventional method of 
presenting arguments why people 
should establish savings accounts. 
The Mercantile Trust’s work 
along this line had been resultful 
enough but it was felt some way 
that more could be accomplished 
if the advertising could be pre- 
sented in the third person. 

“In other words,” says . Mr. 
Wade, “we believed the old ser- 
mon form of savings advertising 
had about worn out its welcome, 
not because it was not good but 
because it was being overworked. 
We believed this to be true par- 
ticularly of direct-by-mail, that 
kind of copy being larger than 
newspaper messages and therefore 
not as inviting and generally being 
a rehash of old matter. 

“We felt it was necessary to 
get away from the old ‘we’ and 
‘you’ material and lay more em- 
phasis upon ‘they,’ ‘he’ or ‘she.’ 

“After numerous conferences 
we concluded upon a series of 
six booklets or folders, each 
containing an interesting story or 
parable tending to show the ad- 
vantages of using the savings 
bank. Wanting something of 


Success Stories Displace Sermons 
as Bank Advertising Copy 


How the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis Gets Across an 
Important Message 











such good attention-getting powers 
that it would not be thrown away 
immediately we decided to print 
the series in four-color process 
on good paper stock. The outside 
design, the first impression, was 
worked out with the idea not of 
selling anything direct but of 
arousing enough interest to cause 
the copy to be read.” 


MATERIAL DRAWN FROM THE 
COMMONPLACES OF LIFE 


One of the folders spoken of 
by Mr. Wade is put out under the 
title of “Joe Delivered Groceries.” 
This is the story of two boys who 
started out with equal opportuni- 
ties, but Joe got to the front be- 
cause he saved’ his money and 
thereby got to learn the value of 
money. 

Another tells about “Pete's 
Money,” Pete being a fruit seller 
who had saved about $1,100 and 
then had been persuaded by an 
oil promoter to invest it in 
worthless wildcat stock. The moral 
of Pete’s sto<v is that the investor 
should seek the advice of his bank 
and use its facilities. 

The story of Florence Moore, 
“business __ girl,” is _ related 
Florence was surprised one da 
by getting a letter from the Mer 
cantile Trust Company, with 
which she had a small accoun 
offering to give her advice in he 
financial affairs. She went to Mr 
Sultzer, manager of the bank’ 
savings department, and explaine 
her inability to save any mo 
money. Living expenses Ww 
high and so on. 

The conversation brought ot 
that she had been promised 

raise on the first of the neq 
month. Mrs. Sultzer suggested 
that she save every penny of th 
raise and live on her presef 
salary. She got the raise and ti 
plan worked. 

A family named Watkins 
fallen behind in its bills and ov 
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There is no change but one of name involved .. 
in the transition of 


Ivan B. Nordhem Company 
to 


Outdoor Advertising Agency 
of America, Inc. 

















lue of 


‘Pete's E have given many months to the impor- 
seller tant matter of choosing a new name for 
0 and our organization. More than 200 have been 
bs Fa considered. One name which we favored might 
moral have conflicted with existing organizations, and 


ivestor was therefore discarded. 
s bai , , ; : 
The change in name is due chiefly to our belief 


oore, ama that our name should be something more than a 
mere label—that it should signify accurately the 
wide scope of our business. We are not merely 
poster solicitors—we render complete agency 
service in the outdoor field throughout the conti- 
nent. O-double-A service is at the service of all 
outdoor advertisers. 








OF \GENCY 

IVAN:B-NORDHEM y serra: he 
ter Advertising. Painted & Glectrical Displays 

chen J Pest 4O4 St. Resi Pattsburgh 
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nearly $1,000. After a conference 
it was decided that the family 
would form a company and call 
it Watkins, Inc., the shares costing 
$10 a month each, payable on pay 
days. The father took five shares, 
the son two and the daughter one. 
Within a year the debts-were paid 
but Watkins, Inc. kept right on 
functioning and continued the 
monthly pay day purchase of 
“stock.” 

Fifty thousand booklets of each 
series were mailed out by the bank 
at intervals during 1922 to a list 
of savings patrons and prospects, 
usually around pay day. Some- 
times a letter accompanied the 
story but two-cent postage was 
always used. 

“There are three divisions to 
our savings advertising,” says Mr. 
Wade, “comprising newspapers, 
outdoor and direct-by-mail. It is 
therefore difficult to check up the 
specific results of these stories. 
However the one authentic analy- 
sis of advertising must be sales 
—or in our case increase in ser- 
vice and deposits. Our savings 
deposits gained nearly $2,000,000 
in 1922 or about a 12 per cent in- 
crease. There is no doubt at all 
in my mind that these stories with 
their plainly apparent morals 
played their part and played it 
well. 

“The success of this kind of ad- 
vertising inducing new savings 
accounts is that through it a real 
plan for saving is suggested by 
example and not by advice or 
command. People are influenced 
in advertising as well as in other 
things by what other people do. 
They buy fiction magazines be- 
cause they want to read about the 
trials and successes and difficulties 
of.other people, even though they 
are imaginary. When human in- 
terest and human curiosity are 
aroused then advertising, financial 
or otherwise, is going to do its 
best work.” 





Columbus, O., Agency Adds to 
New York Staff 


T. E. O’Donnell, formerly with = 
Chaos Williams Stores, Brookl 

Y., has joined the New York o va 

Mf The Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 
advertising agency of Columbus, O. 
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Ivan B. Nordhem Company 
Changes Name 


The name of the Ivan B. Nordhem 
Company, of New York, outdoor adver. 
tising, has been changed to the Out. 
door Advertising Agency of America, 
Inc. The officers and personnel of the 
company continue as before. 

The company has appointed R. A. 
Hummell as manager of its paint and 
electrical sales department. 





Co-operative Marketing Ac- 
count with Mutual Service 


The Federated Fruit & Vege 
pet of New York, a nation il 

erative marketing association fe 
DI aced its account with the Mutual Ser. 
vice Corporation, advertising agency, 
also of New York. Business publica 
tions reaching the fruit and vegetable 
trade will be used. 





New Advertising Business 
at Pittsburgh 


Chas. A. Rook, Jr., son of Col. 
C. A. Rook, formerly editor and _ pub- 
lisher of the recently discontinued 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, and Dan Mac- 
Sweeney, for several] years with the 
advertising department of that paper, 
have formed an advertising business at 
Pittsburgh. 





Cutex Account Returns to 
J. Walter Thompson 


Beginning July 1, the advertising of 
the Northam Warren Corporation, New 
York, maker of Cutex manicure spe 
cialties, will again be directed by the 
J. Walter Thompson , Company, Inc.. 
New York, not only for the United 
States but "also Canada and England. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil Aug- 
ment Staff 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Rich 
mond, Va., advertising agency, has aug 
mented the staff of its New York office 
by the addition of C. C. Beall and S. L 
Cox. Mr. Beall will supervise all art 
work and Mr. Cox will direct commer 
cial research in the field 








Paterson Motor Account with 
Albert Frank Agency 


The W. A. Paterson Company of 
Flint, Mich., manufacturer of Paterson 
motor cars, has placed its advertising 
account with the Chicago office of 
Albert Frank & esate advertising 
agency. 


Schwarzenbach, Huber 
Account for N. W. Ayer & Son 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., silks, 
N. Y., have appointed N. W. Ayer & 
Son to direct their advertising account. 
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“Nu-Shining” Iowa 
in Ninety Days 


Nov. 1, 1922—Not one retailer or jobber 
in Iowa carried NuShine Shoe Polish. 


Feb. 1, 1923—427 Iowa retailers and 22 
Iowa jobbers were selling NuShine. Many 
had sold out their first shipments and re- 
ordered. 


One aggressive salesman backed by a 
well planned advertising campaign in The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


secured this distribution for a heretofore 
unknown product in ninety days. 


“Sure Crop” Iowa with a population of 
two million four hundred thousand is an 
inviting market. 55% of Iowa’s people 
live in cities and towns—while no Iowa 
farmer is more than twenty minutes via 
automobile from a railroad station. High- 
est per capita wealth in America. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune is read 
by better than one out of every five families in 
lowa—circulation exceeds 130,000 daily and 
125,000 Sunday—net paid. 


Write for booklet showing circulation distribution 
in more than one thousand 
Iowa cities and towns. 


——— 
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A Million Like Yourse 


HIS morning, when you scraped bottom 
in your coal bin, you needed no one to 
say to you that railroad jams and miners’ 
strikes are henceforth your own personal 
business. You know now that you have got 
to help drive this force called public opinion. 





You’re not unique. Millions of other Amer- 
icans have got their eyes wide open as you 
have. Here’s proof of that. Collier’s this 
week announces 


A Platform 
for Industrial Peace 


This platform is notable as the nearest 
approach yet made to a plan for preventing 
strikes on which all fair-minded employers 
and workers can find common ground. But 
the remarkable fact is that it was built by 
Collier’s readers. 


It now embodies the ideas of no one man, 
no group, no class, but the composite thought 
of all kinds of minds in all sorts of places. 





The entire Platform for Industrial Peace, 
with some of the letters from readers ap- 
pears in this week’s issue of Collier’s. 
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When Collier’s readers get together and do 
' a job like this, it means three vital things: 


1. That they are alert and aware 


m of the great economic and so- 
to cial problems that press upon 
-s’ their daily lives. 

7 2. That they look to Collier’s as 


the sound and lively core 
round which the progressive 
public opinion of America can 
be moulded—as a paper that is 
edited not to make up their 
minds for them but to shake 
up their minds for them. 


3. That they are the people whose 
opinions count in their home 
towns, people who get ahead, 
keen, open-minded, substantial 
—the most responsive market 

st that an advertiser of good goods 
g can reach. 


| Colliers 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


< 
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A National Mail-Order Business 
That Succeeded without a 
“Price Appeal” 


How a Huge Mail-Order Harness Business Was Developed in the Farm 
Market with the Aid of Farm-Paper Advertising, Catalogues 
and Personalized Direct-Mail Copy 


By James M. Walsh 


President, Walsh Harness Company, Milwaukee 


LONG in 1904, while a re- 

search worker in the State 
Department at Washington, I 
went to my father’s farm in Wis- 
consin for a vacation. 

One day, while walking along 
with my brother who was plowing 
in a field, I noticed a piece of 
strap that had been turned up by 
the plow. I readily identified it 
as part of a harness we had used 
several years previously. The 
strap was in excellent condition 
and the stitches in it as firm as 
ever. 

Why had this good strap been 
discarded? On examining it 
carefully I found that one end 
had been worn through where it 
had been rubbing on a ring. The 
other end had been broken off at a 
buckle tongue hole. 

The idea struck me right then 
that there ought to be some way 
in which a practical work harness 
could be made without buckles 
or any other features that. would 
create friction. After I got back 
to Washington the idea wouldn’t 
leave my mind. I got to hanging 
around the patent office studying 
designs and data. Later I began 
making experiments and _ finally, 
in about ten years, I perfected a 
no-buckle harness which is the 
foundation of our present mail- 
order business. 

But it is one thing to invent and 
manufacture an article, and quite 


another to sell it. Here was a 
harness that would cost more than 
the average. On account of a lack 


of capital we could not advertise 
it in a big way and thereby create 
a demand which would enable us 
to get dealer distribution. Inas- 
much as the harness was intended 
Primarily for the farm market 


anyway, we concluded the ‘logical 
method under the circumstances 
was to sell it direct to the farmer. 

Here is an instance of a mail- 
order business being started, not 
because of any deep-seated belief 
that mail order was the only way 
to sell but because we did not 
have money enough to start the 
other way. The conventional 
method of developing a large 
mail-order business is to lay great 
pressure on the price appeal and 
then to pour in the money without 
limit until the venture gets on its 
feet. 

We could do neither. Our 
harness being comparatively costly, 
we had no price message to pre- 
sent. Neither had we any money 
to pour in. We had to start 
therefore in absolute contradiction 
of the usual procedure. In doing 
this we found out some things 
about mail-order selling that I be- 
lieve aré new. 


A LATE START IN MAIL-ORDER 
SELLING 


In the first place we entered 
a market which a great many 
otherwise well-informed people 
believed was rapidly dying out. 
There had been so much spectacu- 
lar merchandising of motor equip- 
ment during the last ten years or 
so that it had got to be the general 
belief that harness-making was 
one of the lost arts. 

“Your idea is good enough,” a 
prominent Milwaukee business 
man told me, “but this is no time 
to start. It is too bad you did 
not begin twenty or even ten years 
ago.” 


“T am glad we didn’t start 


twenty or ten years ago,” I re- 
plied, “because then there was not 
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the large and promising market 
for harness that there is now.” 
The declaration amazed my 
friend as it doubtless will amaze 
many who read it here. But it 
was and is the literal truth. If 
we could have the privilege of 
selling harness for the increase of 
horses alone during the next few 
years, absolutely excluding every 
animal that is living today, we 


Iolo Vou : — 
You This Wonderful, Ne-Buckle Harness 


You not only save in cost price over other har- 


this amount in repair expense, as the Walsh 
pan, Spy ae ey 
scraps in two. Thousands of satished users. 














HOW WALSH USES FARM PAPERS TO GET 
CATALOGUE DISTRIBUTION 


would need a factory a mile long 
and even then we would be over- 
whelmed. 

The Government census of 1920 
showed an increase of 526,663 
horses and mules on farms over 
the number shown in the census 
of 1910, and this takes no account 
of the thousands that were sent 
overseas for war purposes. On 
January 1 of the present year, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, there were on the 
farms of the country 18,853,000 
horses and 5,506,000 mules. More- 
over, work horses used in cities, 
towns and villages numbered about 
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2,000,000. In the city of Chicago 
alone more than 100,000 horses 
are used daily. . One of the big 
milk companies in that city has 
more than 1,200 horses. Even 
here in Milwaukee a certain milk 
company has 120 horses. In cities 
like New York of course a vastly 
greater number of horses are-used. 

There is no question at all as 
to the market for harness. 

Naturally, though, there have 
been changes with the passing of 
the years. The old-time harness 
shop which a generation ago could 
be seen at every crossroads settle- 
ment is not now such an im- 
portant institution. It exists how- 
ever in some form or other in 
practically every town. It may be 
a department of a hardware or 
general store and be conducted for 
repair work only. Not so much 
harness is made locally as in past 
years—very little, in fact. Most 
of the harness comes from fac- 
tories and is distributed by retail 
stores of the type just named. 

Through the Central West here, 
about 25 per cent of the harness 
purchased by farmers is sold by 
mail-order houses. 

This then in a general way is 
the situation as we encountered 
it when we started out in business 
four vears ago—when we began 
to build a mail-order institution 
not founded on price. 

Our first selling effort was to 
put a small advertisement in a 
Wisconsin farm paper _ telling 
farmers about the new no-buckle 
harness and inviting them to send 
for particulars. They responded 
with what seemed to us to be pro- 
voking deliberation. Then we in- 
creased the size of our advertise- 
ments and the replies came faster. 
We followed up each inquiry with 
a personal letter signed by me and 
enclosing some printed matter de- 
scribing the new harness. From 
this small beginning we have ex- 
panded until today we use large 
space in practically every farm 
paper in the country. This adver- 
tising, backed up by a catalogue 
which we have improved year by 
year, has enabled us to sell harness 
to farmers in every State of the 
Union. And now we are invading 
the cities. We have a_ large 
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amount of business in New York 
City and Chicago and this, strange 
to say, is what might be called 
the backlash of our farm-paper 
advertising. Business institutions 
in those cities seem to have been 
influenced in some way by me- 
diums which we thought reached 
the farmers exclusively. Anyway 
they are calling for our harness 
and we are selling it to them. We 
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sition is one on which the pros- 
pect must be sold in detail. 

In the advertising we bring out 
the new features of our harness, 
emphasizing that it has no buckles 
or rings, and claim for it three 
times the strength of an ordinary 
harness. We tell the farmer he 
can get it on thirty days’ free trial 
if he likes and then pay us for 
it in easy instalments. 
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THIS POSTCARD IS SENT EVERYONE ASKING FOR THE CATALOGUE 


now are contemplating going after 
this rich city market through ad- 
vertising in direct mediums. Our 
field is primarily on the farm but 
the cities and industries have 
much to offer. 

It is exceedingly interesting to 
know also that there is a lively 
demand for harness other than the 
work variety. Only last week we 
received from Northern New 
York a suggestion that we put out 
a light buggy harness. Think of 
that, coming from the East where 
all the farmers are supposed to 
have automobiles! In northern 
Wisconsin there are several weeks 
during the winter when only 
horse-drawn vehicles can be used. 
This is no attack on the automo- 
tive industry. It is merely the 
cold-blooded sizing up of market 
Possibilities. 

Our farm-paper advertising is 
used for the exclusive purpose of 
pulling in inquiries. We do not 
mention prices because the propo- 


There are so many angles con- 
nected with a selling proposition 
of this kind that it cannot possibly 
be closed up through an advertise- 
ment. We reiterate therefore that 
the prospect is to send no money 
but invite him to mail the coupon 
on the advertisement and ask for 
a copy of our new harness book 
which is our catalogue. 

The copy in the advertisement 
is written in the first person and 
is signed with my name. This 
same plan is followed in the cata- 
logue and in all the follow-up. 
Every letter that goes out of our 
office is presumably signed by me 
as president of the company. 
This is done purposely as a means 
of impressing prospects that they 
are getting personal attention 
from someone in real authority. 

When an inquiry is received it 
is acknowledged at once by a post- 
card which contains a hand-written 
message from me. (This postcard 
is reproduced on this page.) 
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The catalogue follows the same 
‘day. The purpose of the post- 
card is to give quick acknowl- 
edgment of the request for in- 
formation and also to check up 
on the address. If this is wrong, 
the card comes back to us in due 
time and we are able to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Our catalogue is looked upon 
by some people as an extravagant 
piece of advertising on account of 
the fact that in it are only ten 
numbers of harness which repre- 
sent our stock at this time. But 
there are excellent reasons both 
for the catalogue and the limited 
range of selection. 

Naturally we believe our harness 
to be the best in the world and 
we feel we need an elaborate cata- 
logue so we can go into full de- 
tail with the farmer and make 
him think the same way. The 
catalogue is written entirely in the 
first person. It rather offends me 
to have to use the perpendicular 
pronoun so much but I believe it 
is the very best kind of advertis- 
ing. 

,- the beginning we tell the 
story of how I came to invent 
and make the No Buckle harness 
and then page by page take up 
various features of the harness 
showing how the absence of fric- 
tion trebles its life. Full pages 
are devoted to such divisions as 
the Walsh strap holder, Walsh 
bridles, Walsh traces and so on. 
We describe how the Walsh 
breeching gives double backing 
power and how it can be adjusted 
to fit perfectly. We illustrate and 
describe our system of selecting 
and cutting leather and show why 
our harness is so easily adjusted. 
We describe the special process 
which makes our harness hard- 
ware rustproof. We present let- 
ters from our bankers and from 
a great number of customers tell- 
ing about our financial standing 
and the general estimate of our 
merchandise. About nine-tenths 
of the catalogue is taken up with 
this sort of thing and then, one 
item to a page, we illustrate and 
describe the various numbers of 
harness. 

Why do we have only ten num- 
bers instead of a hundred? The 
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answer is that a harness is a 
harness and a horse is a horse in 
Maine as well as in Kansas. By 
concentrating on a few numbers 
and by standardizing the produc- 
tion on a_ highly specialized 
method we are able to bring about 
economies that make possible bet- 
ter values for the money. There 
are a few provincialisms in the 
use of harness that we have to 
respect. In New York and the 
New England States, for example, 
the farmers want double _neck- 
yokes on the harness. In Illinois 
and the Dakotas the fashion runs 
toward no breeching. But for the 
most part the production of 
harness can be highly standard- 
ized. 

With the catalogue goes a letter 
signed by me which runs in part 
as follows: 


Your inquiry arrived this morning 
and I am sending my book on Walsh 
Harness. 

In this book you will read the answer 
to the question which’ I know is upper 
most in your mind right now—‘‘How on 
earth can a harness be made with no 
buckles?” 

I wish I might have the pleasure of 
visiting with you right here in my office, 
as I did with Mr. W. Polak, of 
Route 2, Racine, Wisconsin. He called 
just as I was about to write this letter, 
and it gave me much pleasure to show 
him the Walsh Harness, as I would like 
to show you. Also to explain why | 
have done away with buckles and rings. 

Indeed, there is a big reason why 
Walsh Harness has no buckles or rings. 

In my office have an old buckle 
harness left there by a man who bought 
a Walsh Harness. You have harness, 
or have seen harness just like it. It is 
a very good example of how buckles cut 
the straps, and rings wear the straps 
in two. 

There are 275 places in this buckle 
harness where there is friction on straps 
from rings and dees—sixty-eight buckles 
to cut the straps—275 buckle holes te 
weaken the straps. No wonder it always 
needs patching and mending and had to 
be thrown away years before it should 
be. The Walsh Harness has no buckles 
to tear stra no rings to wear straps 
in two—no holes to weaken straps. . . . 

I will send you my harness on thirty 
days’ free trial. Use it on your own 
team, doing your work, for thirty days. 
Put it to every test you can think of. 
Pull heavy loads with it and test its 
strength. Hitch to a heavy load and 
drive down a steep ‘hill and see how 
much easier your team handles thie load 
with the Walsh Breeching. 

ive to town and notice how folks 
will admire your good-looking outfit. 
Let the boys hitch and unhitch and see 
how much easier they can handle the 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Sell Spring Fashions to the 
685,000 women of 


Philadelphia 


mpl. Chestnut, Walnut, Broad and other women’s shopping 
Raake streets in Philadelphia are lined with establishments which 
runs prosper because by advertising in The Bulletin they tell 

nearly every feminine shopper of their offerings of correct 


and fashionable attire. 


Nearly every woman and girl in Philadelphia and vicinity 
will spend at least $10 on her Spring wardrobe. 


Dresses, gowns, hats, hosiery, shoes and other things 


ee for women’s wear will entice the dollars from their 
hand-bags. 

nswer 

mong If you manufacture goods which appeal to girls and 

th no women, you can reach the 685,000 feminine buyers in 

ire of the third largest market in the United States through 


office, ° ° . 
ca their favorite newspaper—The Bulletin. 


called 
letter, 


i Dominate Philadelphia 
ye Create maximum impression at one cost. by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Philadelphia’s Newspaper— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


buckle 

ber The circulation of The Philadelphia Bul- 
ce z letin is larger than that of any other 
red i daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


vuckles Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 

straps \ in America. 

thirty ; : : ° : 

ge 1922 net paid average circulation — 

out 493,240 copies a day. 

rye New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St, 

- ae Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

e load Detroit—C. L, Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117-Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 

folks Loniton—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 


- Paris-Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
n 
le the (Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Manifest Understand 
Is a Po 


The publication that has earns 
its readers’ confidence deserves you 


FTER the advertiser learns where the publica- 
tion goes, his next inquiry is, “Is it read?” 


Aside from the adoption of methods advocated 
by the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, there is 
certain and concrete evidence that the Farmer- 
Stockman enjoys an exceedingly favorable degree 
of reader interest—and as well, reader confidence. 


Take the mail of Associate Editor Clarence 
Roberts. In November, 1922, Roberts received 
and answered personally more than 300 letters 
from readers concerning strictly agricultural 
problems. 


The first mail on the morning of February 13, 
1923, brought 15 letters from women to the 
desk of Mrs. Mabel Bates Williams, editor of the 
Good Cheer Department. A tabulation of cor- 
respondence for two weeks, late in 1922, established 
the fact that Mrs. Williams answers more than 
50 letters weekly. These letters are not of the 
casual type. They relate to domestic affairs and 
personal matters. Each was given the careful 
consideration of Mrs. Williams and the reply 
came from her heart. 


Then there are the letters toC. W. Mullen, manager 
of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Protective 
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displayed by Readers 
og Consider 


Association. During the week, January 8, 1923, 
he received 195 inquiries from readers upon 
investments, legal and financial subjects. 


Add to this the hundreds of letters on farm 
engineering, poultry, livestock and veterinary 
matters that are answered by other Farmer- 
Stockman editors and you have a glimpse of the 
great human understanding between editors and 
readers of Oklahoma’s favorite farm paper. 


Remember, too, that these letters are not 
answered by a distant, unfeeling individual with 
a number of other interests, but by a resident 
editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, a 
person saturated with the O. F. S. ideal, “Service 
to the Folks.” 


And if you are interested in further evidence that 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the trusted 
farm paper of Oklahoma, a request will bring it. 


va EL AIP 
STOO 


Editor 


dgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma city One 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN % TIMES ~RETAIL SELLING 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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AN UNLIMITED MARKET 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Day by day in every way, to paraphrase 
Dr. Coué, the Chicago automobile market is 
growing better and better. Business is good 
in Chicago and Chicago people buy all kinds 
of cars liberally. Somebody is always buy- 
ing a new car, a better car, another car, a 
truck or fleet of trucks. 


This tremendous and constantly growing 
market is reached most effectively through 
advertising in The Chicago Daily News as is 
shown by the fact that The Daily News prints 
more automobile advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. 


With its circulation concentrated 94 per 
cent in Chicago and its immediate suburbs, 
The Daily News is read by very nearly all the 
financially competent people in this great 
market, and they read it closely for buying 
information. The reader confidence and es- 
teem it enjoys, the result of more than forty- 
seven years’ efficient newspaper service, are 
shared by its advertisers. Its interesting 
and reliable automotive features are closely 
followed_by,Chicago car owners and users. 


To get your advertising message effectively 
to the vast majority of Chicago automobile 
buyers, ‘‘ join the procession ’’ of experienced 
and successful automobile sellers in Chicago 
and place your advertising in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY. NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Tue Homer McKee Company, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We wish to secure information cover- 
ing the experience of sales organizations 
which have come through the process of 
establishing division sales units out of a 
branch sales organization. 

To make this plainer: assume a national 
sales organization made up of branches. 
The manufacturer wishes to get a firmer 
grip on his branches by putting five 
to ten branches to one division sales 
manager. 

We will greatly appreciate your co- 
operation and wish to thank you in ad- 








































vance for any courtesy which you are 
able to extend us. 
Tue Homer McKee Company, Inc. 


HE old-time sales manager 
stands- horror stricken at the 
hought of divisional sales mana- 
ers, each in charge of from two 
0 twenty branch offices. He can- 
not conceive of any system of 
merchandising that can call for 
kuch a delegation of authority or 
mor such a method of merchandis- 
ing. 
im™ The successful national sales 
Mmorganizations of the old days were 
built first of all upon a sound 
foundation and upon that founda- 
ion each huge granite block of 
business building was laid care- 
ully and reverently. Manufac- 
urers built solid sectional reputa- 
ion and expanded _ gradually 
oward national honors. Branch 
ouses were established only to 
make new frontiers or to compete 
tpon even terms of service with 
ompetitors found in the sections 
invaded. Apart from a “jobber 
listributing agency” with an extra 
ain of discounts, the old-time 
ales manager seldom campaigned 
ar ahead of his main army of at- 


ack. 
That the old time sales manager 
as rizht there can be no doubt. 
is sales structures stand every- 
vhere today after weathering 
angerous years of national finan- 
ial depression and the even more 
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The Value of Divisional Sales Units 
Which Include Several 


Branch Houses 


“Coaching the Coaches” Enables Sales Manager to Keep a Closer 
Personal Touch in a National Organization 


dangerous years of over optimis- 
tic national business inflation. 
Because instrinsicly sound prod- 
ucts were supported by sound mer- 
chandising and well-trained or- 
ganizations in office and field, they 
have proved profitable over long 
terms of years—the one true test 
of the proper conduct of an enter- 
prise. 

But this truth is but a part of 
the story of American. business. 
Because one way is sound does not 
prove that it is the only way. 
Simply because it has been proved 
that in former years profitable na- 
tional distribution could be secured 
by the slow process of building the 
sales edifice block by block, does 
not prove that then or now other 
effective merchandising methods 
were or are in themselves unsound. 
In the past twenty years we have 
even learned that the nature of 
the product may well decide the 
major methods of its merchandis- 
ing. 

BETTER DISTRIBUTION AND NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING GO HAND IN HAND 


The essential fundamental of 
merchandising is transportation. 
This world old truth is dawning 
slowly upon the sales mind which 
needs its complete understanding 
to comprehend such every day per- 
plexities as the so-called “jobber 
problem.” It is because transpor- 
tation has developed so tremen- 
dously and the by-products of 
transportation have: increased so 
prolificly that new methods of se- 
curing national distribution have 
come into being, often to the be- 
wilderment of those who, know- 
ing one right away, have felt that 
it was the only way. >a gaa 

In a paragraph let us consider 
the phase of advertising commonly 
known as “national publicity: 
Not ‘long since, its absence as a. 
potent mass sales attack campelled 
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sales managers to build store by 
store. Today these same sales 
managers must plan and execute, 
to secure promptly the frame- 
work of complete national distri- 
bution in order not to waste circu- 
lation bought primarily to cover 
long established sectional territory. 

The manufacturer of today in 
branded lines wishes to secure the 
full power of his sales arguments 
which consist of his product, his 
policies, his production facilities 
(actual and. potential) and his 
knowledge of the service of his 
products to ultimate users. He 
appreciates the truth that he can 
best capitalize both the product 
and his brain power by securing 
national distribution. He sees na- 
tional distribution as a defense as 
well as an offense. He knows that 
more than half the people of the 
United States live in towns of less 
than 2,500 population and no 
longer considers himself as having 
100 per cent national distribution 
on the strength of branches in 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Denver and San Francisco. 

So it has come to pass that it is 
not uncommon to find scores and 
even hundreds of branch offices 
particularly with products which 
naturally fall into the group 
which thrives best on agency treat- 
ment. One shoe manufacturer re- 
cently showed over a_ thousand 
direct exclusive agencies entirely 
apart from his branch houses. An 
office device corporation has 
branches in every city of one 
hundred thousand and sub-agencies 
by the hundreds. A minor maker 
of a business convenience boasts 
.of “an agency in every city and 
county in the United States.” 

The older method has the 
distinct advantages in its personnel 
of its slow and measured growth. 
For profits are made by persons 
not by charts. The older sales or- 
ganizations are of seasoned timber 
less apt to warp. Both branch 
managers and traveling salesmen 
in the older organizations repre- 
sent the survival of the fittest plus 
fitting the fittest in positions of 
greatest effectiveness. 
wide sales organization built, as it 
were, overnight cannot have this 
type of strength. 


A nation-. 
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Because this fact was slow of 
acceptance the manufacturers who, 
in recent years, have sought rapid 
national distribution are constantly 
finding their theoretical national 
covering broken through by the 
failure of persons. They find 
salesmen unable even to present 
intelligently their standardized 
arguments. They find their newly 
appointed branch office managers 
able in one direction but under 
developed in others. 

Because of the scores and hun. 
dreds of branch offices, and the 
literally thousands of salesmen 
radiating from these branch offices 
no general sales manager can pos, 
sibly correct these personal weak 
nesses by the one real remedy. 
personal contacts. The inexorabld 
logic of this condition necessitates 
partial delegation of the autherit 
and duties of the general sale 
manager to divisional sales mana 
gers. 


MORE INTENSIVE WORK ON SALES 
FORCE 


There is a further necessity fo 
the existence of these division 
sales managers. Again the reasot 
is a practical, personal reason ant 
one not apparent upon the organi 
zation charts. In every sphere 0 
human knowledge and activi 
there are few leaders and even le 
well balanced men. Particularly 
this true in the twin fields o 
management and personal sale 
It is not difficult to hire a sale 
force overnight, but the calib 
and subsequent performance 4 
that sales force would point to ij 
hasty assembling. 

So true is this that even wil 
careful hiring, training and coad 
ing of the many men required | 
these newer types of organizatiot 
that personal supervision is doub 
necessary and the occasion for 
most frequent. Because few m4 
are well balanced, it is rare to fin 
in the branch office manager 0 
capable both of his manifold dutig 
entirely outside of sales work a 
also the correct handling of men} 
the sales field. Thus the division 
sales manager is called into bei 
to “coach the coaches” as well 
individuals. 

To show the importance of # 
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low offf work it should be remembered that 
rs who, the late Lorin F. Deland correctly 
it rapid attributed the overwhelming su- 
istantly—# periority of Yale over Harvard in 
tational football from 1890 to 1910 to 
by theff Walter Camp’s coaching of the 


Yale coaches. It will pay manage- 
ment officials to seek out in “The 
Sign of the Dollar” the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Deland’s allotment 
of values—and to learn why in 
certain organizations “coaching the 
coaches” is credited with 40 per 
cent of the team strength. 

It will pay even the most ad- 
vanced of merchandisers to know 


*y find 
present 
larcized 
r newly 
anagers 
under 


id hun- 
ind the 
alesmen 


| Offices more of the sound tactics and 
an pos™ carefully considered strategics of 
| weakfi The Berger Bros. Company 
medy—™ (Spencer Corsets) of New Haven, 
xorabl@f Conn., and Fuller Brush Company, 
ssitate#™l two remarkably and rightly suc- 
uthority™ cessful sales organizations of the 


il sale 
; mana 


newer type—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Joseph Esler, trade-paper advertising 
representative, has been appointed Chi- 
cago advertising representative for the 
Spice Mill, New York. 


SALES 
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G. L. Miller Joins 
George Batten Company 


George L. Miller, formerly with the 
FE Walter Thompson Company, New 
ork, and more recently with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas, has 
joined the service department of the 
ee Batten Company, Inc., New 
ork. 





R. C. Caples President, 
H. E. Remington Agency 


R. C. Caples has been made president 
of the H. E. Remington Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc, of Chicago. He succeeds 
H. E. Remington, who has resigned. 





“Radio” Opens Chicago Office 

Radio, published by the Pacific Radio 
Publishing Company, Inc., -San -Fran- 
cisco, has opened’ an officé,.at. Chicago, 
which will be under the management of 
F. W. Moran. : bel 


+ 





Has Canadian “Hotel. Account 
The advertising aécoutit of the Royal 

Muskoka Hotel,’ of Canada, has been 

placed with the Gardiner & Wells Com- 
pay Inc., advertising ,agency,. New 
ork. : iy 
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The 
George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 


76 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





News Value of Inventor’s Name 
Capitalized in Copy 


Charles P. Steinmetz, of General Electric Fame, Advertises New Truck 


ULL-PAGE space in New 

York newspapers, starting 
March first, marks the first public 
announcement of the new Stein- 
metz electric truck. 

The whole advertisement is 
built around the personality of 
the famous inventor, and the first 
page of copy has been given a 
decided news atmosphere. It is 
described as “Number One of a 
series of talks by Charles P. Stein- 





Steinmetz 
Brings Good News 
to Truck Users 


the attention of the inventor, 

The new truck is the only com- 
mercial product bearing the Stein- 
metz name. It resembles in form 
a gas truck more than an electric. 

The appearance of this first ad- 
vertising in New York City, 
comes at the end of a long period 
of preliminary work on the prod- 
uct, including a year’s trial of a 
preliminary series of trucks in the 
service of a number of concerns, 

The copy is signed 
by the Steinmetz Elec- 
trical Motor Car Cor- 
poration over its New 
York City address. 
The home offices of 
the company are in 
Baltimore. A box in 
the first piece of copy 
offers opportunities to 
fourteen distributors 
in New York, New 


heocmeshase 





Jersey and Connecti- 














TTEINMETZ 
Light Delivery Truck T 


Cuts geen Costs in Two 














cut to take the agency 
and states that the 
company is now ready 
to close contracts. 

As soon as the New 
York territory organi- 
zation is completed it 
is planned to advertise 
similarly in other 
cities. The basis of 
the sales argument for 
the new truck will be 
its savings in delivery 
costs. 

Steinmetz, the in- 





COPY THAT COUPLES PRODUCT WITH INVENTOR 


metz.” The inventor’s picture 
occupies large space on the page. 
Beneath it are the statement “Stein- 
metz brings good news to truck 
users” and the first signed talk on 
the new light delivery truck that 
Mr. Steinmetz has made. 

This statement talks of reduc- 
tion in costs of delivery in terms 
of public service and tells how the 
problem of better transportation 
has for fifteen years occupied 
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ventor, is featured all 
through the copy, 
“What Steinmetz will 
do for your business” being one of 
the sub-heads. 


New York Advertising Club 
Holds Annual Dinner 


The New York Advertising Club held 
its third annual dinner at the Hotel 
Astor on the eve of Washington’s Birth 
day, February 21. = 

An entertainment, “A Night in China. 
staged and acted by members of the cub, 
and a dance followed the dinner. 
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oe Every evening 63 motor trucks speed out 
:s to over the splendid concrete highways of 
i central Indiana delivering the home edition 
ecti- of The Indianapolis News to farms and 
r4 villages within a radius of thirty miles 
-ady at the same hour the paper is delivered to 


- city subscribers. 

ait The influence of The News does not stop 

we with its 75,000 circulation in Indianapolis 
of and suburbs, it reaches out to include 

be 45,000 subscribers in The Indianapolis 

“ee Radius. The News reaches practically 
a every worth-while family in Indianapolis, 
al and these 45,000 more besides. The News 

ny is truly the key to a selling empire. 

wl 

- or 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. BE. LUTZ 


150 Nassau Street The Tower Building 
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Advertising 


To aid the small town retailer in the always press- 
ing task of selling merchandise and making a profit; 


To bring this type of retailer into closer co- 
operation with the manufacturer who advertises 
branded merchandise to rural (farm and small town) 
people; 


This is the function of RURAL TRADE, a new 
dealer merchandising publication published monthly 
by The Capper Publications. 


Rural Trade prints news of interest to the mer- 
chants it serves; tells how other dealers have made 
good; presents new selling ideas and plans; repro- 
duces successful displays and local advertisements; 
announces advertising campaigns by manufacturers 
with which retailers may profitably tie up. 


Rural Trade is sent postage prepaid every 
month to 25,000 merchants in these nineteen im- 
portant states: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and North and South 
Dakota. 


The Capper Publications 


Topeka, Kansas 
Arthur Capper Marco Morrow 
Publisher Asst. Publisher 
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Try It Out in Representative Milwaukee 








More than 125,000 Buyers | * 


° . ia 
Will be present in person— T! 
closet 
—at the FIFTH ANNUAL FOOD AND night 
HOUSEHOLD EXPOSITION, Milwaukee work 
Auditorium, Oct. 15 to Oct. 21. Everywhere ff \°"" 
in advertising, sales and merchandising circles oe " 

this is known as “America’s Greatest Food and over, 
Household Exposition.” tat 

ro 
It is a once-a-year event of vital importance to le 
national advertisers, advertising agencies and of P 
others concerned in the profitable increase of displ 

sales in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. _ 
Everything for the home will be displayed, of A 
demonstrated and sold—from table delicacies two 1 
to furniture. _ 

agen 


Over 100,000 buyers were at the Fourth Annual pecial 
Food and Household Exposition. This year, ff #lied 


indications point to an attendance in excess of J‘. 


125,000. Here is offered an unequailed oppor- hen 
tunity to establish your product more soundly item, 
and get thousands of new users and dealers—in silk 1 


there 
hund 
Even though the Exposition is eight months prom 
away, contracts have been written for a large a 
number of exhibitions and reservations are a 
coming in daily. Wire or write The Journal of di 
Exposition Department for diagram of floor plan what, 
and list of booths still open. sults 


Directed by if an 


the prosperous Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 





“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!” 


oe ceive 











Are Expositions Good 
Advertising P 


Most of Them Neither Move Merchandise Nor Build Good-Will 
By Amos Bradbury 


|= newspapers tell me that 
the International Silk Show 
closed at eleven o’clock the other 
night and that “by midnight the 
work of dismantling the Grand 
Central Palace of the $3,000,000 
worth of exhibits was well under 
way.” And now that the show is 
over, I suppose many of the firms 
that exhibited think they are 
through advertising for the year. 

Leon Allen in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK says, “on this 
display of silks in every stage 
from the raw product to the fin- 
ished fabric the Silk Association 
of America is said to have spent 
two million dollars.” I think Mr. 
Allen’s discount of the press 
agent’s claim is a wise one. Es- 
pecially in expositions so closely 


allied to all press agentry, attend- 
ance figures, cost and all other 
statements should be discounted. 

Another man tells me that on one 
item, bringing a delegation of raw 
silk men from Japan and China, 
there was spent more than one 


hundred thousand dollars. The 
promoters are said to have made 
a profit of somewhat more than 
fifty thousand dollars. And now 
that the show is over and the work 
of dismantling it has been done, 
what, I wonder were the net re- 
sults? Whatever they were, and I 
do not believe there were many, 
if any, let us not imagine that 
much goods was sold, trade- 
marks established or good-will 
built up. Expositions don’t ac- 
complish such things. Shows, ex- 
positions, bazaars or whatever 
they may be labeled, are with one 
i two notable exceptions mere 
mutual admiration parlors, meccas 
for sample hounds, a place of 
jollity and conviviality for sales- 
men, a barbecue for relatives and 
friends. A combination cornhusk- 
ing and sociable for those who re- 
ceived free tickets from cousin 
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John, but they are not advertising, 
nor good business. 

As a friend of the advertising 
fraternity and a buyer of adver- 
tised goods I congratulate the ad- 
vertising business that it has 
always kept its skirts clean from 
this useless, outworn and dis- 
credited piece of foolishness, the 
business exposition to which the 
public is invited—at so much per 
invitation. What a happy hunting 
ground for souvenir grabbers and 
sample gatherers that would be. 
In my mind’s eye I can see the wo- 
men with market baskets on arm 
trooping in long line past the 
booths of manufacturers who felt 
they had to exhibit because their 
competitors did, gathering in three 
months’ supply of soap, and canned 
beans, and tooth paste. Through 
Printers’ INK I congratulate the 
industry that it hasn’t fallen for 
this flagrantly foolish custom of a 
“giant show.” 

I have no grudge against the 
Silk Show. As such shows go, it 
went over well. It wasn’t a frost 
like so many are. It happens to 
be recent and in the news, so I'll 
refer to it first and remember I 
am speaking of its effect on the 
general public, not on professional 
buyers. 


COMPARED WITH THE AUDIENCE 
ADVERTISERS REACH 


It is said that 20,000 people 
visited the show in one day, that 
almost 200,000 looked at the ex- 
hibits during the ten days before 
they were dismantled. 

This is of course great news. 
But it is misleading to many 
manufacturers. A handful of the 
manufacturers in this industry like 
Cheney, Mallinson, Migel and the 
rest who are consistent advertisers 
and who have reached millions of 
potential buyers, are not apt to 
attach too much importance to an 
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audience of 20,000 on the best 
night of the show. They are after 
the big professional buyers who 
come to see the new designs under 
one roof. But smaller firms are 
apt to confuse an audience made 
up in large part of men interested 
in the silk industry, professional 
buyers, their relatives and friends, 
with an advertising campaign to 
prospective purchasers across the 
retail counter. A man familiar 
with the textile industry, who at- 
tended the show on three different 
days, tells me that many of the 
small manufacturers did get such 
a wrong impression. A manufac- 
turér would hire a booth; spend 
real money on his display; detach 
a salesman or two from his real 
job of selling goods; hire a couple 
of blondes to give the exotic setting 
to the display and think he had 
impressed the public. Yet at least 


one such manufacturer hdd never 
taken space in a business paper in 
his own field, and did not even 
have an identifying label or brand. 

No one of the visitors, presum- 
ably impressed sufficiently with his 


display to want to buy the product, 
could have secured it at a store. 
He puts down the expense of his 
exhibit to “advertising” and he is 
kidding himself. The man who 
did have branded merchandise, 
and who did reach a certain number 
of possible purchasers (and after 
deducting his competitors, . their 
relatives, the souvenir hunters and 
the’ rest, the number wouldn’t be 
so impressive) certainly would not 
think he was advertising well if 
he used one issue of a publication 
a year. An eleven-month wait 
between impressions is poor busi- 
ness, yet many a manufacturer 
“shows ’em at the Show,” and 
fondly imagines he has impressed 
the public with his size and im- 
portance. 

The individual manufacturer 
gets a wrong impression in many 
cases about the business show to 
which the public is invited. He is 
bothered and hectored until he 
takes a booth. He hopes to have 
a chance to talk to a few dealers 
at least. But the man in the booth 
next door is giving away silk 
stockings or something and the 
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crowds who want something for 
nothing eddy and swirl around 
him till he can’t even talk. There 
is a kaleidoscope of color, con- 
versation and confusion for a 
week or ten days. His salesmen 
run up big expense accounts, and 
waste their time and the net re- 
-% to him is usually nothing at 
all. 

As a textile man said: “The 
show was a great success so far as 
manufacturers selling each other 
was concerned. They also sold 
themselves on the idea of another 
show. But so far as creating a 
permanent market among the five 
million people in New York was 
concerned, they didn’t sell a dol- 
lar’s worth of silk.” 

The individual manufacturer, in 
my opinion, doesn’t draw a profit 
that is at all commensurate with 
the time, trouble and labor in- 
volved in getting ready and going 
through the hectic period of push- 
ing, shoving and sociability. 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY TO 
ADVERTISE 


How about the industry as a 
whole? Look at the silk show 
again! Think what a nice little 
advertising campaign the raw silk 
people could have run to acquaint 
customers, a million or more of 
them, with the facts about raw 
silk, for the money they spent in 
bringing over the delegation o 
yellow men from Japan and China. 

The silk industry realizing the 
need of some method by which 
sales can be made is promoting 
the National Exposition of Every- 
thing in Silk to be held in the 
stores of the United States as a 
follow-up on the recently dis- 
mantled International Exposition. 
For this, my informant tells me, 
they will spend approximately 
$55,000 in outdoor space in eigh- 
teen cities. There was very litte 
real advertising during the show. 
The money went for beautiful 
booths and exhibits. And now tt 
is proposed to spend $55,000 after 
two millions have been spent on the 
exposition. Less money for paid 
advertising to reach the real buy: 
ers in all parts of the country that 
the promoters are said to hav 
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Margit Leeras in ‘The Birthday of the ~Infanta,’’ an opera by 
John Alden Carpenter. © Vanity Fair 


HEN any new and stimulating American work of music 

has its first performance—when some foreign musician 
of originality is about to appear in this country — Vanity Fair 
focusses the attention of its readers on these new departures 
from the conventional. Its critics—Deems Taylor, Erik Satie, 
George Auric and others—are themselves distinguished mu- 
sicians of modern sympathies. Such a treatment presupposes 
a familiarity with the fundamentals of music. Cultivated 





men and women realize anew from this that Vanity Fair is 
edited only for them. And realize anew that the Vanity Fair 
advertiser is talking particularly to theirclas. @ @ @ 


VANITY. FAIR 


One of tHe CONDE NAST Group 
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made! Fifty-five thousand dollars 
to reach one hundred million peo- 
ple at the trading centres where 
they can buy silk at the counter! 
Two million dollars to give a show 
to 200,000 people, who shove their 
way through a big exhibit and say, 
“Ain’t it pretty!” Is that sensible 
business for one of America’s 
great industries? But silk isn’t 
alone in its show foolishness. Not 
at all! This Old Man of the Sea 
—this false alarm of business— 
has fastened itself on many big 
industries. 

“Shows must have some pur- 
pose, though I admit they don’t 
sell goods, and are a confounded 
bother when they come in quick 
succession,” said the vice-president 
of an office appliance company to 
me a few days ago. “They win 
good-will. We don’t like to be 
conspicuous by our absence. We 
go in because our competitors are 
going to show and when we once 
get in, as leaders in our industry 
we like to make a real showing.” 


FASHION SHOWS AS A “FREE 
PUBLICITY” JIMMY 


I don’t think they will gain real 
good-will either. One of the end- 
less succession of never ending 
shows being pulled off during the 
winter months is the fashion show 
of the milliners. The public is 
supposed to be impressed and its 
good-will secured by publicity that 
press agents jimmy into news- 
papers. In one piece of vapid free 
publicity, after a description of a 
contest of beauties from different 
cities, we were told: 

“Another feature of the Show 
will be the milliners’ attempt to 
see just how much a hat can be 
made. to cost. Twenty-four hats 
made by New York’s most fash- 
ionable customers will be auctioned 
off in one lot to the highest bidder 
and there is no telling how much 
may be paid for them. At last 
year’s show the New York model 
hats brought $2,800, or over $100 
apiece.” 

Whose good-will is that sort of 
bunk going to win! It is ad- 
dressed to the public, and father 
who pays the bills is supposed to 
be pleased and made happy when 
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he reads it. The usual run of 
business shows neither moves mer- 
chandise nor wins good-will, and 
is an infernal bother and time 
waster. I have been talking to 
several men in various lines about 
it and the verdict is almost unani- 
mous. 

It gives an inkling of the trou- 
ble, bother, and expense to which 
a manufacturer is subjected by the 
promoters of shows. He continues 
to spend money and time on them 
in the hope that the next show will 
have more actual business value 
than its numberless predecessors, 
and because he is afraid he may be 
conspicuous by his absence. 

This particular manufacturer 
shows in more ‘than one _in- 
dustry. The china and crockery 
shows expect him and so do 
the endless procession of exposi- 
tions in the hardware field. “There 
was the big show at Chicago,” 
he said. “A hotel moved the bed 
out of a room, It cost us $12 
a day. The public came. We 
hoped we could talk to a few 
dealers. But I noticed that the 
average number of interviews that 
a manufacturer’s representative 
had with anybody, dealer, curiosity 
seeker, or the women who said, 
‘Where are the souvenirs?’ was 
about one per hour. A dealer came 
in and I asked, ‘Where were you 
yesterday? I thought you were 
coming in about 4 o’clock.’ ‘I was 
here,’ he answered, ‘but you were 
busy talking to a woman.’ Now 
that woman should have been ask- 
ing the questions she was asking 
me about how our product worked, 
at a department store or hardware 
store where the clerk might have 
made a sale. Not at a show. In 
the first week of a show lasting 
two weeks, there was another ont 


second week there was another a 
another city. There is another one 
at Pittsburgh. Others are coming 
soon at St. Louis, Grand Rapids, 
Rochester and‘ at Duluth—all inf 
the same month, think of it! And 
there is no real chance to do busi- 
ness at a show. It’s a sociable 
time. Most of the people go there 
(Continued on page 41) 
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"HE Orient begins to dominate the 
mode! And from Paris itself come 
to Harper’s Bazar these new fashions at 
their best as presented in the drawings by 
Drian and the incomparable photographs 
taken by Baron de Meyer. 


Harpers Basar 
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Year-to- 


HE farmers of New 
York State know 
“‘where they are going” 
and are well on their way. 
They have reached this 
enviable position only by 
applying themselves to the 
serious business of estab- 
lishing their stability be- 
yond any manner of doubt. 


They did this mainly 
through organizing nine 
co-operative marketing 
associations to market 
their products on a moder 
ousiness basis. 


Realizingthatmarketing 
is the bigger half of agri- 
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NEWS 


year prosperity 


culture, they secured ex- 
perts of their own to apply 
orderly business methods 
to the handling of produce 
from the time it leaves the 
farm until it reaches the 
consumer. 


During the formation of 
these co-operative associ- 


ations, the Dairymen’s 
League News has been a 
leader in the movement 
and a constant champion 
of the co-operative idea. 


Each week it devotes 
several pages of news and 
editorial matter to mar- 
keting news. 


As a result, the Dairy- 
men’s League News is read 
by more than 100,000 pro- 
gressive farmers who have 
had the vision to get behind 
co-operative marketing. 


As an advertising me- 
dium for the products 
farmers buy, the News 
presents an opportunity 
which you cannot afford 
to overlook. 


Dairymen’s League News 
Utica, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 119 West 41st St. 
Phone—Bryant 3463 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building 
Phone—Franklin 1429 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


From the following population figures you will see that our 
claim to a market of 240,000 is more than justified. 


Eleven counties in three States in which is 98% of the Joplin 
Globe’s and News-Herald’s circulation— 
Population Circulation 
County State (Ayer’s Dir’t’y 19237) October, 1922 
Jasper Missouri 75,941 16,700 Daily 
Newton " 24,886 2,318 
McDonald 14,690 589 
Lawrence sid 24,211 879 
Barry - 23,473 274 
Benton Arkansas 12,989 874 
Carroll w 20,480 } 274 
Boone 5 29,672 
Crawford Kansas 61,800 451. 
Cherokee si 33,609 4,316 
Ottawa Oklahoma 41,108 4,063 
TOTALS 362,859 30,738 
Se Pe enki 61,800 
301,059 


Our claim of 240,000 population for the Joplin market is 
unnecessarily conservative. In this definite territory (aver- 
age radius about 40 miles) Joplin has no serious competitor. 
Joplin, strangely enough, with only 30,000 population, is 
the hub of this 240,000 compact unit. Sales records group 
this market with metropolitan centers. That is why Joplin 
is listed properly for advertising campaigns based upon cities 
of much larger population. 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 
& News-Herald 


(A. B. C. Members) 


Paid Circulation Over 30,000 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta KansasCity San Francisco 
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because it’s a place to go. One 
inquiry an hour I think is a fair 
average. They’re not worth the 
time and trouble. They are fine 
things for the bootleggers and 
café owners. Three of us were 
sitting around at a recent show in 
a big city and a man came in. He 
gave us a card from a local café. 
‘I just dropped in to tell you we 
can fix you up at any time,’ he 
said, and he had a sample with 
him on the hip, and a retainer out 
in the hall who followed him 
around like a supply station. The 
shows are fine for those fellows 
and the bell hops. They are a 
nuisance and a bother for the 
manufacturer who has to pay the 
bills,” 

Manufacturers in two _ other 
lines emphasized the point that the 
big, successful firms in the indus- 
try and the big retailers don’t 
want the shows. A show is held a 
few doors away from a big retail 
outlet. Samples, trinkets and 
souvenirs are handed out at the 
show. The big retailer or the 
manufacturer at his office is not 
in the habit of dispensing trinkets 
and gewgaws to people who come 
in to talk business. The souvenir 
sample and free goods habit at ex- 
positions are unfair to the big 
manufacturer and his local agent. 
The sampling and free goods cus- 
tom at shows has often been car- 
ried to a point where the local 
trade rebels. Much could be writ- 
ten on this evil. 

There is a multitude of shows 
and expositions in the food busi- 
ness. They come along in an end- 
less procession during the winter 
months. What course of action is 
the manufacturer in this line to 
take when letters from food show 
promoters are found in every 
mail? Here is the method of one 
big concern in this business. “Not 
a day passes,” said my informant, 
“but somebody in some city puts 
up a proposition that we take a 
booth at a food show. The first 
thing we find out about such a 
show is who is behind it. If it is 
being gotten up by promoters we 
tell them to go to Halifax. If a 
group of retailers is behind the 
show or is lending active support, 
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we look up our sales in the com- 
munity or State. If sales are 
small, three or four thousand dol- 
lars a year, we repeat our com- 
mand in slightly more polite terms. 

“If the show is to be held in 
Portland, Ore., for example, and 
we find our sales there have run 
between two and three million 
dollars, and if a good-sized crowd 
of our retail customers is behind it 
we go in and have a big exhibit. 
But in such a case we go in solely 
as a matter of expediency. If the 
exhibit costs us $2,000 we put it 
down to loss, just as if we adver- 
tised in some nondescript medium 
such as a church fair program. 
Concerns in our field that are 
misled, often charge the expense 
of such shows to the advertising 
department, and so'rob the adver- 
tising manager unfairly of money 
which should be spent in promot- 
ing the sale of the product. But 
the older, wiser and larger firms 
consider the expense as an addi- 
tional trade discount, which cuts 
down the net amount the firm re- 
ceives for its merchandise.” 


THE WASTE OF ADVERTISING AT 
EXPOSITIONS 


Another manufacturer, the 
veteran victim of numberless elec- 
trical shows, a man who does not, 
by the way, even. use the trade 
papers in his own field, told me he 
thought the exposition was a good 
place to distribute literature. I 
don’t agree with him. 

Shows are not the place for 
good direct-by-mail advertising. 
Every man can remember seeing 
floors littered with expensive 
booklets at some show to which 
he went on a free ticket. A large 
percentage of the rest of it is left 
in hotel rooms after a big show 
as any hotel man can testify. It 
takes a brave man to turn down a 
booklet from a pretty girl behind 
a booth counter, but watch the 
man who accepted one from cour- 
tesy as soon as he is out of sight. 

I stated at the start of this 
article that there were a few 
exceptions to the wasteful extrava- 
gance of public shows and 
expositions. In this small list of 
exceptions I would include the 
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automobile show. The manufac- 
turers in this industry do some 
real advertising before and dur- 
ing show time in the city of the 
show. Their products are trade- 
marked and have previously been 
made known to the public through 
advertising. There is a certain 
news value attaching to changes 
in the industry. The unit of sale 
is large, so that when sales are 
made there is a goodly profit. 

And even in this field manufac- 
turers consider the show but an 
incident. They do not kid them- 
selves about the volume of sales 
they will make. A debate is being 
carried on right now in the trade 
press as to the intrinsic value of 
the big annual shows. It has been 
said that the real buyers in this 
industry prefer to study the ad- 
vertising at their leisure and to 
look over the car at a local dealer’ s 
and to get a demonstration in their 
own neighborhood. The same is 
true of vacuum cleaners, kitchen 
cabinets and all household appli- 
ances. The demonstration should 
be staged in the home, not in a 
booth; in the kitchen pantry or 
living-room where it will do its 
work, not at a show where people 
say “ain’t it wonderful,” “have 
you seen the badges they’re giving 
away in the next aisle?” The next 
time, Mr. Manufacturer, you get 
a circular for the latest show, and 
it will probably be tomorrow 
morning—don’t say “It’s money 
thrown away but I guess we'll 
have to be there,” but make the 
exposition stand on its own feet 
like any other proposition put up 
to you. Will it pay for the 
trouble, time and expense? 

In addition to the evils of free 
goods and samples at _ shows, 
which is a story in itself, this 
never ending succession of junkets 
and social events, called exposi- 
tions, breeds other evils. How 
many shows a year or a month 
can your industry stand without 
cracking under the strain? I be- 
lieve in learning from experience. 
Let us look at a place on the globe 
where manufacturers have had 
several hundred years more ex- 
perience in business expositions 
than we have. 

On a trip through Europe in 
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1909 I saw shows in full swing. I 
was told that some of them had 
their beginning away back in 
medieval times. Manufacturers 
seemed to think they were fine 
things. But they were overdone, 
just as they are being overdone 
here. And what was the net re- 
sult of the tremendous increase in 
these shows? What happened 
finally when scores and hundreds 
of promoters went into _ this 
method of making money? Here, 
gentlemen, is what happened, and 
I think it offers a timely word 
of warning before we, too, are 
forced to band together to protect 
ourselves against too many expo- 
sitions. The story is told in the 
little news item I saw in a Dutch 
newspaper, the Handelsberichten, 
of The Hague, Holland: 

The commercial fair, in many instances 
an efficient means of promoting trade, is 
being overworked to such an extent that 
the manufacturers have been forced to 
unite in self-defense against unscrupu- 
lous promoters. Complaints have ap- 
peared in German rae cong sg that 
fairs are being organized for the profit 
of the promoters rather than for the 
— good of the trade. The manu 
acturer is put to heavy expense, as the 
fear of competition compels him to at- 
tend all the fairs advertised. A central 
bureau has now been organized to advise 
manufacturers regarding the expediency 
of attending fairs. 

The Comite Central Industriel, an 
organization of Belgian employers, at a 
recent meeting expressed disapproval of 
all the proposed fairs, including the 
Grand Fair and the electrical exhibition 
planned for 1923, as well as the Na- 
tional Exposition announced for 1930. 
In the opinion of the committee the 
economic situation holds but little prom- 
ise of success for the fairs. 


These words of wisdom coming 
from manufacturers who have had 
far longer experience than we in 
public expositions are worth care- 
ful consideration. 

Every cent spent on one of 
these shows could be spent to far 
better advantage in so far as 
profits are concerned in more sales 
and advertising efforts. 

The exposition neither moves 
merchandise nor wins good-will. 
It stands as a challenge to every 
manufacturer who sincerely wishes 
to cut down his wastes in selling. 





Raymond Shaw has joined the sales 
staff of Child Life, Chicago. He has 
been advertising manager of Oil News, 
Galesburg, Ill., for the last six years. 
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1,218,000 
® 

is the print order for 

April Cosmopolitan 

—an increase of 149,000 


over April 1922. 


Particularly significant because 


of the 35 cent price. 


The mo tial Million lj lan 35 Cents 
a America’s Greatest Magazine 
Ea 4 Muger 
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Death of 
William A. Whitney 


ILLIAM A. WHITNEY, 

-Y vice-president of the Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., died on February 20, at his 
home in Longmeadow, Mass. He 
had been ill with pneumonia for 
thirteen days. 

Mr. Whitney was born in 
Nashua, N. H:, on September 29, 
1862. He had been with the 
Phelps Publishing Company for 
more than forty years, When he 
was four years of age Mr. Whit- 
ney’s parents moved to Springfield, 





THE LATE WILLIAM A. WHITNEY 


Mass. As a boy, of only eleven 
years, while attending grammar 
school, he entered the office of the 
Springfield Union to do office boy 
duties after school hours. In a 
short time he bought four news- 
paper routes. Being unable to 
handle them all himself he hired 
three of his schoolmates to assist 
him in covering the routes. About 
this time Edward H. Phelps, then 
city editor of the Union, became 
part owner of the Homestead, now 
The New England Homestead. 


. Young Whitney was taken over 


to the new property as office boy. 
It wasn’t long before he was ad- 
vanced into the advertising depart- 
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ment. Even at that early age his 
ability as a salesman manifested 
itself and within a few years he 
was given the title of advertising 
manager. 

In 1888, when the Phelps com- 
pany acquired control of the 
Orange Judd Company of New 
York, Mr. Whitney was placed at 
the head of the advertising de- 
partment of that property also. 
When Good Housekeeping was 
acquired later on by the Phelps 
interests Mr. Whitney again was 
detailed to take charge of the ad- 
vertising of the newly acquired 
publication. 

In 1899, when George S. Graves 
retired from the Phelps company, 
Mr. Whitney was then made a 
director of the company and ad- 
vertising director of all the Phelps 
publications. 

In 1908 he was appointed treas- 
urer of the organization and in 
1914 he was raised to the vice- 
presidency. , 


ILLNESS FORCED A TEMPORARY 
RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS 


Mr. Whitney had a _ nervous 
breakdown in 1920. For about a 
year he sought rest and quietude 
in Florida and California and was 
so restored in health that he re- 
sumed his work with the Phelps 
company. However, he gave up 
the title of advertising manager 
of Farm & Home and The New 
England Homestead and became 
advertising counselor of these pub- 
lications. 

Mr. Whitney was one of the 
best-known and most popular men 
in the advertising profession. He 
traveled extensively and was an 
indefatigable correspondent. He 
had a reputation of always being 
on the job and of never neglect- 
ing his business for side issues. 

He took a great interest in the 
movement for accurate circula- 
tion statements and was for a 
time a director in the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

Mr. Whitney’s most dearly loved 
hobby was in helping orphans. Hi: 
gave a great deal of his time t 
the Doane Orphanage in Long- 
meadow, in which institution he 
was an active director. 





M 
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|  tographs, the greatest pic- | | 

| torial feature innewspaper | 
in the Sunday Rotogravure 
Section of The Minneap- 

| the reproduction in the 
twin cities of the official 
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Carnarvon are owned by 

| The Minneapolis Journal. 
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| history, are now running 
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‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rorrevent Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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his 
only 
BUSINESS} Ape 
PAPERS | | If 
verti: 
quest 
\ 
I 
I 
A 
I; 
” 
about the “PLUS” |, .. 
for yo 
« BUSINESS PAPER is a §Gfearts 
/\\ piece of printed mater PLUS Gave « 
. its editorial value and char- §§ power- 
acter, personality, standing with the [J fr by 
readers, and general reputation. 9 The A 
Think that over carefully, for it’s the J trusted 
fundamental principle underlying the busines 
peculiar value of all publications. the ad 
tainab] 
The nature of the contact that a 
: ‘ At the 
paper makes with the reader is the ie a 
all important thing—not how many § ; |). 
copies are mailed out. A legitimate §;,.. 
publication is something more than 
paper and ink, just as a salesman is 
something more than flesh and blood. § THE 


A salesman might “reach” 25 pros- 
pects a day with calls and not earn 
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123 


his carfare. Another man _ seeing 


only ten a day, might earn $10,000 A 4 B 


annually. - 


If you want the maximum of ad- 


vertising results ask yourself these Member of The Assoct- 
. ° ° ated Business Papers, 
questions when selecting mediums: Inc.”, means proven cir~ 


ulations, PLUS the 
What is the evidence of READER highest ee deal 
departments, 


INTEREST? a 
Is the paper essential to its field? 





Is reader interest proven by voluntary 
paid subscriptions? 


Are the paid subscriptions audited by 
the A. B. C.? 


Is the character of the paper verified 
by The A. B. P., Inc.? 


If the answers are satisfactory, go to it, 

for you will have an open sesame to the 
A hearts and minds of the readers. You will 
, have a sales instrument of incomparable 
" power—wanted, needed, invited and paid 
, for by your customers and prospects. 


The A. B. P. type of business paper is the 
e trusted counselor of its readers; it is their 
€ [business or professional partner; and gives 
the advertiser a character of contact ob- 
tainable in no other way. 


a . 
At the comparatively low cost of space, 
e 

you cannot afford not to have the benefit 
Y Hof this tremendously valuable sales auxil- 
€ lary. 

n 

$ 


i @ THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


a 100% A. B. C. Audited. Reaching 54 
n Different Fields of Trade and Industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
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Guaranteed Cost Limit 











‘ OU may buy printing in one ot two O 
§ | ways: either follow the usual method mine" 
q | of getting competitive estimates, or place the ke 
: | . . : ut 
: the business without a price. Both prac- on ble 
q tises are open to serious objections. Comp 
a Peo 
: il Printing is different from other commodities. as Sul 
: | It is largely made up of such intangible but made. 
q i important factors as good taste and quality of biles ii 
i workmanship. Buying on’a “lowest bid” ing Co 
a | basis is an encouragement to the house badly shield 
| needing business to cut the price—and almost of ot! 
i | invariably the job suffers. —_ 
Dy ut 
‘ On the other hand, while placing the order miles 
; | without a fixed price is no doubt the best single 
A | way to get results, no business man likes to workir 
} sign a blank check. the po 
: | . 
| THERE IS NOW A THIRD WAY TO gle 
. | BUY PRINTING. We have established a to con 
: | new basis of buying for the benefit of those — | 
4 | who have not hitherto had business relations really 
i i with us, and who are dissatisfied with results plus wi 
q | following the ordinary customs. | —_ 
I} uct af 
} Under this method we submit to the cus- could s 
i | tomer, after consultation and a proper under- ° materiz 
i | standing of his requirements, our proposal to Busir 
4 furnish the work within a GUARANTEED im dressec 
q | COST LIMIT. i variety 
q | Two things are accomplished by this method. ie workin 
Hl : . s the bru 
i First; the customer is assured of getting the list of 
4 l tight kind of work, and second, he knows in AM turers 
q | advance the maximum price which he will be in : 
: | called upon to pay. The 
| metits 


| We welcome the opportunity to tell you the 
details of this plan, which will be found both In two 


1 interesting and practicable. a - : 
| to the 
° ment 
| : Charles Francis Press f=": 
1 H Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 B® summin 
| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City iooneal 


————— Ee attract ; 














A Basic Product Finds a Way to 
Advertise Its Salient Selling Points 


In Business-Paper Copy That Later Is Used for a Direct-Mail Campaign 
It Scores on Six Points 


How to find a market for fifty 
million feet’ of steel tubing a 
year, enough for a tube through 
the earth from pole to pole, with 
1500 miles to spare—that was the 
problem of the Standard Welding 
Company of Cleveland. 

People do not use steel tubing 
as such, but they sleep on beds 
made of it, they drive automo- 
biles in which it is used for steer- 
ing columns, exhaust pipes, wind- 
shicld frames, etc., and in scores 
of other products it is used in 
greater or less degree. 

3ut fifty million feet — 9,500 
miles of it! And that from a 
single factory, with competitors 
working hard for their share of 
the possible business. The solu- 
tion seemed to be twofold, first, 
to convince the known users of 
tubing that Stanweld Tubing was 
really the best of its kind, the ne 
plus ultra of tubing, and second, 
to develop new users of this prod- 
uct among manufacturers 
could substitute it for some other 
material. 

Business-paper advertising ad- 
dressed to executives in a great 
variety of industries in the metal 
working field was selected to carry 
the brunt of the campaign, while a 
list of several hundred manufac- 
turers considered likely prospects 
was compiled for direct-mail work. 

The business-paper advertise- 
melts appeared every two weeks 
in two colors. It was decided to 
have the first advertisement some- 
what general, as an introduction 
to the series, and then to bring 
out in each successive advertise- 
meiit some one advantage of the 
product. Each advertisement was 
to complete in itself, however, 
summing up all the advantages of 
the product and giving as much in- 
formation as possible to the pro- 
spective customer. 

A style of layout, designed to 
attract attention. and visualize in 


who. 
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each advertisement one particular 
quality of the product, was adopt- 
ed. Line drawings were used de- 
picting a hand in heroic size with 
a piece of tubing, and a panel con- 
taining different products illus- 
trated in outline with a Ben Day 
background, the tubular parts be- 
ing drawn in solid black save only 
for highlights. In a lower corner 
various shapes and sizes of tubing 
were illustrated in half-tone. 


HOW THE COPY TELLS THE MESSAGE 


The first copy said, “You are 
the unusual manufacturer if you 
do not use tubing in some form, 
or some other material in place of 
which tubing would serve better or 
more economically.” This was 
followed by a statement of the six 
essentials of good tubing, all of 
which were to be found in Stan- 
weld, and an announcement of the 
series, 

A great fist, grasping a piece of 
tubing, fairly shouted “Strength” 
in the second layout, and the head- 
ing asked, “Does Your Product 
Require Strength?” In the panel 
were illustrated a motorcycle and 
several other products in which 
the strength of the tubular con- 
struction was visualized. 

“Smoo-o0-ooth” was the head- 
ing of the next copy, and a well- 
groomed hand, possibly that of a 
purchasing agent, was depicted in 
the act of feeling along a piece of 
tubing. A vacuum cleaner handle 
was one of three illustrations in 
the panel, for unquestionably the 
housewife must have a smooth, 
highly polished handle to hold 
when she uses her cleaner. 

After the series was finished, 
the plates were used for a reprint 
in booklet form, as had been con- 
templated from the start, making 
an unusually attractive and effec- 
tive presentation of the product 
for direct-mail work, answering 
inquiries, etc. A cover was added, 
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ment one industry in which Stan- 
weld Tubing was_ successfully 
used. For instance, in one the 
chassis of an automobile was illus- 
trated showing the parts made of 
tubing. In another a bicycle and 
motorcycle, and so on. The copy 
brought out the qualities which 
commended the prod- 
uct to that particular 
industry. 

This, it will be seen, 
was just the opposite 
angle of approach 
from that of the pre- 
vious series, but with 
the same goal, that of 
showing the wide use 
and wider potential 
use of the product by 
typical examples, and 
the qualities that rec- 
ommended it for such 
use, 


Gillette Razor 
* Earnings 
The Gillette Razor Com- 


pany, Boston, for 1922 
reports net earnings of 


and a page of type matter de- 
signed to help sell the company’s 
facilities, its product and service, 
and to promote further inquiries. 

The makeup in booklet form 
was particularly striking, due to 
the form of layout and the plan 
of alternating right and left 











It Forms Well 


You can have Stanweld Steel Tubing formed 
to your specifications by us, or do the forming 
yourself. The point is, it lends itself ideally to 
after fabrication, whether it be simple or com- 


plicated. 
Stanweld Tubing is supplied in diameters from one- 
fourth inch to three inches, and gauges from 20 to 12. 
We are prepared to work with you in an engineering 
way to determine its suitability and economy in your 
product. 








When you buy Stanweld you get six essentials of good 
tubing: 


1 Strength 

2. Smoothness $7,602,939 before taxes as 
3. Accuracy compared with earnings 
4. Uniformity of $7,008,564 in 1921, 
5. Formability and $6,803,407 in 1920. 
6. Economy Sales in 1922, includ- 


ing those of subsidiaries, 
were 3,420,895 razor sets 
and 24,082,970 dozen ex- 
tra blades, as compared 
with 4,248,069 razor sets 
and 19,531,861 dozen ex- 


Specify “‘Stanweld,"’ not just tubing 





THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 
‘CLEVELAND, OHIO 








HOW THE ONE-POINT-AT-A-TIME PLAN WORKS OUT IN COPY 


panels. One seeing the booklet 
alone would not possibly get the 
impression that it was a make- 
shift on the part of the advertiser 
to use his old plates again, but 
rather a studied presentation of 
the product’s advantages, a com- 
plete story, with a cover plate 
carrying the title, a preface, intro- 
duction, frontispiece, six chapters 
and a conclusion. 

After the completion of this 
series a new series was begun, this 
time featuring in each advertise- 


Stanweld 
Tubing 


tra blades in 1921, and 
2,090,616 razor sets and 
19,051,268 dozen extra 
blades in 1920. 





New Accounts for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Ohio-Pennsylvania 
Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cleveland, Federal farm 


loans, using farm_papers and news: 
papers; the United Brass Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, brass plumbing 


goods, business papers; and the Frost: 
Superior Fence Company, Warren, 0., 
farm fence and “Vegetable Crutclis,” 
hardware publications and direct mail, 
have placed their accounts with the 
Krichbaum-Liggett Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 





Joins Toledo Agency 


George D. Wilcox, formerly in the 
advertising department of La Salle & 
Koch, Toledo, O., has joined the copy 
department of the Miller Agency Com 
pany, of that city. 
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|| Globe-Democrat 





St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards, - - - New York 
Guy S. Osborn, - - - - - Chicago 
J.R. Scolaro,- - - - ~ ~. Detroit 
C. Geo. Krogness, - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - - London 
Assoc. American Newspapers, - Paris 
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Inland Daily 
Press Condemns “Free 





Publicity” 
jh MOTHER publishers’ associa- 
tion has placed itself on 


record as opposed to “free pub- 
licity.”” The Inland Daily Press 
Association at its annual meeting 
at Chicago last week voiced its 
opposition to free publicity in a 
resolution worded as_ follows: 

Whereas, That object can be 
publicity has been before the In- 
land Daily Press Association at 
several meetings, and 

“Whereas, An attempt to dis- 
courage this free publicity has 
been made without complete suc- 
cess by having the secretary mail 
back all free matter sent to him 
by the members, and 

“Whereas, That object can be 
accomplished only by united co- 
operation of the members of the 
Inland Daily Press Association 
and such other associations and 
organizations as can be influenced 
to join them in this attempt, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Inland 
Daily Press Association in conven- 
tion here assembled recommends 
to its members that hereafter they 
publish nothing in the way of 
press bureau stuff, and 


“Resolved, That this resolution 


be published in such trade-papers 
necessary to give it the widest 
publicity and be it 

“Resolved, That the secretary 
seek the co-operation of like or- 
ganizations in this effort.” 

The resolution was introduced 
by A. L. Buchanan of the Su- 
perior, Wis. Telegram, and J. K. 
Groom of the Northern Illinois 
group. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention was Frederic W. Hume, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association. 

Frank H. Burgess, publisher of 
the La Crosse, Wis., Tribune and 
Leader-Times, was _ re-elected 
president of the association and 
Wil V. Tufford, of the Iowa 
Printing Company, Clinton, Ia., 
was re-elected secretary. 

The following State vice-presi- 
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dents were elected: North Dakota, 
Norman B. Black, Fargo Forum; 
Kansas, George W. Marble, Fort 
Scott Tribune-Monitor; Ohio, 
I. N. Heminger, Findlay Republi- 
can; Minnesota, Marc Atkinson, 
Hibbing News; Kentucky, Urey 
Woodson, Owensboro Messenger; 


Arkansas, George H. Adams, 
Pine Bluff Graphic; Michigan, 
Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood 


Globe; Missouri, Fred Notla, Ful- 
ton; Nebraska, J. H. Sweet, 
Nebraska City Press; Iowa, 
Orville Elder, Washington Jour- 
nal; Pennsylvania, J. F. Steven- 
son, Lancaster; Indiana, W. 0. 
Feudner; Illinois, M. S. Shaw, 
Dickson Telegraph, and Ontario, 
J. W. Cursoin. 


A Solution to the “He or She” 
Letter Question 


Tue Born Steet Rance Company 
Crevetanp, O., Feb. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article on page 92 of your Janu- 
ary 11 number interested me and I have 
been thinking about it since. The “he” 
or “she” question is a real question in 
writing letters. It has occurred to me 
that the salutation “Greetings” might 
be the answer. It is polite and friendly 
and applies to the individual or firm 
and to the male or female. It is al- 
ready in use in somewhat the same con- 
nection in certain legal documents. It 
seems to me to be an improvement on 
such forms as “Dear Sir,’? “Dear Mr. 
Brown” or “My Dear Mr. Smith” in 
busi correspond The “dear” 
certainly means nothing in most cases, 
as the correspondence is largely between 
individuals who have no personal ac: 
quaintance. 

The question remains, however, as to 
how to secure the adoption of the sug- 
gestion for a change, whether this one 
or some other; even though it may be 
generally recognized that it is desirable. 

Tue Born Steet RANGE Sapere, 

YNN. 











Millinery Account for Aubrey 
& Moore 


Louie Miller & Company, designers 
and manufacturers of women’s hats, Chi- 
cago, plan an advertising campaign in 
magazines and newspapers directed by 
Aubrey & Moore, advertising agency, of 
that city. 


D. J. Ferro Joins Victor B. 
Baer Company 
David Jacques Ferro, recently with 
the American Silk Journal, New York, 
has joined the staff of the Victor B. 
Baer Company, publishers’ representa 
tive, New York. 
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Circulation 
Facts 


There is ONLY ONE Chicago 
afternoon newspaper that has 
a circulation of more than 


400,000— 
The Chicago Evening American. 


And there’s nothing “approxi- 
mate” about it. 


Its A. B. C. circulation. 


Your selling effort is concen- 
trated principally on people 
under forty and those who THINK 


under forty. 


The Chicago Evening American 
is made to order for them. 
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EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 
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appears this fact— 
in Cleveland alone, there has been an i 
crease of 57,870 families in the last decad 
That’s a growth of over 31%. A 
Cleveland is just a small slice of the ric 
progressive Northern Ohio territory. 


and on page 6— 
is revealed that Cleveland leads the wor 
in the production of Paints and Varnishe 
Yet seven other important Cleveland i1 
dustries lead this one in the total value 
products manufactured in the Fifth Ci 
according to the latest figures availabl 


—there’s YOUR market! 


Just two of the countless vital facts whid 
are assembled in the greatest merchandi 
ing book ever issued. You'll need a cop 
for your business library. 
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J. B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
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If you haven’t already received a 
copy of The Plain Dealer’s Book 
for 1923, ‘“‘Clevelarnd’s Three- 
Million Market,”’ write for one. 
Address MERCHANDISING DE- 
PARTMENT. 
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R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Obviously—100 responsible customers who are able to buy 
abundantly and pay their bills are worth more to any busi- 
ness than 500 who are able only to look in the window and 
wish. What is true of 100 is equally true of 1,000. 


In Denver, The Rocky Mountain News (morning) and The 
Denver Times (evening), circulate almost entirely among the 
more substantial class—people who have money with which 
to buy. This explains why more automobiles and accessories 
are sold in Denver and the Rocky Mountain region, thru 
advertisements appearing in 
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Tonic for the Cub Salesman 


Necessary to Write Out an Occasional Prescription for Younger Members 
of the Sales Organization to Keep Them Alert 


By S. C. Lambert 


pro™ a little manufacturing 
town out West comes the story 
cf a very wealthy old man who, 
dying, said to his son: “More im- 
portant than the institution I 
founded, for the institution would 
soon die without it, is this mes- 
sage that I want you to read again 
and again.” 

On a scrap of wrapping-paper, 
written in longhand, the son found 
these words: 

“Always have understudies for 
every job in your plant! Keep 
the young men coming along! 
And above everything else, find 
ways and means of encouraging 
them, that their ambitions, the 


spirit of them, does not droop.” 

There is much of truth in this, 
and its application to a sales force 
is well known to every veteran 
sales manager. But there has al- 
ways been a problem involved. In 


a busy firm, nobody, it would 
seem, finds time to study the em- 
bryo salesman, cultivate his sym- 
pathy and keep the furnace fires 
of his ambition burning brightly. 
“A young man in the department,” 
observed a very wise sales man- 
ager, “is five times as much 
trouble as an old, seasoned fel- 
low. He is a highly perishable 
hothouse plant. The first cold 
blast withers him. Nevertheless 
the sales manager who wants to 
weather storms must look after 
these fledglings and keep a fresh 
crop coming on all the while. 

“There are certain traditional 
and established faults in the han- 
dling of the cubs in a department. 
I have been guilty of some of 
them, and I know their dangers.” 
He went on to list the more dam- 
aging: 

‘lendency to belittle the amateur 
and to continually make him con- 
scious of his ignorance. 

Holding him down and keeping 
him on only the very smallest and 
most insignificant undertakings. 
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Disinclination to trust him 
where anything of real importance 
is concerned, 

Too much “badgering” by the 
old-timers. 

High executives ignoring the 
younger generation on the sales 
force. 

The “Go-It-Alone” policy. 

Hard-hitting blame when mis- 
takes are made, 

Pay not even commensurate 
with actual results accomplished. 

The young salesman, just start- 
ing out, needs periodical doses of 
a vigorous tonic. The customary 
procedure is to write out prescrip- 
tions, in which high-voltage 
reprimand is the chief content, 
mingled with dashes of ridicule, 
scorn, intolerance, impatience. 

The youngster feels his incom- 
petence. He is ever conscious of 
his own shortcomings. And this 
knowledge is a handicap. He is 
constantly wondering if everybody 
keeps tabs on these defects. They 
loom larger in his own sight, per- 
haps, than in the vision of others. 


A WORKING AND RESULT-GETTING 
PLAN 


“T have a plan of my own when 
a young man comes into my de- 
partment,” explained a competent 
sales manager. 

“First of all,” he said, “I never 
stuff an amateur off in a remote 
corner. He has a desk of his 
own, properly equipped. His name 
is printed on a card and displayed, 
along with the oldest salesman of 
the staff. 

“For the first two weeks I do 
not ask or expect him to go out 
into the leather-bruising class, He 
is given company literature to 
read. He is allowed to walk 
around and get acquainted. I in- 
sist upon his coming to me for 
conferences at any hour, and I 
am never impatient. I do not 
smile if rather silly questions are 
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asked. I am as polite in his case, 
as considerate, as I would be with 
our president or the highest sal- 
aried star salesman. 

“And I tell the older men that 
if I catch any of them laughing 
at or impatient with any new- 
comer, they will be yanked down 
a peg or two in my estimation. I 
never neglect these younger men. 
At frequent intervals they are al- 
lowed to be present during con- 
ferences. Their opinions are asked 
and their judgment consulted and 
solicited. The loneliest man on 
earth is the embryo salesman in 
a new concern who sees the uni- 
verse spin past him, with never a 
word spoken. 

“T want our younger men to feel 
that they are a vital part of the 
organization. That they amount 
to something. That we look upon 
them as future high spots in our 
success, And I never, never make 
them feel that they must break 
records instantly.” 

In another case we find the 
sales manager deliberately hand- 
ing a young newcomer at least 
one fairly important prospect dur- 
ing the first two weeks of his 
initiation. However “green” he 
may be, he has a peg upon which 
to hang his courage. And that 
one live prospect acts as an im- 
mediate and wonderful incentive. 
He soon lines up one for himself. 

After the amateur has called on 
fifteen or a dozen customers in a 
day, only to be told there is 
“nothing doing,” and after he has 
doggedly trudged back to head- 
quarters, weary in every limb, 
empty handed, not a little shame- 
faced, the sense of embarrassment 
is greater than most people real- 
ize. It hurts to the quick. 

It is amusing but instructive to 
hear an executive say in this re- 
gard: “There is a certain friend 
of ours who acts as a buffer for 
young salesmen. He loves young 
men and cheerfully assumes the 
obligation. For many years a cus- 
tomer of ours, he portions out his 
orders. When we have a new 


man, we send him around to see - 


‘Mr. X.,’ who is always smilingly 
encouraging. The newcomer tells 
his story and is finally given an 
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order—a real order. This gentle- 
man is responsible for more hu- 
man successes than I could pos- 
sibly name. He manages to give 
the raw recruit his first essential 
grip on himself and his job.” 

The heart is eaten out of the 
pathblazer when he has a month 
of indifferent success. And so 
many sales managers are prone to 
pile on blame, rather than build 
up initiative and courage. 

One New York house, with 
twelve road sales representatives, 
makes a practice of allowing the 
youngsters to accompany a com- 
petent salesman on the road dur- 
ing the preliminary canter. The 
system has worked wonderfully 
well; so much so that the period 
of breaking in has been shortened 
by more than three months. 


AN INDIVIDUAL TESTIFIES 


Here is a bit of impressive per- 
sonal testimony from a young man 
who is now, after .seven months, 
occupying a responsible position on 
the sales force of an aggressive 
Eastern institution. He was asked 
how it happened that he, an al- 
most total stranger to the busi- 
ness, had made such rapid ad- 
vances. 

“They made me feel as if I 
amounted to something from the 
first hour,” he explained. “Peo- 
ple were never too busy to say 
‘Good Morning’ and ‘Good Night.’ 
I was noticed. That’s the big idea. 
And these were executives. I had 
done nothing at the end of the first 
week, although I had worked as 
best I knew how and as con- 
scientiously. I was not repri- 
manded. On a Saturday night, 
the sales manager called me into 
his office, patted me on the back, 
and told me it was not a business 
which could be mastered in a 
week, or a month. It would re- 
quire patience. If I had it, he 
had it. I was gathering knowl- 
edge. Then he went on to ex- 
plain how he was nearly six weeks 
getting his first order when he 
came with the house. 

“T left the office with a feeling 
of intense pride and gratification, 
and with a resolution to do big 
things. He made me believe that 
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Detroit and The News 









1923 Year Book 
of Detroit News 
Now Available 























D° you know that Detroit produces 75 
per cent of all the automobiles in Amer- 
ica? Do you know that America’s fourth 
| city is first in the manufacture of pharma- 
| ceutical supplies, and that this great city 
has a variety of industries, ranging from 
the manufacture of car wheels to corsets? 
Do you know also that no metropolitan 
city in America has one newspaper that 
covers the field as thoroughly as The De- 
troit News? These and a thousand other 
interesting facts about Detroit and The 
News are available to space buyers and ad- 
vertisers in the new year book, “Detroit and 
| The News,” just off the press. 


If You Do Not Receive This Book By 
Mail Send For It On Your Office Stationery. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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{ was not a drudge because I 
had brought nothing in that first 
week. It was not expected of 
me. Did I work my head and 
heels off the following week? I'll 
say I did, and with real results.” 

Keeping young men on forlorn 
hopes seems to be another bad 
practice, popular with some or- 
ganizations. It is handled in .this 
wise: On the company books 
there will be worn-out customers, 
disgruntled prospects or impos- 
sible “leads.” And these are 
turned over to the cub, “to prac- 
tice on,” although the sales man- 
ager will know very well, in ad- 
vance, that in all the list there is 
not one likely customer. 


THE CUB GETS A BITTER PILL 


What happens? After a week 
or two of discouragement, the 
young salesman is ready to give 
up. He has faced a particularly 
ugly kind of prospect. More than 
likely he has been openly insulted 

and all but kicked from the office. 

The young salesman should be 
given a few likely leads, and 
no hopeless ones, upon which the 
entire office has failed. 

Yet this practice of leading the 
innocents to slaughter is a popular 
sales department diversion. Speak- 
ing of “tonics” for salesmen who 
are just starting on the long trail, 
another competent sales manager 
states : 

“We have a ‘professional en- 
courager’ in my department. That 
is his official title. The cubs never 
know that there is such a job. 
Nominally, the man is known as 
a salesman. He is past fifty and 
with a perfect disposition. His 
smile is a tonic in itself. As we 
have something like twenty or 
more young understudies in the 
office all the while, we can afford 
to have such a master optimist. 

“While not appearing to do so 
at all, he keeps a sharp eye on 
all of the youngsters. He talks 
with them after hours and during 
hours. He invites them to come 
to him with questions. And no 
question is ever too trivial for him 
to answer seriously, carefully and 
with sublime patience. 
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“The boys always feel, as a con- 
sequence, that they have a real 
friend at court, They go to him 
with all their troubles and he 
smooths out the wrinkles. And it 
is also his duty to keep them in 
a happy frame of mind. If he 
happens to see a chap who is down 
in the mouth, because of indiffer- 
ent results after a long period, he 
builds up new confidence and re- 
minds him that Rome was not 
built in a day, and that folks have 
been trying to unearth valuable 
pieces of it for centuries. 

“The trouble in most sales or- 
ganizations is that there is no 
headquarters for the lonely soul. 
He just drifts and  drifts— 
neglected. Everybody is up to 
his own ears in rush.” 

The amateur in the sales de- 
partment of today is the profes- 
sional of tomorrow. There would 
be a greater percentage of com- 
petent, efficient salesmen, if more 
care was taken in the handling of 
the youngsters, the fledglings. 
They are allowed to go rudderless 
and uninspired. Often, while win- 
ning success, their experiences are 
so bitter and unpleasant, they 
grow into bitter men. 

We know a sales manager who 
has a unique method of remind- 
ing himself and his associates of 
his duty by his younger men. It 
serves as a suggestion, a hint, a 
never-failing inspiration. On the 
wall of his office there is a small 
cabinet. And in that cabinet there 
is a shelf of tiny phials, each 
bearing a label. It was the cabinet 
which prompted the writing of 
this story. 

These labels read “Hope,” “En- 
couragement,” “Fair Treatment” 
and “Toleration.” And when a 
young man enters the department 
he is given a dose of “tonic,” as 
occasion arises. There is no bit- 
ter medicine. Often the contents 
of the cabinet is shown to the 
cubs as an indication of the firm’s 
policy. ‘ 

In a sense, an efficiént sales man- 
ager is a doctor, who must write 
out frequent prescriptions for his 
“patients,” especially for his 
younger patients. 
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The Best Advertising Buy 
In Cleveland Today— 


The CLEVELAND PRESS 


(1) With a local Net Paid Greater 
Cleveland circulation of 143,041, 36,440 
more than The News and 30,904 more than 
the Daily Plain Dealer. 

(2) Regularly publishes more local ad- 
vertising than either The News or Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

(3) Last year THE PRESS carried a 
larger volume of advertising, including all 
classifications, than either The News or Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

Local merchants prefer THE PRESS, be- 
cause it thoroughly blankets and dominates 
the Greater Cleveland market. 

Year in and year out, advertisers indicate 
their abiding faith in THE PRESS by using 
more space in this great selling medium than 
in any other Cleveland daily newspaper— 
conclusive proof of the responsiveness of 


THE PRESS’ circulation. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Publishers Direct Representatives 


New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
St. Louis Atlanta Cleveland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CY, he Scripps Howard 
Including the Scripps-~Ms Rae 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
>——rion——_.- 


HEN Brohson Howard’s ‘*Saratoga’’ was produced 

in 1869, there was not a single American writer 
working exclusively for the theatre. Today, Augustus 
Thomas, with sixty plays to his credit, heads the list of native 
dramatists who have built an American drama and made our 
stage independent of European playwrights. 


The story of these writers— Augustin Daly, Clyde Fitch, 
J. L. Williams, Charles Klein, Moody, Booth Tarkington, 
Eugene O’Neill, Rachel Crothers and others—is told by 
Brander Matthews and Clayton Hamilton in the March Mentor. 
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Brains and Understanding 
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O know the American drama and its effect 

on our thought you must know the gifted 
men who have labored that American life might 
be interpreted faithfully to Americans. 


The March Mentor acquaints you with them 
and with the permanent values of their work. 


This month it is the theatre; next it may be 
science, or art, or history, or travel, about which 
The Mentor brings the information cultivated 
people want to have. And always the human 
side of the story is emphasized—the man whose 


brain has conceived and whose understanding 
has colored a lasting achievement. 


In more than 100,000 homes men and women 
who love the finer things in life read The 
Mentor, save it and read it again. For quality 
merchandise The Mentor offers an extraordi- 
nary introduction into these good homes. 


The 


MENTOR 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FourtH AvENuE 


N. Y. 
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Minnesota Dealers Sold 55,717 Cars 
and 9,806 Trucks in 1922 


VER since 1909, automobile, truck, 
tire, and accessories men have de- 
pended on THE FARMER (St. Paul) 

for latest accurate automotive data. 

Minnesota dealers sold 65,523 cars and 
trucks last year. You can find out just 
who sold them, and where, by referring to 
THE FARMER'S Twelfth Automotive Cen- 
sus. Ready soon. If you desire a copy 
just drop us a line. 
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The Sun is Shining Again in Minne- 
sotaProspects Brightest in 
. our Years 

Minnesota farmers bought more than 
30,000 cars and trucks during 1922, in 
spite of the fact that they were just 
emerging from an agricultural depression 
so severe that many city business men 
thought there was no farm market any- 
more! 

Business is improving. Every month of 
1922 showed a gain over the correspond- 
ing month of 1921. The average increase 
for the year was 16%. 

January and February 1923 are 16% 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


95 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Largest Cheviatian-kaneme Cost—“‘All You 
Need to Cover the Northwest’’ 

















ahead of the corresponding monthsof 192°. 

Write to THE FARMER, for Gilbert 
Gusler’s analysis of agricultural prospects. 
Just the information you want and need 
in clear concise form. 


Minnesota 
Livestock Val- 
ues Increased 
$12,198,100 
During 1922. 





Dairy cows and hogs on farms in Min- 
nesota gained in numbers sufficiently to 
overcome losses in horses, beef cattle and 
sheep and yet make a net gain of $12,198,- 
100 in farm value. 

Northwestern livestock producers mar- 
keted more meat animals at materially 
higher prices—sheep 59.6%, beef 27.3% 
and hogs 18.4% higher thanin 1921. — 

Minnesota dairy farmers are producing 
more butterfat at prices averaging 28.2% 
above 1921. 

All of which means there is business for 
you in Minnesota if you have something 
worth-while for farmers to buy and then 
go out and sell them. 
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A Change in Copy Results in a 
Fifty Per Cent Increase in Sales 


How the United States Rubber Company Found a More Effective Appeal 
Than Style for Its Raynster Advertising 


By Roland Cole 


"T BEBE are literally thousands 
of concerns in this country 
that believe in advertising in a 
general way but are not able to 
sce wherein it may be used to 
advantage in their particular busi- 
ness. They are honest skeptics. 
Many of them have tried it but 
with no measure of satisfaction 
to themselves. The particular 
kind of advertising they tried, 
they think, was a fair sample of 
the universal article. 

Advertising is not the act of 
advertising any more than selling 
is the act of making calls or talk- 
ing. All men who travel on 
trains or who talk to prospects 
about goods do not necessarily 
sell. Advertising, for one thing, 
is the adjustment of the sales mes- 
sage to the needs. of the prospect. 
There can be no effective and 
resultful advertising unless there 
are possible customers and facili- 
ties for serving them. But that 
is not by any means all there is 
to it. 

The experience of the United 
States Rubber Company in adver- 
tising Raynsters offers much sub- 
stantial food for thought to two 
groups of business men. One of 
these groups has just been re- 
ferred to—the honest skeptics. 
The other group is composed of 
advertisers whose efforts at ad- 
vertising come just short of satis- 
factory success, 

No man can ever be convinced 
hat advertising will help him if 

has no sincere will to reach a 
roal, any more than Helen Keller, 

deaf, dumb and blind girl, 

uld have learned to speak, as 

did learn, without the will to 

a — the art of articulate 
speecn. 

Che United States Rubber Com- 

any went into the business of 

1iking rubber raincoats many 


years ago. The line consisted of 
a number of styles and fabrics 
for men, women and children. 
Some of the raincoats were made 
with the rubber on the outside— 
real service coats for firemen, 
policemen, farmers, drivers and 
men who work outdoors. . Others 
were made for style, fit and good 
looks in many kinds of smart- 
looking fabrics of rich wool in all 
the latest patterns, with the rub- 
ber hidden inside. 

The line was complete and 
offered a type of raincoat for 
every need. But the market was 
as difficult and chaotic as a mar- 
ket could be. There were good 
raincoats and bad ones and many 
more of the latter than there 
were of the former. Reputable 
merchants understood as _ little 
about actual quality in a garment 
as did the man on the street, and 
consequently bought with an eye 
more to style and appearance than 
to quality. Raincoats were sold 
as private brand merchandise. 
The customer came to the store, 
relied upon the merchant’s repu- 
tation and bought the merchant’s 


_ brand. 


THE RAINCOAT BUYER ALWAYS 
WANTS A “BARGAIN” 


What man is there who has not, 
at one time in his life, been stung 
on a raincoat? It seems to be a 
weakness in human nature to 
cherish a hope that a raincoat, 
used only now and then, may be 
bought cheaply. And _conse- 
quently many well-to-do people 
who would not think of patroniz- 
ing a “cheap store” for any other 
article of merchandise, or of buy- 
ing something cheap in a good 
store, will buy a low- priced rain- 
coat because it looks “pretty good” 
or “fai 


air.’ 
It should be explained here that 
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there is a very. great difference 
between a raincoat “manufacturer” 
and a raincoat “maker.” This dis- 
tinction is not fully understood by 
the general public. A “maker” 
buys cloth, has it rubberized 
wherever he can, and with the aid 
of a sewing machine and a pair 





Buying a raincoat 
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ing it a really rainproof garment 

When the United States Rub- 
ber Company went into the rain 
coat business it was largely 
business of private brands, and : 
large part of the company’s outpu 
went into private brands for it: 
dealers. Trade custom, or tradi 
tion, had forced pri 
vate brand marketing 
A reputable manufac 
turer had no way in 
which he could iden- 
tify his merchandise. 
All he could do was 
to make an honest ar- 
ticle, believe that 
virtue was its .own 
reward, and wait 
watchfully. 

Here is the first 
dramatic pause in the 
story. The two groups 
of readers to whom 
these remarks are ad- 
dressed may interrupt 
at this point and say 
whatever they like 
about how advertis- 
ing could or could 
not change the mar- 


~ 








is like buying a car 
ket conditions that 
have been referred to. 
But whatever thev 
may say about it, one 


fact must be kept in 
mind: The United 


Teese Giese nes shenge Bi ioe the texes Raynetor line. ? 
clever makeshift at name Raynste 

atscnnauarein acti esd be ont of the enest Rayaoter States Rubber Com- 
Pa bab Ae pce ampere Lact eect of eed 4 pany was in the busi- 


ness of making rain- 
coats; there was a 
large market for 
them, and the com- 
pany made an excel- 





A COMPLETB LINE OF RAINCOATS—A type for every need 


lent article. Holding 
a market cannot he 





TO IMPRESS UPON THE CONSUMER THE VALUE OF REPUTA- 
TION OTHER FIELDS OF INDUSTRY ARE CITED 


of scissors, makes a raincoat, He 
may do this on a large scale or 
on a small scale. The manufac- 
turer, on the other hand, stands 
behind the quality of rubber that 
is used in rubberizing the cloth, 
and is responsible for every proc- 
ess from that point on until 


the garment is completed. As 
a matter of fact, the quality of 
the rubber used in a raincoat is 
the most important factor in mak- 


accomplished by 
standing still, any 
more than an oil lamp 
will continue to give good light 
unless somebody keeps on putting 
good oil into it, in addition to 
keeping the lamp clean and in 
working order. 

The company decided to call its 
line of raincoats “Raynster.” In 
the spring of 1917 an advertising 
campaign was begun, the chief 
purpose of which was to establish 
the Raynster trade-mark in pub- 
lic consciousness. A list of farm 
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An International Daily Newspaper 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 


National 
Coverage 


HIS map shows the distribution of The Christian Science 


Monitor’s circulation. Figures by states and cities sup- 
plied on request. : 














New England 

Middle 

South Atlantic....... 4% 
East North Central. .20% 
West North Central.. 9% 


There is no more thoroughly worth while group of people 
available to advertisers than the readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. This fact has had ample proof. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Member Associated Press Member A. B. C. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
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journals and other magazines was 
chosen that would reach effectively 
the kinds of people who bought 
raincoats for work and appear- 
ance. 

Style, fit and smartness were 
the burden of the advertising 
message, although always with a 
background of honest construction 
and the protection afforded by the 
name and trade-mark of the man- 
ufacturer. The reader of the 
advertisements was told to ask for 
“Raynster” in any good clothing 
store, and a style book was offered 
free to those who would write 
for it. Raynster advertising ad- 
dressed itself directly and undis- 
guisedly to meeting private brand 
competition. 


CAMPAIGN BEGINS TO DEVELOP 
DISCRIMINATION 


Some improvement in marketing 
conditions became apparent after 
the first year’s advertising. <A 
portion of the public and many of 
the better merchants began to take 
notice of the “Raynster” adver- 
tising and became more discrimi- 
nating in their choice of raincoats. 

Another condition had a great 
deal to do with slowing up sales 
on Raynsters, especially during 
1921. “The aftermath of the war,” 
according to the United States 
Rubber Co., “brought into the 
market not only a large number of 
surplus army raincoats’ which 
were good, bad and indifferent 
but also it brought into the 
market a type of coat known 
as the Army gas mask coat. 
The War Department had on 
hand a large quantity of rub- 
berized cloth designed for use in 
gas masks and this was sold to 
makers who made up raincoats 
that were cheap and practically 
worthless for the purpose. These 
coats were peddled throughout the 
country. They were sold for 
anything they would bring in city 
stores, peddled throughout the 
country districts by the wagon 
load and knocked down for al- 
most nothing at county fairs. The 
popularity of these Army gas 
mask coats, due to their cheap 
price, attracted imitators, and be- 
fore long there were various imi- 
tations, even more worthless than 
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the original coats, to be had.” 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany continued its national adver- 
tising campaign on Raynsters. The 
advertising story up to and in- 
cluding the year 1921 concerned 
itself with+ branding the name 
“Raynster” on the public mind, 
in emphasizing quality of con- 
struction, and in featuring smart- 
ness of fabrics, style and fit. 

In addition to the national pub- 
lications used during 1921, space 
was also used in the newspapers 
of a number of important cities, 
such as Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Omaha, Des Moines, St. Pau! 
and Minneapolis. Some of th 
captions from a few of these ad- 
vertisements will give the reader 
an idea of the appeal. 

“Raincoats of smartest fabrics 
—backed by rubber as thin as 
silk”; “Raincoats for business— 
theatre—country club”; “Smart- 
ness in every line backed by un- 
seen rubber,” and “Six layers of 
unseen rubber—light as silk.” 

Each advertisement carried an 
illustration of a section of the 
fabrics held under a magnifying 
glass to show how the six layers 
of rubber are built into the gar- 
ment, a reproduction of the com- 
pany’s circular trade-mark, and 
the word “Raynster” printed in 
very bold type. 

At this, the second dramatic 
pause in the story, the two 
groups of readers previously apos- 
trophized may say, if they please, 
that the campaign has not proved 
anything one way or the other: 
that if the United States Rubber 
Company is satisfied with the re- 
sults, it is the only one concerned. 
In the case of the first the ex- 
perience here related is of prob- 
lematical value. In. the case of 
the second there is no possible 
ground for passing judgment un- 
less there is a sequel to the story. 

The sequel to the story is just 
this: That the style appeal of 
smartness, fit and appearance 
which was so prominently fea- 
tured in “Raynster” advertising up 
to and including 1921 and had 
been instrumental in increasing 
“Raynster” sales to a degree, was 
abandoned in the company’s adver- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FIRST! 
. 
HE WORLD'S gain of 205,241 
lines in January was 24% ahead 


of the corresponding month last 
year. 


More important than that, it was— 
6 8 yy of the combined gains 
O of the morning-Sun- 
day field. 
45% of the gains of the 
I/O weekday morning 
field. 
40% of the combined gains 
O of all the morning, 
Sunday and evening 
papers of the city. 





Such leadership in gains. has been 
THE WORLD’S unbroken record for 


nine consecutive months. 
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o reads McGraw Hill lapers ? 


Executives? Yes, men in control of public utilities, 
manufacturing, mining, construction and other great 
enterprises—thousands of them. 


Engineers? Yes, civil, mechanical, electrical, mining, 
chemical, consulting, operating, designing, maintenance 
—all kinds of engineers in all kinds of industries— 
thousands of them. 


Circulation figures and classifications have their value. 
Numbers and percentages are definite and tangible. 
But they do not tell the whole story. 


It is necessary to evaluate an industrial paper in terms 
of its reader-interest—influence among the men re- 
sponsible for the growth and development of the field 
it serves. Then only is revealed a true picture of its 
advertising worth. ; 


McGraw-Hill papers have acquired such readers and 
gained their confidence through the soundness and 
authority of the editorial service rendered. 











McGraw-Hill Engineering 
and Industrial Publications 
Engineering News-Record 
American Machinist 
Power 
Bus Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 


Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
(Published in San Francisco) 


Industrial Engineer 
(Published in Chicago) 


Coal Age 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 


Pacific Mining News 
(Published in San Francisco) 


American Machinist European Edition 
(Published in London) 


Ingenieria Internacional 
(Printed in Spanish) 


Directories 


McGraw Electric Railway Directory 
(Published Semi-Annually) 


McGraw Central Station Directory and Data Book 
(Published Annually) 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


he combined net paid circulation of McGraw Hill publications exceeds 170,000 
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ti:ing during 1922 and a totally 
different kind of appeal substi- 
tuted for it during that year. The 
result of this change in copy was 
a 50 per cent increase in “Rayns- 
ter” sales for 1922 over sales for 
1921, an increase which, in the 
opinion of the company, is due 
largely to the copy change. 


THE REASON FOR THE INCREASE 


Moreover, the reason for the in- 
crease is easy enough to under- 
stand when the peculiar conditions 
in the field are recalled. The 
raincoat business was a private- 
brand business to a large extent; 
the market was flooded with cheap 
raincoats, fair in appearance but 
poor in quality, and demand was 
anything but certain. The United 
States Rubber Company entered 
this field in 1917 with an adver- 
tising campaign to put over the 
brand name “Raynster” .as_ the 
quality mark for its line of rain- 
coats and for four years made 
the name “Raynster” means some- 
thing definite in the raincoat field, 
with special emphasis on style, 
looks and fit. 

From the style appeal which 
characterized the copy during 1921, 
the campaign turned itself com- 
pletely around in 1922 because of 
the threatened demoralization ‘of 
the market by Army gas mask 
coats and other cheap competi- 
tion, and drove with full strength 
on one big idea, namely, that no- 
body could tell anything about a 
raincoat until they tried it in the 
rain. That, said the campaign, 
was the only test of a raincoat. 

“It’s not so much how snappy 
the raincoat looks when you stand 
before the mirror,” said one of 
these 1922 advertisements. “It’s 
the way it acts when you get out 
in the rain. 

“Looks, fit, style—they’re all 
important, and you can judge 
them at a glance. But after all 
the one big test is, “Will it keep 
me dry?’ Even an expert can’t 
always tell this, by looks. Your 
only assurance of satisfaction is 
the name on the coat and the repu- 
tation of its maker. 

“Raynsters are made by the old- 
est and largest rubber organization 
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in the world. The Raynster label 
is your guide and guarantee. 
Every inch of these raincoats is 
backed by layer on layer of finest 
rubber. Every seam is_ rein- 
forced.” 

Following this the copy goes 
into Raynster models and where 
you can buy them. 

Every advertisement in the 1922 
campaign concentrated on that one 
idea—that even an expert can 
hardly tell a good raincoat from 
a clever makeshift until it has 
been out in the rain, and that the 
buyer’s only guide and guarantee 
when buying a raincoat is the 
Raynster label and the name of 
the United. States Rubber Co. 
“Backed by forty years’. experi- 
ence in raincoat manufacture,” 
another advertisement reads, “The 
name Raynster is your guarantee. 
When you buy a Raynster you get 
real raincoat :protection.” 

The captions of a few of the 
advertisements used in the gen- 
eral magazines suggest how the 
story was presented: “It’s hard for 
even an old hand at the business” ; 
“What’s your opinion worth when 
you buy a raincoat?”; “You can’t 
test the value till it rains,” and 
“Only the hidden value can give 
you what you seek.” 


PEDIGREE MADE A TALKING POINT 


The campaign in the farm pub- 
lications was even more interest- 
ing. One advertisement showed 
an illustration of a man and a boy, 
clad in Raynsters, the boy pointing 
across the field to a handsome bull. 
The idea presented in the copy is 
that pedigree is important in rain- 
coats just as it is important in 
cattle, and that a man would not 
be apt to buy a handsome bull on 
looks alone but would want to 
know the animal’s pedigree before 
he could determine its real value. 
It is the same, reasons the copy, 
with a raincoat. Looks alone do 
not tell much. It’s the raincoat’s 
pedigree that is of greatest im- 
portance—how is it made and who 
made it? 

In like manner other advertise- 
ments compare raincoats with 
roofing materials—a roof may 
look fine when the sun shines, but 
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it is not a good roof unless it 
keeps out the rain. Again, the 
reader is told that buying a rain- 
coat is like buying a car—it is the 
name behind the car that counts, 
not so much the shiny finish and 
the comfortable cushions. 

The Raynster campaign for 1923 
will be a continuation of the 1922 
campaign. The increase in sales 
which came as a result of play- 
ing up the test of wear, the re- 
liability of the company and the 
guarantee of the name Raynster, 
was convincing proof to the 
United States Rubber Company 
that it has now found its most 
convincing sales appeal on rain- 
coats. Other advertisers whose 
efforts have not so far proved re- 
sultful, or where the advertising 
returns fall short of reasonable 
expectations, may find in the ex- 
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The Status of American Trade. 
Marks in Germany 


The adherence of Germany to the 
Madrid Trade-mark Convention on De. 
cember 1, 1922, and the consequent ac- 
ceptance of approximately 29,000 inter- 
national trade-marks for registration 
without preliminary examination, has 
been a cause of concern to owners of 
American trade-marks registered in Ger- 
many, owing to the possibility of con- 
flict between the international and the 
German registrations. In order to allay 
any uneasiness on this score the U. S. 
Department of Commerce has issued 
the following statement: 

“Since the United States is not a mem- 
ber of the Madrid Convention, the posi- 
tion of American marks in respect to 
priority over international trade-marks 
has been definitely established by the 
German Patent Office. In case of con- 
flict, any American trade-mark, regis- 
tered in Germany previous to Decem- 
ber 1, 1922, holds priority over any 
trade-mark included in the list accepted 
under the terms of the Madrid Conven- 
tion. Before an American trade-mark, 
tor which application was made after 





perience here recorded a sugges- 
tion worth trying: Is there a 
better appeal? 


Laundry Advertising Defines 
New Words 


The advertising of the Hennessey 
Laundry Company, Providence, R. I., 
has added to the worries of lexicogra- 
hers by introducing and defining the 
ollowing two words, descriptive of good 
laundry service: 

“Nottamark means that when you 
‘Send it to the Laundry’ your bed and 
table linen is returned to you without 
the slightest trace of unsightly laundry 


mar 

“Nottawrinkle is recognized by every 
fastidious woman as the symbol 
faultlessly laundered clothes—it means 
that your clothes are properly washed 
and ironed without a wrinkle.” 


L. C. Botsford with “The 
Mailbag” 


Laurence C. Botsford, recently sales 
analyst with the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, been appointed business man- 
ager and assistant to the editor of 

he Mailbag, of Cleveland. He was 
formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
and The Firestone Tire Rubber 
Company. 


Fisk Rubber Sales Increased 


The Fisk Rubber Comgann, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., automobile and 
bicycle tires, reports gross sales in 1922 
of $45,462,441, as compared with $39,- 
269,323 in the previous year and net 
profits after charges in 1922 of $1,655,- 
076, as compared with a deficit of 
$6,398,469 in 1921. 


1, 1922, can be registered in 
Germany, the Berne list must be ex- 
amined, and if no conflicting, trade- 
mark is found, the American registra- 
tion will be granted. .In the contrary 
case registration will be denied the 


American mark. 


Pre-Dates the Charter League 
“P. I.” Readers 


Franxiin P. Shumway Company 
OSTON, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It may interest you to know that 
Mr. George P. Rowell showed me a 
dummy of the proposed Printers’ Inx 
some time before it was issued, and I do 
not think there has been a copy issued 
that I have not received both pleasure 
and profit from reading. 

Your bound volumes are a staple in 
our reference library, being continually 
consulted by all of us. 

Franxiin_P, SHumway Company, 

Frankiin P. SHumway, 
President and Treasurer. 


Goodman & Suss Campaign 


Goodman & Suss, men’s clothing, 
Rochester, N. Y., have told their dealers 
that sales resulting from national adver- 
tising in newspapers for fall was so sat- 
isfactory that the same schedule for the 
spring will be r ted, starting in 
Southern cities on rch 1 and North- 
ern cities on March 15. Dealer helps 
will assist dealers in localizing its ‘23 
Point Hand Tailored” advertising. 


“Oral Hygiene Junior” is the name 
of a house publication on dental adver- 
tising published by Oral Hygiene, Inc., 
puetshers of Oral Hygiene and Proofs, 
+ nae fia The first issue is dated 

rch. 
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St.Louis Larpest Womens Specialty Shop 


(he Star carried more 
advertising for Yarlands 


in 1922 than any other 
StLouisnewspaper ~ 
The Stars excess over Its 2~ 
hearest competitor was 
126.266 ei 


THE ST-LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Selling Real Estate by Giving the 
Prospect an Idea 


Syracuse, N. Y., Real-Estate Dealer Advertises His Property as a Meaiis 
to an End in Newspapers 


HE ordinary real-estate sales- 

man usually starts out with 
the idea of selling land, or a 
house and lot, or a business 
block. Like the ordinary sales- 
man in other lines he doesn’t 
realize that the actual tangible 
product may not be the most im- 
portant thing he has to sell. He 
doesn’t think of selling his pros- 
pect an idea. 

Some of the best salesmen con- 
tend that their unusual success is 
accounted for by the sale of ideas. 
A real-estate salesman can sell the 
thought of comfort, convenience, 
community prestige, money-mak- 
ing opportunities, etc., in such an 
attractive manner that the pros- 
pect will be interested in spite of 
himself. He can make the pros- 
pect see back of the real estate 
the realization of his own desire. 

A real-estate dealer in Syracuse, 
N. Y., has furnished a specific ex- 
ample. This man, William A. 
Maloney, recently used newspaper 
space to explain and Sell his idea. 
In one advertisement he said: 


Tuere Are Onty Ten MILLIon 
CHICKENS “OF THE FEATHERED VARIETY” 
tn New York STATE 

There are approximately 11,000,000 
people in New York State. 

Last year these chickens produced 
62,000,000 dozen of eggs. we de- 
pended upon this supply only we would 
have but six dozen eggs each during the 
year for cooking and eating. 

New York City consumes more poul- 

products than any city in the world. 
We are only 300 miles from New York 
City. The express rate on eggs to New 
York is less than two cents per dozen. 

Profits from poultry products in 1921 
were greater than dairy products, hogs 
or beef. 

The average hen shows a profit of 
$1.00 per year. 

An acre of ground can accommodate 
1,500 hens. 

You Can Make As Many Dollars per 
Year As You Have Hens 

This will not interfere with your regu- 
lar employment. 

You have read about “Northwood.” 
This is only one of the possibilities here. 

Remember, you are right at the door 
of Syracuse. : 

Get in touch with us now. 


There were nine distinct and 
separate facts in this advertisc- 
ment. They were: 


(1) The number of people in 
New York State. 

(2) Eggs produced in the 
United States last year. 

(3) The average egg allowance 
per person. 

(4) New York’s consumption of 


eggs. 

(5) Distance from New York 
market. 

(6) Express rate to big market. 

(7) Poultry profits in compari- 
son with dairy and meat profits. 

(8) Average profit per hen. 

(9) An acre of ground i in terms 
of hens. 


Then follows a very shrewd 
argument. This raising of hens— 
if you happen to have a piece of 
land, and of course you have to 
have a house to live in anyway, 
need not interfere with one’s 
regular business, but can be on 
the side and in addition. Such a 
piece of land and house is avz‘:- 
able nearby. All you’ve got to do 
is to telephone or call on Maloney 
and get the details. 

Now it is safe to say that any- 
one with gumption enough to be 
interested by such a proposition 
and with stick-to-it-iveness to pay 
for such a piece of property will 
follow up an advertisement of 
that kind and then it will be up 
to the real-estate man to finish 
what has been so well begun. 

The indirect method is a strong 
one, and this Syracuse real-estate 
dealer has shown a real under- 
standing of it in his advertising. 


Memphis “Press” Appoints 
W. C. Tichenor 


W. C. Tichenor has been appointed 


advertising manager of the emphis 
Press. We-was formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Oklaho:na 
City Daily Oklahoman and more re 
cently had been with the Denver Jr: 
press. 
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The 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Giant Ads and Repro-Prints 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


CHARLES A. LONG Jr. 


as its representative in 
PHILADELPHIA 


His address will be 


ROOM 815 
1420 CHESTN UT: STREET 
Phone: Spruce 1173 


HARLES A. LONG Jr., for severay years 
has been connected with the Eugene 
McGuckin Company, Philadelphia, as man- 
ager of the Printing and Engraving Depart- 
ment. All work originating in Philadelphia 
and vicinity will be under his supervision and 
in dealing with our Philadelphia office you 
may be .assured of the same high quality ot 
reproduction and rapid delivery which has 
characterized our New York and Pittsburgh 
service. 

Mr. Long will be ready to accept business 
beginning March Ist. 





NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York 
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Made from a photograph—the place of 
business of a typical Motor World sub- 
scriber. 


Roberson’s Garage, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
sells supplies and service and handles Ford 
and Buick cars. Does an annual business 
of $150,000. 


These good country dealers are a big 
merchandising factor, since 55% of all the 
cars in the U. S. are in towns of 5,000 or less. 
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HERE are many thou- 
sands of so-called auto- 
hotive dealers but only a rela- 
vely small proportion of them 
re worthy of consideration as 
rospective merchandisers of 
our products. 


One good dealer who is 
pundly financed and has a 
rong local following is worth 
bore to you than a score of 
ealers of the shoe - string 
ariety. 





fr @ But where are the good deal- 
rs? How can you separate 
iem from the others? 


Any mailing list is evanes- 
ent at best—and can be kept 
elective only by constant 
fort and at considerable 
kpense. 


To circularize the dealers, 
ithout waste, is a hopeless 
ask unless there is an ample 
ppropriation for the cost in- 
olved. 









There is a way, though, of 
utting your message over to 
he good dealers and of gain- 
g their confidence and pat- 
mage without assuming an 


oe 
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a 


undue burden of expense. That 
is through the advertising 
pages of Motor Age and Motor 
World. 


The editorial excellence of 
these two papers, consistently 
maintained, attracts and holds 
the best elements of the trade. 
The men who lead are almost 
invariably readers of one or 
the other. 


This is borne out by the fact 
that 70% of the entire business 
of the automotive trade is done 
by the Motor Age and Motor 
World subscribers (based on 


actual investigation). 


For the cultivation of GOOD 
dealers these are the media: 


Flotor AGE 


for the -man who has grad- 
uated into a dealership through 
the service end of the business. 





for the man aeons training has 
been along merchandising lines. 


Only 4. 2% duplication. 
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8. S. Fort Victoria 
Furness Bermuda Line 






Group of Teachers ; Guests at 
Entrance of St. George Hotel, 
Bermuda 






[Enjoya 16* Ce 
| yoy Beatic 
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© ©) School Teachers 
as Travelers 


Close to 50,000 subscribers to 
Normal Instructor will devote 
their ten weeks’ summer vacation 
to travel. : 










School Teachers are already sold 
on travel; in fact, it is considered a 
necessary part of their curriculum. 








It’s just a question of where, 
| from an educational standpoint, 
their time and money can best be 
invested. 








Although our present rates of 
$500 per page and. 80 cents a line 
are based on 150,000 guaranteed 
circulation, actual subscription require- 
ments for recent issues have approxi- 
mated 160,000 copies. Isn’t this the time 
to order space in Normal Instructor, or 
to increase your present order, and get 
your share of this assured School Teacher 
Travel business ? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


. 910 South Michigan Avenue 110 West 34th Street 
May issue closes Mar. 26 Cc. E. Gardner * "George V. Rumage 


. Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
June issue closes Apr. 25 7 . ett 


No July-and August issues. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 
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Advertising a Seam to Sell a Sewing 


Machine 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company Creates Demand for 
Its Product by Advertising to Retailer and Jobber as 
Well as the User—the Manufacturer 


TB keynote of nearly every 
successful sales policy is, to 
have found the Reason Why, and 
then to have given it continuously 
and diligently to the manufactur- 
er’s salesmen, the jobbers’ sales- 
men, the road salesmen, the re- 
tailer and the salesmen behind the 
counter. The following problem 
and its solution illustrates this 
principle. When in 1913 the Will- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
of New York, maker of sewing 
machines, had completed the final 
improvements on a machine for 
making a flat seam on knitted un- 
derwear, it was faced with an un- 
usual situation. 

The market was limited to about 
750 underwear manufacturers, pro- 
ducing all grades of goods, in the 
United States and Canada. It 
would be difficult to find more 
conservative men, to whom the 
word “improvement” would be 
more exasperating. To tear out 
their present satisfactory and com- 
plete equipment, and to replace it 
with new apparatus meant thou- 
sands of dollars wasted, unless the 
new features could be made to 
produce sales and prestige almost 
from the start. A great effort had 
to be made to convince the manu- 
facturer that Flatlock machines 
were well worth the time he might 
give to their investigation. Even 
though he was satisfied of their 
utility as economical units in his 
mill, in addition he must be as- 
sured that his trade would con- 
tinue to sell enough garments with 
the new seam, year in and year 
out, to warrant the large invest- 
ment he would have to make. 

touch of comedy was fur- 
nished by one mill owner who 
with reluctance admitted the value 
of the achievement, acknowledged 
that he would have to place the 
machine in his factory, and then 
began to remonstrate rather warm- 
ly, not to say fretfully, with the 


owners for inventing an instru- 
ment so useful and necessary that 
he was obliged to buy it, saying 
that it was taking money right out 
of his pocket; yes, literally rob- 
bing him. 

For many preceding years Will- 
cox & Gibbs had supplied the fac- 
tories with machines that sewed 
overlapping seams, simultaneously 
cutting the rough edges, but the 
garment had to be handled two or 
three times before the process was 
completed, and its appearance was 
not attractive, and the garment it- 
self was ungainly and uncom fort- 
able. The new machine produced 
a seam that was made by the per- 
fect union of two abutted cut 
edges, thus forming no ridge or 
welt, as did the overlapped seam. 


WHAT THE MACHINE COULD DO 


Being of one thickness, the seam 
lay flat and therefore improved 
immensely the appearance and 
comfort of the clothing, and in 
addition was found to be stronger 
than the material itself. The ma- 
chine that produced these amazing 
results was a marvel of compact- 
ness, being hardly larger than the 
ordinary sewing machine; it used 
nine threads at once, and ran eas- 
ily at a speed of twenty-eight hun- 
dred stitches a minute, all of these 
exploits awakening the admiration 
of those who witnessed them. It 
is said that one manufacturer sat 
spellbound before it for hours, and 
then wanted to take it home with 
him in his trunk, and put it imme- 
diately to work in his factory. 

In general, however, the mill 
owner had to be convinced of the 
favorable attitude of the trade. So 
Willcox & Gibbs made large quan- 
tities of sample seams, and distrib- 
uted them widely to the under- 
wear jobber, retailer and manufac- 
turer, together with a strong letter 
setting forth the many claims for 
the Flatlock Seam, foremost of 
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which was the fact that here lay 
a new selling argument for the 
men who made and sold the im- 
proved goods. As they were sole 
makers of this invention they 
played up the slogan, “Flatlocks, 
The Seam that Sells the Garment, * 
and subordinated the firm name. 
They still pursue this policy. 

As soon as the retailer received 
these samples he saw the value of 
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the horizon a new selling power; 
a new reason for selling goods. 
Willcox & Gibbs had been clever 
enough at the very start to fur- 
nish all the factors with the rea- 
son why this seam was attractive 
and a good seller, and had actually 
provided them with all the argu- 
ments they needed to make a suc- 
cess of the invention. 

Naturally the first manufacturer 
who purchased the 
machine was gratified 








The Seam That Sells The Garment at the reception that 


met the introduction 
of the goods. The 
jobbers heralded the 
fact that they had 
been able to meet the 
wishes of their retail 
customers who had 
asked them for these 
goods, and who of 
course, now that 
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With comfort of the first importance in the consideration 
of underwear, it is well to find out just what it is that is 
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they could get them, 
bought them in good 
quantities. ‘So well had 
the sampling and pre- 
liminary letters done 
their work, that as 
soon as the first ship- 
ment reached the re- 
tailers they began ad- 
vertising to the con- 
sumer that they had 


ae 
we dant ea Co., Lad., 20 Fore $t., Leadon, B.C. 2 
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underwear in stock 








COPY THAT SHOWED RESULTS IN PICTURE 


the new idea, got tremendously en- 
thused and began a vigorous cam- 
paign to get his jobber to handle 
garments made with this seam. 
The jobber in the meantime had 
received the samples himself, had 
been attracted by them and had 
begun to write his mill to ask 
that he might be supplied with 
this new finish, and he backed 
up his request with the letters 
he had received from his re- 
tail customers. Of course the 
manufacturers did not long hesi- 
tate, for they saw looming on 


with the Flatlock 
seam. They all used 
the name so conve- 
niently given to them 
by Willcox & Gibbs, 
whose judgment in 
exploiting the slogan 
rather than the firm 
name was thus vindi- 


cated. 

In this manner Flatlock Seams 
made their start, and from that 
time there has been a steady prog- 
ress, until today practically every 
manufacturer of first-class under- 
wear has enough machines to take 
care of all his high-grade lines. 
In a few instances all the product 
of a mill is seamed with Flatlock 
machines. Indeed, from the be- 
ginning the manufacturer has been 
quick to seize the merchandising 
possibilities of the invention, and 
has used it as perhaps the most 
important of all the distinguishing 
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features of his finest products. 

It: wowkd: seem as though this 
tendency might well become the 
next problem for Willcox & Gibbs 
to overcome by their advertising, 
for now they are suggesting in 
the mediums they employ that the 
manufacturer who has their ma- 
chine for the fine grades, install it 
for the cheaper lines, and are also 
calling his attention to the fact 
that only one operation is required 
for making Flatlock seams while 
other methods take two or three 
handlings. They are also bidding 
for the business of the manufac- 
turer of the cheaper goods, for 
they feel that the comfort of this 
seam is so apparent that the con- 
sumer of all grades will demand 
the flat seam. Inasmuch as the cost 
is not prohibitively higher they 
think that the manufacturer will 
come to their way of thinking. 

At present the company’s adver- 
tisements appear in publications 
read by the manufacturer, and in 
others for thé.retail trade. They 
are models for straightforward 
advertising with carefully chosen 
words, adequate in their ssmplicity, 
and with illustrations that show 
the six admirable features of the 
machine. With only slight changes 
these advertisements appeal to all 
branches of the trade. Thus a 
note of harmony is constantly 
sounded, because all who deal in 
the goods use the arguments pro- 
vided for them by Willcox & 
Gibbs and constantly reiterated in 
all their advertising. 


Changes in Staff of Carpenter 


& Company 

Arthur W. Cooley has joined the 
staff of Carpenter & Company, publish- 
ers’ representatives, at Chicago. He 
was formerly with Erwin, asey & 
Company and Critchfield & Company, 
advertising agencies of Chicago. 

Joseph A. McLoughlin, has resigned 
as secretary and Western manager of 
Carpenter & Company ‘to join the 
Kankakee, IIl., News. 


Toledo Better Business 


Commission Appointment 

Scott McCafferty has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Toledo, O., 
Better Business Commission, succeeding 


Robert Mount, who resigned to become: 
secretary of the newly organized Colum- 
bus Better Business Commission. 
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Boosting the Other Performers 
Helps the Whole Show 
NationaL Tuse Company 

PittspurGu, Pa., Feb. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I have several times been tempted to 
call your attention to a feature of the 
Jordan Motor Car advertising, which 
has ‘always impressed me, and your 
comment on a recent piece of copy 
which appeared in one of the Chicago 
papers, reproduced in your February 15 
issue, has again brought this to my 
attention. 

Here’s a service that I think Print- 
ERS’ INK can render to the general ad- 
vertising fraternity, by taking advantage 
of any opportunity to comment on the 
policy of the kind employed by Mr. 
Jordan. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Jordan speak on several occasions, 
as well as following his advertising, and 
I have never yet heard him speak about 
the motor-car business that he did not 
always give a great deal of credit to 
the other fellow; invariably he will refer 
to the good qualities in other cars, or 
will point out the splendid policies used 
by the manufacturers, and always men- 
tions the names. One thing I have al- 
ways admired about him is that while 
the rank and file of people,in referring 
to Mr. Ford, and the Ford car, do so 
in a sense, if not ridicule, at least in 
a light vein, with the object of “poking 
fun” at the Ford car, and it is refresh- 
ing to hear someone like Mr. Jordan 
pay a tribute to the Ford organization, 
and the Ford car, in general. 

This piece of copy which you repro- 
duced is simply a selection of the policy 
which Mr. Jordan has carried out for 
a number of yéars, and I am sure that 
the writer, as well as the majority of 
the members of The Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s Classroom, agree with you that it 
certainly creates favorable opinion. He 
has a knack and a grace of saying these 
things, which is bound to win Ttends 
for the Jordan car, and invariably in 
talking about the motor-car industry he 
says little or nothing about his own car. 

The point I like in your article is 
“and the manufacturer who is not afraid 
to admit openly there are others in the 
field making good products will get his 
share, plus an incalculable amount of 
good-will.” It is only fair to this com- 
pany to say that this is the policy that 
has been employed by this department 
for years; we never try to give the im- 
pression in our printed matter, or other- 
wise, that we are “the whole show.” 
We have positive proof that this policy 
has won many friends, and we are sat- 
isfied that in the long run it pays big 
dividends. 

NationaL Tuse Company, 
W. L. ScuAErFFER, 


Advertising Manager. 


The Mexia, Texas, Evening News has 
changed its name to the Mexia Daily 
News and _ its number of editions from 
seven to six, the Saturday edition being 
dropped. 
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Subject: The Traditions of Your Firm 


Gentlemen: 


ately successful, has built his business along certain fairly 
well defined methods of operations. They have come to be 


a 
Almost every manufacturer, who has been even moder- | 
traditions. | 
i 
} 


An advertising agency must be “well seasoned” by prac- 
tical experience or it may jump in headlong, cut many of } 
the manufacturer’s ties with the past and leave him stranded | 
with a feeling that he has gone back on all his old friends. ] 


There are very few concerns that like to start out on a 
new plan which even remotely suggests that all policies in 
the past have been wrong, even if ready to admit that some 
things which they have done are antiquated and might be 
improved. A manufacturer who is continually changing 
from one extreme to another, gets the reputation of suffering 
from erratic leadership. Our firm has, for 26 years, fol- 
lowed fairly well defined policies which have been brought 
up to date and made progressive as needs have arisen for 
such changes. 


We do not, however, believe that advertising is the sum 
total of all achievement, nor that it is the only life-saver in 
time of trouble. We believe that it serves a most useful 
and economic purpose; that it certainly should be part of a 
concern’s complete program. It should be representative of 
the manufacturer’s traditions, purposes and present methods 
of operation. His salesmen should be in complete harmony 
with the advertising policy and should get many of their 
best seliing talks out of it; in fact, it should be a good part 
of their sales manual. Otherwise not only the advertising 
will lose much of its strength, but the salesmen’s work will 
be partly inefficient. 














Team work between the production end, the business man- 
agement, the sales department and the advertising is very } 
important today under present business conditions. The ad- 
vertising agency should have a clear conception of this com- 
plete unity of purpose and harmony of operation, and be 
able to assist the manufacturer in the perfecting of such 











| 
team work. 
Very truly yours, | 
Advertising Agency 
44 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Charter Member A.A.A.A. 
The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK issue of Mar. 15. 
| 
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The Grim Business of 
Being Funny 


Sam Hellman is the product of the great news- 
paper training camps. He claims—very modestly 
—to have worked on practically every paper in 
the United States. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion. 


One ‘day, during a. summer vacation, while a 
student at the University of California, he shipped 
on a freighter bound for Australia. He liked the 


life so much that he was tempted to range the seas 
for the rest of his days. 


But he somehow got into néwspaper work and 


roved the country instead. He has ridden the R 


brake beams and done all those things many of 
us tell ourselves we'd like to do, and recently— 
having accumulated a store of experiences—he 
settled down to the grim business of being funny. 


With the result that he has leaped into the big 
magazines, almost, one might say at a bound. 


Duke’s Fluke, Hellman’s first contribution, ap- 
pears in the March issue. 
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Sam Hellman 


Signs up for six rounds 
with 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 


“The largest proved male circulation in America” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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No. 10 of a Series 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF’ 


With Tools and Paints 


EVENTEEN national advertisers are co- 

operating in an unusual campaign to 

make more men want to use tools and paints 
—to do things themselves. 


Hardware Dealers are cooperating in this 
campaign by mailing hundreds of thousands 
of “Do-It-Yourself” folders supplied by Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. And 60,000,000 
pages of “Do-It-Yourself” ideas are placed 
in the hands of Popular Science Monthly’s 
250,000 readers every year. 


This campaign has created a tremendous 
“dealer influence” for advertisers who sell 
tools, paints or other products through Hard- 
ware Stores. Full facts on how sales can be 
increased through this campaign on request. 


Popular Science 


MONTHLY 





Advertise to Men Zhrough Men's Magazines 
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aking the Coupon More Than a 
Corner Decoration 


he Volume of Replies Brought by a Coupon Is Dependent upon Many 
Unsuspected Factors 


By W. H. Heath 


HE efficacy of the coupon, in 
advertising, is not to be de- 
nied. It is, in a sense, the 
butreached hand, the more inti- 
ate contact between manufac- 
urer and consumer. It provides 
natural outlet for such materials 
s may not be included in even the 
ost far-reaching campaign. Of 
erhaps greater significance is its 
herent power to sift the indif- 
erent prospect from the one who 
k conscientiously interested. When 
eople go to the trouble of filling 
a coupon and forwarding it, 
ey may be looked upon as fertile 
oil. They are apt to mean busi- 
ess, 
If coupons are worth anything 
t all, they are worth conscientious 
tudy and planning. They are a 
ital organ, responding to the life 
lood of an entire campaign. That 
p many of them respond feebly 
Sin no sense a reflection upon the 
asic idea. 
“I have used coupons,” we heard 
mn advertiser once say; “they are 
f no service. For a year I gave 
pace to them and very liberal 
pace, but they failed of their pur- 
ose. I am through with them.” 
ut suppose we analyze what ac- 
ally took place. In a series of 
welve half-pages, magazine space, 
tge coupons had been inserted. 
hey were attractively placed and 
esigned. But few persons re- 
bonded. The real reason, al- 
hough not at first apparent, was 
ally discovered. 
In designing those coupons, the 
ist had made them in strange, 
umsy and irregular shapes. They 
ere oval, or with indented cor- 
ts. The excuse of the lay- 
it man was that he wanted to do 
omething odd and_ different.” 
ch coupon shapes “looked bet- 
t’ and were “more artistic” in 
€ gencral composition. But peo- 





ple were actually frightened away 
by the unmanageable shapes. 
pair of scissors or even a penknife 
would experience genuine diffi- 
culty in cutting out these coupons. 
The first law of such advertising 
ideas is to make it as easy for the 
prospect as possible. People are 
not prone to go to a lot of trouble 
just to please an advertiser. How 
stupid to fly deliberately in the 
face of admitted and clearly estab- 
lished human traits. 

The advertiser was finally per- 
suaded to try a new series of ad- 
vertisements featuring coupons. 
This time they were made up of 
straight lines, clearly and sharply 
defined with dotted lines. The 
returns were satisfactory. 


THE REASONS FOR FAILURE CAN BE 
FOUND 


When coupons are unsuccessful 
it is nearly always possible to find 
a reason for it. They have been 
guilty of some flagrant violation 
of common sense. They have 
either been weak in physical form, 
or their text has been weak and 
the approach, up to this point, in- 
expertly consummated. Since the 
coupon, as a general rule, offers 
something for nothing, or at least, 
makes some sort of attractive in- 
ducement, it is untenable to assert 
that people will fail to respond. 

Despite all that has been said 
and written on the subject for the 
past fifteen years, the tendency is 
to make coupons smaller than they 
should be, and to cramp the space 
devoted to signatures and ad- 
dresses. In a recent systematic 
study of more than two hundred 
advertising coupons, less than 40 
per cent of the total number 
avoided these two faults. Compar- 
atively few persons write a small, 
copper-plate hand. They require 
room for fads and flourishes of 
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penmanship. The use of stub pens 
is common. And - people will not 
“cramp their style” or reconstruct 
their methods of writing, to please 
the advertiser. A sales manager, 
in a tirade against small coupons, 
brought to our attention a basket- 
full of coupons, signed, but often 
entirely illegible. In attempting to 
decipher these names and ad- 
dresses there was an average of 
62 per cent of errors in address- 
ing replies. 

How can anything definite be 
arrived at as to size of coupon and 
signature lines? One advertiser 
has solved it in this way: he has 
the sample coupons printed upon 
sheets of paper, independent of 
the advertising, and passes them 
around his own offices, with a re- 
quest that they be filled out by 
—. 

ith thirty or forty filled-in 
coupons, it is comparatively easy 
to select the most practical, merely 
by a study of signatures and their 
positions on the dotted line allotted 
to them. Unquestionably, it is out 
of all reason to expect the pros- 
pect to squeeze name and ad- 
dress into a space often as small 
as one-half inch in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in depth. But 
there is another side to even this 
question. Many advertisers are 
compelled to observe sharp space 
limitations. Single column three 
and four-inch campaigns are many 
and mark the beginnings of future 
advertisers on a large scale. There 
is a story to be told and a picture 
to be introduced. And the coupon 
is also a necessity. What is the 
advertiser to do? 

Very often those tiny coupons, 
frankly impractical, are employed 
because they show “the right 
spirit.” If the reader is suffi- 
ciently interested, he will cut it 
out, small as it is, paste it on a 
postcard and respond just the 
same. A certain number of re- 
plies are secured, with which the 
advertiser is content. 

A reader writes to PRINTERS 
INK and says: 

“Is it really worth while to have 
a coupon in the advertisement at 
all? If so, isn’t it also worth 
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while to give the coupon sufficient 
space and a good location so that 
it will be used? If it isn’t, why 
not leave it out, instead of stick. 
ing it in a corner or down at th 
bottom to fill up space and per. 
haps unbalance the entire ad?” 

Several questions are involved 
here. To the first, we would say 
that coupons, by actual test, pro- 
duce results and often build up a 
invaluable mailing list. There ar¢ 
virtues connected with coupons, 
such as placing catalogues, litera. 
ture or samples in the hands of 
receptive persons. Very often 
while apparently giving thes 
samples away at cost, by placing 


etc.,” the manufacturer is actuall 
not losing anything at all, but ha 
so studied out his problem tha 
every returned coupon represent 
a profit of a cent or a half cent 
something, at any rate, and the ad 
vertising is just‘'so much “velvet: 


VALUABLE INFORMATION MAY 
OBTAINED 


The coupon is often employe 
to secure interesting and valuabl 
dealer information. Consider 0 
of the Colgate methods, as ech 
in this reading matter on a rece 
: “An Offer. Buy a tu 


Mail both letter an 
coupon to Colgate & Co., and 
will then send you, Free, a co 
venient trial size of face powd 
or of shaving cream.” 

Observe that one of the stip 
lations is the purchase of a Cl 
gate product. Not all people w 
actually do this, and there is 
method of checking them up. 3 


little contracts. 

Some of the remarks concernity 
the dealer will be negative and t 
is exactly what the adverti 
wants, if a condition exists 
warrants such replies. He is 
plied with a name and an addr 
and Mr. Druggist will be held 
countable for everything he tells 


“1: 
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Lincoln was Right 


AKE ADVERTISING VALUES for example. 

A newspaper might make a big showing in 
the circulation columns of the directories without. 
indicating how the circulation was secured, or where 
it is, or what buying power it represents. Another 
might have voluminous Sunday editions, and prac- 
tically no home circulation during the six business 
days of the week. Skillful presentation of the 
figures in both cases could make them more impres- 
sive than their true significance would justify. But 


“You Can’t Fool all the People alltheTime” 


The CINCINNATI TiMES-STAR daily, without 
Sunday editions, for fifteen consecutive years has 
gone into four of every five of the 141,000 homes in 
the city (40,000 of them owned by the families that 
occupy them) with an average of 6,273,153 lines of 
display advertising per year, being an excess of 
1,362,626 lines per year over the second paper. 


IN 1922 THE TIMES-STAR PUBLISHED 


10,459,407 


LINES OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Almost two million lines more than the second paper. 


The TIMES-STAR not only dominates in high- 
class local advertising, but also in national adver- 
tising. It is the exclusive medium for one hundred 
and fifty national advertisers. 


CINCINNATI TIMES‘STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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customer. Salesmen and other rep- 
resentatives follow up such infor- 
mation. 

Answering the queries as to size 
of coupon and their possible posi- 
tioning in the advertisement: size 
is very often regulated and arbi- 
trarily governed by the sum total 
of space. Yet, we would say it is 
better to introduce even an im- 
practical coupon than none at all. 
The very presence of the coupon 
suggests a willingness to serve, to 
send something for nothing, to 
supply free information, samples, 
catalogues, brochures, etc. The 
advertiser is simply doing the best 
he can in the face of arbitrary 
limitations. If the prospect is 
really interested, really serious, he 
will not look upon it as too much 
trouble to take the tiny coupon as 
a hint, and use a postcard. 

The advertiser, as a _ general 
rule, does not deliberately set out 
to build an impractical coupon. 
He does the best he can. You 
can’t build a mansion on ten 
square feet of land, but this is no 
argument against erecting a tcm- 
porary shack in which to live, un- 
til you can afford more property. 

And now as to the placing of the 
coupon in the composition, and the 
tendency to locate it arbitrarily “at 
the bottom of the advertisement.” 
Obviously, it is easier to cut out a 
coupon which is placed at the bot- 
tom of the magazine and termi- 
nating in marginal white space. 
And the shape is confined to cer- 
tain very simple, straight forms, 
because of the d:fficulty involved 
in cutting out the more irregular 
shapes. 

Users of coupons encounter cer- 
tain specific complaints, both from 
publishers and the consumer. The 
cutting out of a coupon practices 
an injustice on the user of the 
space on the opposite side of the 
same page. His advertisement is, 
of course, mutilated. He has a 
perfect right to complain. Where 
coupons are placed at the very 
bottom position, there is less like- 
lihood of more serious mutilation. 
Advertisers prefer to have maga- 
zines last longer than the month 
of their actual publication. When 
these mutilations begin, the maga- 
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zine is not held so valuable as be. 
fore. 

The natural place for the coupon 
is bottom position. It is a sum. 
ming up and, as this correspondent 
very aptly puts the thought, a ‘‘Do. 
It-Now” medium. Why start out 


gradually to the actual physical 
expression of interest. 

But it is beginning to be shown 
that the old style coupon is less 
powerful than the modern scheme 
of the “dressed up” coupon, mate? 
interesting and appealing by any 
number of attractive pictorial and 
decorative themes. Such designed 
displays are far better than 4 
three-corner_ straight-line chunk 
tucked in.a corner. 

Provided the outline which is to 
be cut with knife or scissors is not 
too eccentric, too “fussy,” uncor- 
ventional shapes’ are desirable. It 
is not arbitrarily necessary to 
make they dotted line, however, fol- 
low the; ynusual mortise for the 
coupon. Embellishment of coupon; 
has been ‘reduced to a very fine 
point. Reproductions of the arti- 
cle, sample, booklet, catalogue, 
or whatever it is the prospect will 
receive, in juxtaposition to the 
coupon, is helpful. 

The subject, in all its phases, is 
one of much importance. That 
more attention is being paid to the 
coupon, and its artistic dress, i 
very evident. 











Advertises Invitation to Mir 
isters to Study Advertising 


The Chattanooga Advertising Club re 
cently ran a quarter-page advertisement 
in local newspapers giving the text o 
a resolution, regarding co-operation of 
advertising clubs with churches, passed 
by the executive committee of the Ass0- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
on January 11, 1923, at Atlantic City, 
and in pursuance of which it invited 4 
ministers to its regular weekly luncheo 
for discussion of the subject of church 


advertising. . 





Joins Detroit Agency) 
The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has added Mis 
Marjorie Link to its space department 
She was formerly with the C. C. Stock 
ford Company, of Toledo, O. 
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| Advertising Agents 


The Nation’s BusINESS 


Saeed 


Published by 
The CnAMBER of Commence of 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
Washington 
. February Twenty-Seventh 
Puller & Smith, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


It is easily appreciated that an advertising agency must 
exercise constant vigilance and keen foresight in apprais- 
ing the advertising valve of new publications, so that by 
using them, the agencies' clients my be among the first 
to profit. , 


Because you were one of the first to recognize the purpose 
and strength of The NATION'S BUSINESS and apply that. 
strength to some of your client's campaigns, I believe you 
will be glad to note these specific steps in onr recent 
progress and the way they bear out your early, consistent 
and continued use of The NATION'S BUSINESS. - 

: e Gain over last year 


( Printers‘Ink faquees ) 
1. November - larger than any previous November 102% 


2. December - larger than any previous December 51% 
3. Janvary - larger than apy previous January 


4. February <- the ‘largest isexe to date 116% 
5. March - larger than this record February 
. issue 68g 


6. More business secured in the last three monthe than 
in any previous three months of-our history. 


Needless to say we appréciate your early recognition of The 
NATION'S BUSINESS potential strength and inevitable success. 


With heartiest good-wishes. 


-y' ‘ 


CI Whitlock 
Director of Advertising. 


P. 8. Five years ago we received our first order from your 
office (Westinghouse 12 pages to begin Jaly 1917) - four 
months after the opening of our.pages to advertising - and 
~continuons ever since. 


From THENATIONS BUSINESS 
| 
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The Million Dollar 
Pencil and Farm | 3 
Paper Advertising | ™ 
















This is the blue pencil of farm paper adver- vo 
tising censorship. It has helped sell millions of 
dollars worth of merchandise by making farm rec 
paper advertising more effective. of 
This pencil protects advertisers from attacks for 
of competitors. It stands for fairness to both 
reader and advertiser. It is the symbol of com- for 


mercial justice. 
Farm papercensorshipis efficient, notofficious. 
It seeks to build up rather than to tear down. 
Farm papers insist on fair play for all adver- 
tisers. Mail-orderhouses cannot publish advertise- 
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ments criticising the dealer system of distribu- 
tion and advertisers selling through dealers can- 
not attack mail-order houses. 

Honest statements in advertisements are in- 
sisted upon. Readers are taught to believe the 
advertiser. When disputes arise the farm paper 
acts as friendly mediator between advertiser and 
customer. The farmer knows he can buy from 
a farm paper advertiser with absolute safety. 

This explains the remarkable confidence that 


farmers have in farm papers. They believe an 
advertiser they never heard: of as readily as they 
believe the dealer they have known all their 
lives. They believe — because the farm paper 
vouches for the advertiser. 


This firm policy has made farm papers a 
recognized channel for the sale of every kind 
of general merchandise. It is a logical medium 
for selling your product. 

Ask any farm paper publisher or your agency 
for data on the pulling power of farm papers. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Montoe Street, Chicago 


This committee was appointed by and is under the direction of the 

Agricultural Publishers Association. It employs no solicitors and 

represents no yng publications. All information published over 
this signature is absoluteley imparti 
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Cultivate the Crop 


_—. of dollars are spent in 
advertising annually, in getting the 
attention of potential buyers and con- 
verting that attention into concrete 


inquiries. 


But a large percentage of advertisers overlook 
the important fact that there is a wide gap 
between inquiries and results—just as there is 
a wide gap between sowing grain and har- 
vesting the crop. 


The Odets Company specializes in bridging 
the gap. Its energies are devoted to the 
preparation of sales material, in contra-dis- 
tinction to inguiry-getting material or general 
publicity material. 


We are at all times glad to arrange for a 
conference with any manufacturer wishing 
to increase the ratio of his sales as against 
inquiries. 
We have published a booklet, “Playing 
With Fire,” for manufacturers only. 
Executives wishing to increase sales and 
reduce selling costs may secure a copy 


without cost by making request on 
their business letterhead. 


THE ODETS COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel =~» cAdvertising 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











The .Passing Mode of British 
Advertising Illustrations 


“Pictures That Do Not Depict” Are in the Ascendant 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


HE present vogue in Eng- 
land for weirdly decorated ad- 
vertisements, making no attempt 
at realistic treatment of any sub- 
ject, has much technical interest. 
It is easier to illustrate by re- 


which must have been six inches 
long if the figure had been drawn 
from life. A beautiful font of 
type, developed from the antique, 
is harmoniously used for the copy, 
which in all the series is extremely 


production, than. to define in well written. 

words, the _ of An re a 
thing that mean. cern, “Elizabet 
The outbreak is, HE CULT Arden,” running a 
moreover, varied in high-grade beauty 
character. Some ad- parlor in Old Bond 
vertisers are using Street, uses totally 


decorative treatments 
which simulate very 
early art work:others 
use what is rather 
idiotically called futu- 
rist pictures; how 
can an existing thing 
be futuristic? The 
only common factor 
in these things is that 
they are decorative, 
rather than pictorial, 
in effect. 

Some of the archaic 
treatments are de- 
rived from sixteenth- 
century work, which 
quite possibly re- 
garded itself as realis- 
tic. Its stiffness and 
conventionalism give 
it, to modern eyes, an 
entirely decorative ef- 
fect: but this is the 
result of our sophis- 
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lotus Del elta 





unpictorial work, and 
this embodies an in- 
telligible policy. There 
is no way to illustrate 
the effect of beautify- 
ing preparations, ex- 
cept with photographs 
or portraits. These 
would have one of two 
objections attached to 
them. They could be 
either unconvincing 
or repellent, consider- 
ing the class of 
patronage sought. Ob- 
viously, ladies who go 
to the better end of 
Bond Street — the 
“Old” end—for. facial 
betterment would not 
allow themselves to 
be photographed, thus 
advertising the source 
of their pulchritude: 
everybody knows that 





tication by the photo- 
graph and the half- 
tone. The manufac- 
turers of Lotus and 
Delta shoes, for instance, use in a 
remarkable series one design con- 
taining a female figure with a 
parasol, accompanied by a gentle- 
man ina Prince Albert coat and a 
perfectly cylindrical high hat. 
Only the tips of the lady’s shoes 
ire visible, and the one shoe of 
the man that comes in is sharply 
bisestall by his cane, leaving a gap 


EYE-CATCHING ILLUSTRATION 
THAT HAS NOTHING MUCH 
TO DO WITH SHOES 
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they wouldn’t. Con- 
sequently photographs 
would not be credible, 
unless they repre- 
sented the only class of ladies who 
are indifferent to this kind of ad- 
vertisement, namely, ladies of the 
stage. And if theatrical or film 
celebrities’ faces were shown, 
ladies of the aristocracy would not 
care about using the same beauty- 
parlor. On the other hand, pic- 
torial illustration other than 
photographic would be uncon- 
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vincing: the advertiser could 
make her patients look as lovely 
as she pleased, within the limits 
of the printing process. This, 
moreover, even when. direct 
photography is used, cannot very 
well represent textures and sur- 
faces, but only form. 

The difficulty was overcome by 
using decorations carrying an im- 
plication of refinement and culture. 
The results are effective and suc- 
cessful. 

Another beauty-merchant, the 
proprietor of the Pomeroy line of 
face creams and skin foods, also 
uses queer-looking decorative en- 
gravings, with plain display. 

Fantastic decoration is used 
here to give what is sometimes 
called “atmosphere.” It has other 
uses. Where the product is of a 
kind that does not lend itself to 
effective description (as where the 
selling-point is flavor, aroma and 
the like); or where the class of 
goods advertised is large, and has 
been described to death, the taste 
and beauty of a decorative treat- 
ment can serve to suggest quality, 
exclusiveness, or, through its ex- 
cessive modernity, up-to-dateness. 

In the last case, there is the 
very antithesis of the archaic ef- 
fects used for Lotus shoes. A 
couple of high-grade French per- 
fumery houses, Courvoisier and 
Gabilla, selling costly stuff, use 
designs with this note. The 
method probably lends itself bet- 
ter to the more expensive class of 
products than to popular lines. 
The artistic education of the peo- 
ple has not gone very far, as yet: 
Desti, a line of very luxurious 
cigarettes, is advertised with de- 
signs after—but a good distance 
after—the Beardsley school, which 
the proletariat regards as frankly 
wicked 





Made Manager of Direct-Mail 
Convention 


Charles W. Collier has been appointed 
manager-secretary of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association Convention 
which will be held at St. Louis October 
24 to 26. For the last two years Mr. 


Collier was enecetnny secretary of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis and_had 
been in charge of the Move-More Mer- 
chandise Conference recently held at 
St. Louis. 
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New Accounts with 
Williams & Saylor 


The Westchester National Bond & 
Mortgage Company, New York, and the 
American Transformer Company, New 
ark, N. J., transformer equipment, have 
placed their accounts with Williams & 
Saylor, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 





Drug Account for Detroit 
Agency 


The Acme Drug Company, manufac 
turer of drug and toilet preparations, 
Detroit, has placed its account with 
the Warner Compan advertising 
agency of that city. ecimemaas and 
magazines will be used to introduce a 
new toothpaste. 





Watch Accounts for Goldman- 
. Carrigan Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Hoff 
man-Alliance Watch Co., and Hoffman 
Bros., Inc., both of New York, manu 
facturers and importers of watches, 
have been placed with Goldman-Car- 
rigan & Company, New York. 





New Account for Los Angeles 
Agency 

The Stoll Neckwear Company, | manu- 
facturer and distributor of men’s fur- 
nishings, Angeles, has appointed 
H. Charles Sieck, advertising agent of 
that city, to direct a forthcoming cam- 
paign. 


Selden Truck Account for 
C. Henry Mason 


The Selden Truck Division of the In 
ja a Corporation at Roches- 
ter, N. ,» has a — the advertis- 
ing ae ’ of C. Henry Mason, Roches- 
ter, to direct a new campaign. 








Rice Account for New Orleans 
Agency 


The American Rice Products Com 
pany, New Orleans, has placed its ac- 
count with Bauerlein, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Newspapers are 
being used. 


Joins World-Wide Advertising 


Corporation 

Miss Nellie D. Prender, 

a of the Seth amsler Com- 

pany. Inc., advertising agency, New 

ork, has joined the World Wide Ad- 
orporation, .New York. 





st, recently 


vertising 





M. W. Burlingame Leaves the 


“National Sportsman” 

M. W. Burlingame, for six years ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Sportsman, Boston, has left that publica- 
tion to engage in free-lance copy work. 
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Property of Mr. H. L. Frost, Kansas City. a House & Garden reader 


©H#.€G. 


Consider Their G arages~ H 





The garages pictured in House & Garden are built for 
two or more cars. They are artistically designed, 
solidly constructed and fully equipped. | 


Such garages are more than a measure of the import- 5 
ance of House & Garden’s readers to automobile { 
advertisers*. They indicate the general standards of 
their owners. They denote people who live well in 
; | all respects. People who buy the best of everything. 
People who are therefore primary prospects for any 
advertiser of quality merchandise. 


*Cadillac, Fisk, Goodrich, Hudson, Essex, Jordan, Lafayette, 

Lincoln, Maxwell-Chalmers, Oldsmobile, Packard, Reo, Rubay, 

Stephens, Studebaker, and U. S. Tires are already on House & 
Garden’s 1923 lists. 


House & Garden | 


One of FLAe _CONDE NAST _ Group | 


Le oe Bo is ot iS DID Seam | 
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A simple story, simply told 

and pictured, has been the 

guiding principle of many 
an advertising success. 
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vertising of 


KAY SHUROUT CHAINS 


Besides McKay, 
the clients. of 
Fuller &? Smith are: 


The Allyne-Zerk Company, 
Direct contact lubrication for auto- 
motive vehicles. 


American Chamber of Economics, Inc., 
1 serv- 





an 
ice for executives. 


The American Multigraph Sales 
Company, 
The Multigraph. 
Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Household utensils. 
The Austin Company, 


Standard and special factory 
buildings. 


Com 
Great Lakes steamship lines. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
pany, 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” meat products. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
“Fenestra” solid steel windows and 
Detroit springs. 
The Fox Furnace Company, 
“Sunbeam” furnaces. 
Gainaday Electric Company, 
Electric household appliances. 
The Glidden Company, 
Paints and varnishes, fodading 
‘Jap-a-lac” and *‘ Ripolin’ 


The Gypsolite Company, 
“Gypsolite’’ wallboard. 


ller 8 Smith 


-CLEVELAND 


VERTISING 


«wy 


iveshee Regus Works 
of General Electric Company, 
“ Tvanhoe” metal reflectors and 
illuminating glassware. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Coal mining machinery, electric loco- 
motives, elevating, conveying a 
crushing machinery. 


National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, 
National Mazda lamps. 


The Outlook Company, 
Automobile windshield cleaners and 
rear view mirrors. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 
Robertson Process Asbestos Protected 
Metal. 

Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Seiberling tires and rubber heels. 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Si. Louis, and 
Hotel Pénnsylvania in New York. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles. 

University School, 

College preparatory school. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Company, 
pare apparatus, appliances and 
jupeties.. tncluding household 
-saving devices. 

Willard Storage Battery Company, 

Storage batteries. 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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Where Guesswork 
Doesn’t Enter In! 


Ruthrauff & Ryan probably place more direct- 
by-mail advertising than any other agency. 
As their advertising is keyed they know the 
“pulling power” of the magazines they use. 


With this in mind it should be interesting to 
advertisers to know that in the April issue of 
True Story Magazine they have seventeen 
advertisements for a total of 


6516 Lines 


the equivalent of 


15; Pages 


A remarkable tribute to the ‘pulling power” of 


TrueStory 


“AMERICAS FASTEST GROWING MAGAZINE” 


MACFADDEN BUILDING 
1926 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


April Distribution 675,000 
Further Information and Sample Copy on Request 


CHICAGO 
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Advertising Should 
Never Make a Nuisance 
of Itself 


'ueE Maroa MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Maroa, Itr., Feb. 19, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is advertising in a radio program any 
more of an unwarranted intrusion than 
advertising slides in the movie or adver- 
tisements in the magazines we buy? 

Is advertising in a radio program any 
more of an unwarranted intrusion than 
idvertising anywhere for that matter? 

It, will stand or fall on its own merits. 


Tue Maroa Manuracturinc Company, 
Jas. A. WorsHAm, 
General Manager. 


HERE is a time and place for 

everything. Advertising is a 
form of salesmanship and no good 
salesman would dream of forcing 
himself into a private dinner party, 
or to summon his prospect from 
the theatre for the purpose of clos- 
ing an order. His common sense 
would tell him that his intrusion 
at so inopportune a time would 
awaken the buyer’s antagonism 
rather than incline him to favor- 
able consideration of the goods 
offered. 

We agree with Mr. McQuiston 
of the Westinghouse company 
(quoted below) that the use of 
radio by advertisers is sure to give 
advertising a black eye from whick 
it would take a long time. to re- 
cover. Printers’ INK is jealous 
of the good name of advertising 
and does not want to see any 
“stunts” perpetrated that are likely 
to bring advertisers and advertis- 
ing men into disrepute with the 
general public—[Ed. PRiNnTErs’ 
INK. 


Westinghouse Warns Adver- 
tisers against Use of Radio 
ALEXANDER HamILton INSTITUTE 

New York, Feb. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I suppose every movement, new and old 
must have at least one defender. An 
knowing that Mr. William H. Rankin 
is a very gallant gentleman, I wonder if 
he is not defending the broadcasting of 
idvertising by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company because he feels 
that lacking his support, radio advertis- 
ing might have no support at all. 

ile I am not a radio fan, I happen 


to be surrounded by a number of men 
who are. Naturally I have absorbed 
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quite a little of their likes and dislikes 
of this new game. I find that their 
enthusiasm has a decidedly unpleasant 
backset when they listen in on a talk 
and find that the speaker is simply im- 
posing upon their good nature by prais- 
ing his own product. No one likes to 
have advertising thrust upon him, Least 
of all do intelligent or refined people 
want to have their home invaded by the 
hawkster of the air. 

About a year ago, Mr. J. C. Mc- 
we publicity manager of the 

estinghouse Company, warned the 
members of the Association of National 
Advertisers at a meeting, that if radio 
were used for advertising, it would 
give advertising a black eye from which 
it would take a long time to recover. 
There have been enough black eyes 
handed to advertising without the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph attempting 
to take another whack at a force that 
has been so beneficient to that company. 
Among the many who heard Mr. Mc- 
Quiston, there was complete unanimity 
and the firm conviction that it would 
neither help the individual advertiser 
nor the cause of advertising. 

I predict for you that if Mr. Hoover 
does not take steps to close the air to 
all concerns who want to peddle through 
its currents at so many dollars per 
minute, there will be a decided un- 
pleasant reaction from the users of radio 
and a howl from them, loud enough to 
be heard in the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. 


BernarD LICHTENBERG. 


Forcing Advertising Down 
People’s Throats a Poor 
Business Policy 
Tue Frep M. Ranpatt Company 

Curcaco, Feb, 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I congratulate you on your positive 
stand against the use of Radio as an 
advertising medium. 

To me it would be just as consistent 
for the Rev. Dr. Proverb to devote a 
few minutes, between the second anthem 
and the offertory, to telling his congre- 
gation about the merits of Diana’s Corn 
Cure, or for Mr. Stock, following the 

ming overture by Tschtschtsky, to 
offer some remarks about Tootley’s Tires. 

Throwing advertising at the people, 
cramming it down their throats, getting 
a stranglehold on them, king them 
into a corner and then making them 
take it whether they want it or not, isn’t 
good advertising. 

Film advertising, admittedly an ex- 
cellent medium in its place, is objected 
to by some exhibitors on the ground that 
patrons resent it after paying to see 
dramas, comedies and news reels. 

How much more will the owner of a 
radio set, for which he has paid enough 
to buy movie seats for a season or two, 
resent the injection of paid propaganda 
after he has tuned in for a concert or 
a lecture! 

One buys a periodical expecting to 
find eg mae | in it. In a measure, 
one buys the advertising. But the radio 
owner has no such it when he 
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invests in his outfit, and to take advan- 
tage of him while he sits at home wait- 
ing for music or eloquence to come 
through the air is, to me, the sort of 
“attention” whose value would be more 
than offset by the ill-will of the audience. 


Tue Frep M. RANnpALL Company, 


A. L. Gate, 
Vice-President 


Advertising Has No Place on 
Radio Program 
“Poputar Rapio” 

New York, Feb. 21, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

have read with interest and ap- 
proval your recent editorial comment in 
regard to radio broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium. I believe that your 
attitude is sound. 

In a near issue of Popular Radio we 
will publish an article on the subject of 
inserting advertising and publicity ma- 
terial in radio broadcast programs, writ- 
ten by Gerald Stanley . The edi- 
torial foreword to this article, which 
I am quoting below, expresses the atti- 
tude of this magazine on this subject. 

“Popular Radio does not believe that 
advertising matter should be intruded 
upon general broadcast programs, any 
more than it should be intruded upon 
motion-picture programs or the text 
columns of newspapers and magazines. 
Possibly a special waveband will some 
day be assigned exclusively to advertis- 
ing, in which case the venture will suc- 
ceed or fail in proportion as the paid 
publicity agents instruct or amuse us— 
as this article points out.” 

“Popucar Raptio,” 


KENDALL BANNING, 
Editor. 


Robert F. Merrick Joins 
Corning Glass Works 


Robert F. Merrick, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, paints, dyes, soaps, etc., 
Cleveland, has been placed in charge of 
the new sales development department 
of the Corning Glass Company, Corning, 
N. Y., created for development of dealer 
sales by Will T. Hedges, manager of the 
Pyrex sales division. 


New York “World” 


Appointment 

George Ingraham has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
World, in charge of that newspaper’s 
Sunday magazine +4; He had 
formerly been with the New York Trib- 
une, and, more recently, was with the 
New York Evening Post. 


A New Baking Powder 
Advertised 


“Uncle John” baking powder is the 
name of a new product manufactured 
by Stagmaier & Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Full-page newspaper advertising 
is being used to introduce it locally. 
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“Don'ts” for the Space Sales- 
man’s Manual 
“FarM AND Home” 
Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 19, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I rather doubt your willingness to 
rank me as one of the original settlers, 
although I have been reading PrinTers’ 
Ink for the last twenty years. That 
fact, however, will entitle me, I am 
sure, to speak of the amusement I de- 
rived from the article “A Long-Time 
Advertiser Advises Publication Sales- 
men” in the February 8 issue. The 
eleven ‘“‘Don’ts” listed in this article 
might well be added to the manual of 
every space salesman. 

Publication representatives sometimes 
get off on the wrong foot. They need 
orientation — good - natured’ orientation 
which has a solid stratum under the 
semi-humorous surface. Peter Finley 
Dunne, George Ade, Will Rogers and 
Ring Lardner sometimes succeed in say- 
ing more than many preachers, you 
know. Every cub salesman, and per- 
haps a few old-timers, can squeeze some 
good from the advertising director's 
“negative advice with a positive angle.” 

“Farm AND Home,” 
J. Lewrts Draper, 
Western Manager. 


Hosiery Sales and 
Profits 


“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, has 
been organized as successor to the Em- 
ery & Beers Company, Inc., New York, 
and three knitting concerns which have 
for many years operated as a unit in 
the production of that brand. 

In offering a stock issue to the public, 
the president, Joseph H. Emery, states 
that net sales in 1887, when the “Onyx” 
brand was established, were $450,000, 
as compared with $19,754,000 in 1922; 
also that net profits were $1,906,806 in 
1922, as compared with $1,074,051 in 
1921; $826,396 in 1920, and $1,754,987 
in 1919. 


May Advertise White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


The Northern White Cedar Associa 
tion, at a recent meeting at Minneapo- 
lis, voted to conduct a campaign to 
advertise’ Northern White Cedar posts 
and poles, methods and mediums to be 
decided by post and pole advertising 
committees. The campaign depends upon 
participation of seventy-five per cent of 
the membership. 


Wells-Ollendorf Agency 
Secures New Accounts 


The Wells-Ollendorf ‘Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has secured tlic 
accounts of the International Mail Order 
House, the World Mail Order Company 
and the New Way Products Company, 
all of Chicago. The use of newspapers 
and magazines is planned for these 
accounts, 


“Onyx 
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Richmond (Vay) Ledls! 
In Departnient Store Gains 


WELVE per cent increase in business for they t five 

months of 1922, the ‘lat gest in the Fifth ;Federal’ Reserve 
Bank District, according to the official government report. 
Compared with the one-half of 1% gain of Washington, and 
7.9% gain of Baltimore;itiis a conclusive proof of the grow- 
ing importance of Richmond as a retail center. 


Ts The Evening Dispatch is keeping pace with Rich- 
mond’s development is indicated by its December, 1922, 
gain of 33% in advertising, as. compared with December, 1921. 
The Evening Dispatch and Times-Dispatch can be bought in 
daily combination at llc, which offers an excellent medium 
for thorough coverage of this fertile field. A Servicé Depart- 
ment is maintained, which will gladly co-operate with you in 
your sales efforts. 


Richmond Times- Bispatch 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


The Evening Dispatch 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Special Representatives 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


: 2 - - y 
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arch Issue of Good Hardware 


Mar. I, 1923 


Breaks All Previous Records 


In 1921 and 1922 GOOD 
HARDWARE showed a rate 
of growth unparalleled in the 
history of hardware publica- 
tions. In 1923 it is continu- 


ing to forge ahead. 


The March issue last year was 
one of the biggest we ever 


published. The corresponding 
issue this year carries 119 pages 
of advertising, showing an in- 
crease of 20% over last March 
and establishing a new high 
record of advertising volume 


for GOOD HARDWARE. 


Every month more manufac- 
turers come to look on GOOD 
HARDWARE as the leading 
publication in the hardware 
field. And their practical 
definition of “leading” is “the 
publication that brings the 
advertiser to the favorable at- 
tention of the greatest number 
of retailers and jobbers.” 


We are in a position to 
submit concrete evidence to 
substantiate the position that 
GOOD HARDWARE has 


attained. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 


The National Magazine of the Hardware Trade 
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Technical Put 


INVESTIGATE 
ANALYZE 
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What makes it possible for some manufacturers ; 
as A graphic in 
to spend hundreds of thousands—yes, millions eniiiyeled to 
of dollars for advertising? Bituminou in 
F Coal con. Ww 
There is but one answer—those manufacturers sumption, sa 
know their market! In other words they = raga 2 
investigate and analyze and then, knowing Clients. pe 
the minimum results that can be expected, e2 
g1 


tell the public the story they wish to convey. 
Their advertising appropriation is based on a 
percentage of the expected sales; the results 
are a foregone conclusion. 


We contend that the problem of the manu- 
facturer of a technical product is, fundamen- 
tally, the same as that of the manufacturer 
of chewing gum, tooth paste or soap. 


Our organization specializes in the advertising 
of technical products, based upon proper in- 
vestigation and analysis of markets. If you 
are interested in this kind of service drop us 
a line and one of our officials will arrange to 
visit you. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Peg eRnsylvenia 


Advertising Agents an Merchandising Counsellors 
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A Sales Force Made Up of General 


Practitioners and Specialists 


General Sales Manager of the B. F. Sturtevant Company Answers 


Question, 


“How Many Lines Can One Salesman Handle?” 


By Henry Burwen 


How many kinds of merchan- 
dise or service can a single 
salesman handle? At what point 
does it become necessary to break 
up and specialize selling func- 
tions? 

This problem exists in many 
businesses manufacturing or sell- 
ing a varied line of merchandise— 
sometimes, perhaps, in only a 
minor degree; nevertheless, it is 
often a problem. 

A large shoe manufacturer, for 
instance, has found it necessary 
to split up his selling forces, hav- 
ing one for men’s and another for 
women’s shoes, both covering the 
same ground and calling upon the 
same trade. The extensive line, 
this manufacturer found, was too 
much for one man to learn and 
explain effectively. Some large 
grocery manufacturers have found 
it necessary to put on extra sales- 
men to concentrate on certain 
specialties, while general men sell 
the staple features of the line to 
the same trade. 

On the other hand, a paint 
manufacturer who had a specialty 
selling through jobbing and drug 
trade tried the proposition of 
having two separate sales forces, 
but it did not work out economi- 
cally except in a few large cities. 

large conveyor concern 
right now is struggling with this 
very problem. It started originally 
serving the retail store field 
Later it went into industrial work. 
At first its men sold both retail 
and industrial concerns. A later 
step was to split the business 
into two divisions, under separate 
sales heads, and split the sales 
force, making a separate one for 
each field, except in certain iso- 
lated territories where distances 
covered are great. And latterly it 
has been developing a corps of 
specialists for certain classes of 
industrial fields where its service 


is new and where much mission- ° 
ary work is to be done, these 
specialists being very largely 
directed and controlled from 
general factory headquarters. 

The problem came to the B 
Sturtevant Company in aggravated 
form. Its range of manufacture 
comprises blowers, motors, en- 
gines, fans, etc., in a large variety. 
It sells to all kinds of industry 
for hundreds of different purposes 
—heating and ventilating, air con- 
ditioning in factories, lumber dry- 
ing, moisture absorption for paper 
mills, forced draft and fuel econo- 
mizers for heat and power equip- 
ment, pneumatic conveying, va- 
cuum cleaning—these are but a 
few of the many purposes for 
which its equipment is sold. Its 
business, as a matter of fact, is 
divided into fourteen departments 
based on the functions of its ap- 
paratus. 

Fresh fields are constantly be- 
ing opened up as new uses are dis- 
covered or methods are worked 
out of substituting air for’ other 
mediums of work. Its selling is 
further complicated by the fact 
that it is tied up with engineering 
requirements—that is, the majority 
of the sales are engineering. as 
well as selling jobs, and its. sales- 
men must be a combination -of 
salesman and technical engineer. 


SPECIAL SALESMEN FOR MEETING 
DIFFERENT EMERGENCIES 


Fifteen years ago the com- 
pany started out on a_ policy 
of building up its sales organiza- 
tion through the development of 
specialists for each of its many 
fields, as opposed to the general 
salesman attempting to handle 
everything. “We early learned,” 
said H. W. Page, general sales 
manager of the company at Hyde, 
Park, Mass., “that with such a 
range of products and uses and 
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industries, no one man _ could 
qualify himself efficiently to handle 
them. Not only that, but as new 
fields came into view, new possi- 
bilities for sales opened up, spe- 
cializing became necessary from 


the standpoint of selling accom-. 


plishment. To get the business 
going in them it became necessary 
to do a great deal of missionary 
work. It would be pretty difficult 
to get this missionary work done 
through the regular force of sales- 
men. It is against human nature 
to expect a salesman to invest a 
lot of time and effort in the de- 
velopment of a new field when he 
has a broad field of regular 
familiar work before him. 

“Consequently, while the general 
man might occasionally make a 
sale in these new fields it required 
the concentrated attention of spe- 
cialists to develop them—special- 
ists with nothing else on their 
minds, and their only opportunity 
for accomplishment right in the 
new fields they set out to conquer. 
This has applied to air condition- 
ing, gas blowers, kiln drying, in- 
dustrial drying, and many other 
new fields—some of which are 
now old fields. A man might have 
to go a year without making a 
single sale. Obviously it would be 
impossible to get very far attempt- 
ing to work through the general 
line salesmen. 

“Not long ago we put a sales- 
man into a: Middle Western State 
to develop a certain field. This 
man at first thought he would find 
it pretty lean, and wanted me to 
give him two other lines of appa- 
ratus to handle along with it. Had 
we permitted that he would have 
dissipated his efforts, skimmed off 
the cream of each field, and we 
wouldn’t have got very far with 
the one we wanted him to develop. 
But as a result of confining him 
to the one single objective, and 
although he made no sales the 
first year, he did in the following 
two years .a surprisingly large 
volume of business. 

“This is not an unusual accom- 
plishment, but it illustrates the 
benefits of working through spe- 
cialists. It is not only that the 
man learns his subject better, but 
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that it forces development work.” 

Working with these policies, 
the company’s force of 125 sales- 
men has been built up so that 
about seventy-five are specialists 
in single fields while the remainder 
are general salesmen. A rough 
comparison of their work and 
functions might be made with that 
of the family doctor and the 
surgical specialist. 


HOW NEW FIELDS ARE OPENED 


The practice in opening up a 
new field is something like this. 
The possibility may be discovered 
either within or outside the or- 
ganization. A salesman may 
make a sale for some new use. 
The installation is made atid per- 
forms well. Immediately this 
suggests the possibility of doing 
similar work for other plants. Or 
outside architects, engineers or in- 
ventors may work out new appli- 
cations. A special salesman is as- 
signed to the field. A year or two 
will usually reveal whether the 
original installation was an excep- 
tional case, not capable of general 
extension, or whether there is a 
real market in that field. Then 
specialists are put on in other 
districts where that type of indus- 
try is prominent. For instance, a 
specialist in moisture absorption 
in paper mills was assigned to 
New England and another to 
Chicago, in which territories such 
mills are most numerous. It 
would be too expensive to have 
specialists work in certain other 
territories where paper mills were 
few and far between. 

If the selling cost for the first 
man runs up too high, it is 
generally concluded that the field 
is not ripe as yet and the company 
postpones its efforts to develop 
it. The idea may be excellent, its 
results economical, but it may be 
so far ahead of the thoughts of 
the industry that the selling resist- 
ance is too great. Later the 
attitude of mind of the indus- 
try changes, its receptiveness is 
greater, then the company goes 
out strongly. For example: 

Economizers were not adopted 
generally by the large power 
plants until years of patient sales 
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Character 


Every font of type has its 
characters, but some faces of 
fonts lack character. Even 
a long face with character 
carries more weight than a 
strong face of no character. 
@ AdvertisingT ypography, 
as we practise it, reflects 
the character of your wares 
as well as the character of 
our craftsmen. @ Here, with 
fonts and faces of character, 
we model and mold Adver- 
tisements into breathing 
beauty and pulling power. 





PHILLIPS & WIENES 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23rd Street 
New York 


¥ 
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effort had passed. As I have in- 
timated, there can be no set rule 
as to when and where specialists 
shall be assigned rather than at- 
tempting to work through general 
men. Industrial conditions and 
opportunities in a territory deter- 
mine the question, as well as the 
availability of men. The company 
has twenty-five sales offices 
throughout the country, and 125 
salesmen. In Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and New York, the 
sales organizations are very simi- 
lar. Each of these offices has 
six specialists—one each for air 
conditioning, power plant ap- 
paratus, lumber drying, indus- 
trial drying, steam turbines and 
industrial apparatus, and in addi- 
tion several general salesmen who 
may handle anything and every- 
thing within their ability. On the 
other hand Dallas has but one 
specialist whose field is cotton ex- 
hausters, and he covers the whole 
Southern section of the coun- 
try; while in certain smaller of- 
fices there would be no specialists, 
all the men being general sales- 
men. 


BOTH TYPES OF MEN MANAGED FROM 
BRANCHES 


Both specialists and general 
men come under the jurisdiction 
of the respective branch managers- 
of the territory in which they 
work, The branch manager him- 
self is expected to be an all- 
round man—his status might cor- 
respond to that of the surgeon 
general of a hospital. He*is ex- 
pected to have a certain knowledge 
of all fields, with which he is able 
to direct and assist his force. 

Specialists are restricted to their 
own fields, going anywhere in a 
territory. The general men are 
assigned on territorial lines, but 
are not restricted as to type of 
‘prospect they may handle. That 
is to say, that while the specialist 
may not step off into the field of 
another specialist or attempt to sell 
anything outside his own special 
field, the general man may develop 
a prospect which comes within the 
field of the specialist. 

Each sales district is therefore 
divided upon geographical lines 
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for the general man and indus- 
trial lines for the specialists. 
Now, an important question is 
this: With such an organization, 
the ‘men naturally cross each 
other’s trails a great deal—there 
is a@ duplication of traveling. 
Sometimes two or three specialists 
may start off for the same city the 
same day. This is of course the 
restraining influence toward spe- 
cialization—the effect on selling 
costs. But in this connection Mr. 
Page says: 

“We find the selling costs of 
our general salesman are about 
the same as those of our special- 
ists. The general man’s prospects 
are closer together and he has a 
wider range of merchandise to 
sell. But the specialist’s sales are 
usually larger, made with less 
competition, since his is new de- 


velopment work, and his volume, 


greater.” 

Naturally, too, there is an inter- 
play of interests and co-operation 
between the two elements of the 
organization. For instance, a 
salesman in Omaha may open up 
a prospect on gas blower work 
which happens to lie within his 
territory. He has called upon 
them, interested them by telling 
the story of accomplishment else- 
where. Thereupon he calls upon 
the specialist from the Chicago 
office for assistance, who then steps 
in, helps to develop the interest, 
engineers the plans, and then 
singly, or with the assistance of 
the .general salesman, closes the 
deal. Often the two will work 
together in the intermediate 
stages. Interest may be created 
but the proposition may hang fire 
for a year or two or three. This 
is particularly true of municipal 
plants, where politics, lack of ap- 
propriation or other possibilities 
may intervene. In such a case 
the local man maintains the con- 
tact, keeps watch on the situation 
and notifies the specialist when the 
time is ripe again. 

Then there is an intetplay of 
interests between districts. The 
branch manager in Georgia might 
strike a prospect for fuel econo- 
mizers in his territory. He may 

(Continued on page 117) 
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The 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ANNOUNCES " 


An Exhibition of Cover Designs 
to be held in The Main Gallery 


of 


THE ART CENTER 
65 East Fifty-Sixth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





March Fifth to Tenth, Inclusive 
Hours 10 to 6 





105 Covers will be shown—selected 
as the best of 1500 designs submitted 


Everyone interested is cordially invited 
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FOREIGN DEPOTS 
LONDON, Paars 
SYDNEY, MONTREAL, CAIRO. 
YORONAMA, HONGKONG. CALCUTTA, 
BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
WANA, LIMA 

Case Adoress 

“CASHMERE” New York. 
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Soaps Makers? Bryfiimers 


ALL CODES 


2G 
NewYork, September 30, 1922 


Mr. C. W. Fuller, 
Photoplay Magazine, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Fuller: 
a 

In reply to your question as to what weight we attach 
to the argument for "youth", I can tell you we attach a great deal of 
weight. Most of us wish we could find the Spring of Ponce de Leon, and 
most advertisers try to help supply the public with Youth Eternal. 
There is the youthful gown and the young man's hat, and the face cream 
which will keep every wrinkle away. 


Colgate & Co. do appeal to young people to start health 
habits, particulerly, the care of the teeth, in order to have good teeth 
right own into old age. Colgate & Co. appeal to woman to“keep the roses 
in their cheeks “through the use of such products as Charmis Cold Cream 
and our naturally colored rouges and face powders. 


Of couree, youth is essential. We are all seeking it, 


we hate to let it go and business founded on the appeal] to health, beauty 
and youth ia the kind of advertising that would seem to be most effective. 


Very truly yours, 





me GEN ZOU 


UU TAC a 
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What do you want from 
an advertising agency ? 


OT somebody to tell you “how 

to run your business;” you know 
how to run it. Not somebody to bring 
you a lot of “new ideas;” you have 
ideas of your own. 


What you really want—and ought to 
get—from your advertising agency is 
intelligent interpretation of your busi- 
ness, your product, your ideas, to the a 


hand& 
public; to the trade; to your own or- cent 


‘ ‘ only 
ganization ° 


Your agency should be a part of your “O 
own staff, not somebody outside with _ 
whom you do business. oe 
whic 
A good agency does all that,and more. 


betw 
Good copy, of course; but the best copy ferer 


comes from knowledge of the business, - Ol 
J i : in 
not fr om theories about it. If you isthe 
are getting all you want from your same 
agency, fine! If not, drop us a line. gp 
n s 
oper: 
two, 


Williams & Cunnyngham a 


feel 
Whose business is the study an io 


: 2» tion 
execution of good advertising Whe 


6 N- MICHIGAN AVE- CHICAGO dang 
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call for a specialist in Boston to 
come down and assist him. 

In turn the specialist may call 
upon the general man for assist- 
ance. Inasmuch as many pros- 
pects are located at a_ distance 
from the specialist’s headquarters, 
while the general man may be on 
the ground, and much of the in- 
termediate work such as collection 
of data can be done by the general 
man, selling efficiency and econo- 
my is served by such co-operation. 

Credits for sales in such cases 
are divided on the basis of the 
efforts put forth by each. I asked 
Mr. Page if this did not lead to 
jealousies, to disputes over the 
question of credits; and if there 
wasn’t a tendency on both sides 
to avoid calling in assistance due 
to the feeling on the part of the 
salesman that he could handle a 
proposition very well  single- 
handed and thus secure 100 per 
cent credit. Such a feeling is 
only human nature. 


WHEN DISPUTES ARISE 


“Of course,” said Mr. Page, 


“that sometimes happens, but not 


often. This perhaps may be due 
to our method of compensation, 
which is on the basis of salary. 
We more often experience this 
between specialists located in dif- 
ferent territories. For example, 
one man is working on a prospect 
in Ohio, where the plant is located, 
while another is working on the 
same prospect in New York, 
where its main office is located. 
In such a case the closest co- 
operation is desirable between the 
two, and sometimes there is a 
tendency for one or the other to 
feel that he can put the proposi- 
tion over from his end alone. 
When this happens there is grave 
danger of losing out altogether. 
In such cases the headquarters 
department head steps in to recon- 
cile and harmonize the efforts of 
the two. 

“Then in the estimation of 
credits we avoid trying to draw 
the lines too close. Most often 
they are made on a 50-50 basis, 
which usually proves satisfactory. 

he next division is two-thirds 
and one-third. With broad divi- 
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sions like this, it is not generally 
difficult to assign credit justly. 
Credits are determined by the 
branch manager, and in case of 
dissatisfaction of either party, 
the general sales manager renders 
a decision.” 

In addition to the salary com- 
pensation plan mentioned by Mr. 
Page there are three bonuses— 
a volume, a task, and a collection 
bonus. The volume bonus is a 
percentage of sales for making or 
exceeding quota. The task bonus 
is connected with the general at- 
titude and work of the man— 
whether he is loyal and co-opera- 
tive, whether his work is creative 
missionary work in new fields or 
picking up orders in staple fields. 
The collection bonus is a percen- 
tage of sales based on prompt 
payment by customers. There is 
a premium for money paid within 
ninety days, from which is de- 
ducted a penalty for money run- 
ning over ninety days. This gives 
the salesman an interest in secur- 
ing the right kind of credit in- 
formation, in making proper 
terms, and in assisting the col- 
lection department when neces- 
sary. 

Like the sales force, the admin- 
istrative end of the sales depart- 
ment is also specialized. There 
are fourteen sales departments, 
corresponding to the functions 
of the apparatus—drying, heating 
and ventilating, forced draft and 
fuel economizers, air condition- 
ing, and so on. . At the head 
of each is a sales engineer, who 
supervises the engineering plans, 
follows up and works with sales- 
men on individual prospects, is re- 
sponsible for the education of the 
men in his respective division, 
and aims to keep the branch 
manager from neglecting atten- 
tion to his department of the busi- 
ness. With such a broad field, 
branch managers naturally tend 
to give greater attention to some 
things than to others—generally 
those with. which they are most 
familiar. 

As to general sales policies af- 
fecting the work of a certain 
field and the direction of the 
movements of the men, the depart- 
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ment manager works through the 
general sales manager. 

I asked Mr. Page if the same 
type of men worked out success- 
fully in both general and spe- 
cialized selling. “No,” he answered. 
“While all our salesmen must_be 
engineers, the general man is first 
of all a salesman of the aggres- 
sive type. He sells much mer- 
chandise off the shelf, against 
sharp competition. Oftentimes 
he has to bid on specifications 
drawn by architects and construc- 
tion engineers. The specialist, on 
the other hand, is apt to be a 
salesman secondarily. His work 
is more in the nature of engineer- 
ing service. 

“Many of his prospects are pro- 
duced by advertising. In opening 
up a new field we circularizé by 
direct-mail and advertise in busi- 
ness papers, and generally produce 
enough inquiries to keep the spe- 
cialist going. His propositions 
generally take a longer time to 
develop—he must be patient. 

“The ideal is, of course, a well- 
balanced combination of the two, 
but this is usually difficult to get 
—a man leans one way or the 
other more strongly, so we try to 
fit our men according to their 
qualifications. It is easier for us 
to take a young man with a fun- 
damental engineering training but 
of prepossessing personality and 
teach him the technical end of our 
business than it is to take one 
who is an accomplished engineer 
and make a salesman out of him.” 

To get back to the question, 
How many things can one sales- 
man handle? it might be said, 
judging from the experiences here 
mentioned, that the number is in- 
versely proportional to the degree 
in which they are staples, and the 
extent of specialized knowledge 
required about them. 


Household Products Stock 


Issue Oversubscribed 

Household Products, Inc., the or. 
ganization of which was outlined in 
the vomuney 15 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, recently offered 275,000 shares 
of its stock issue to the public. This 
was heavily oversubscribed, the total 
subscriptions amounting to 1,400,000 
shares. 
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Earnings of E. I. duPont 
Companies 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com, 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., and j; 
subsidiaries, for 1922, reports net earn 
ings of $13,254,000. The net earning 
for 1921, not including subsidiaries, w, 
$7,258,072. Net sales for 1 


° arent company amounted t 
$60,400,000, as anggares with $51,587, 
000 in 1921. The compan 
7,523,345 shares of the Genera 
Corporation. 


New Account for Federal 


Agency 

_The Melto Laboratories, New York, 
will use news rs in a campaign to 
advertise ‘‘Melto” reducing cream, for 
which Geo. Borgfeldt & Company, of 
that city, have been appointed sole dis. 
tributors. The advertising will hk 
directed by the Federal Advertising 
Agency, also of New York. 


Joins James F. Newcomb & 
Company 


Willis Bowland Parsons has _ joined 
the staff of James F. ewcomb & 
Company, Inc., New ‘York, producers 
of direct advertising. He previously 
was with the Parsons-Powers Company, 
Columbus, O., the New York Times and 
Hoffmeyer-Rutledge, Inc., Cleveland. 


Van Raalte Company Earnings 


_ The Van Raalte Company, Inc., veil. 
ings, hosiery, gloves, etc., New York, 
for 1922 reports net profits, after 
charges and federal taxes of $1,097,141, 
as compared with $1,285,526 in 1921; 
ae in 1920 and $1,758,094 in 


Joins Erwin, Wasey Copy Staff 


W. A. Zimmerman has joined the 
copy staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 


Chicago advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the advertising depart: 
ment of Hart Schaffner & Marx in 
Chicago. 


New Account for Salt Lake 


City Agency 

Cutler Brothers, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
manufacturers of knit goods, and dealers 
in men’s furnishings, have appointed 
Stevens & Wallis, Inc., advertising 
agency, Salt Lake City, to conduct a 
campaign in newspapers of the Moun- 
tain States. 


Joins New York ‘Distributors 


L. R. Anderson, formerly with Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., has been added 
to the advertising staff of Geo. Borgfeldt 
& Company, New York. A. Lewis, who 
has been with the company, has been 
transferred to the advertising staff. 
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Ownership 
in the U.S. 


ROSPERITY reigns 
p where people own their 

homes. Home owners 
have money to spend. Youngstown—/fifth 
city in home ownership—(U. S. Bureau of 
Census Statistics, cities over 100,000), is the 
heart of the great Mahoning Valley steel indus- 
try. 


350,000 prosperous people annually spend a 


$100,000,000 Pay Roll 


They buy everything from tooth brushes to 
automobiles. What have you to sell them? 


You can reach them with THE VinpicaTor— 
the one paper that blankets this rich territory 
every day. 


Cover YOUNGSTOWN With 


Che Dinica 


Daily and Sunday 
Youngstown, Ohio ¢ 


Lacostp & MAXWELL, 
Representatives 
Monolith Building 
New York City 
Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. 








Waterman Name Is Held Property 
of Parent Company 


Illinois Appellate Court Enjoins A. A. Waterman & Company in 
Fountain Pen Litigation 


N a decision rendered last week 

the Appellate Court for the 
First District of Illinois decreed 
that A. A. Waterman & Company 
had no right to use the name 
“Waterman” in connection with 
the manufacture and sale of foun- 
tain pens. : 

The action was brought through 
a bill in equity filed by the L. E. 
Waterman Company in the Su- 
perior Court of Cook County, IIli- 
nois, to restrain A. A. Waterman 
& Company from infringing the 
two registered trade-marks of 
“Waterman” and “Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen, N. Y.” The 
case has been in litigation for a 
number of years, having been 
fought through to the United 
States Supreme Court. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, the courts 
held, a manufacturer putting out 


a product under a trade-marked 
name would have prior rights. to 
it. But if his trade-mark was his 
own name he could not prevent 


another person with the same 
name from manufacturing a sim- 
ilar product under that name. It 
was held therefore that A. A. 
Waterman & Company had a 
right to use the name “Water- 
man” if it made it plain in its 
advertising that it was not con- 
nected with the L. E. Waterman 
Company. 

The original Waterman com- 
pany, not satisfied with this inter- 
pretation by the courts, brought 
suit in the Superior Court at Chi- 
cago to enjoin A. A. Waterman 
& Company from use of the name, 
as being an alleged act of unfair 
competition. The matter was as- 
signed to a master in chancery 
who rendered a decision in favor 
of A. A. Waterman & Company 
much after the fashion of those 
that had gone before. The L. E. 
Waterman Company went before 
the master a second time and 
made a showing that induced him 
to reverse himself. The company 


represented that just because q 
man’s name happened to be that 
of an established company this 
gave him no right to step in and 
take the company’s business. 

“The defense in such a case js 
no more valid,” the L. E. Water. 
man Company declared, “than 
would be that of a man who in- 
sisted he had a right to enter his 
neighbor’s house and take his fur- 
niture just because he had the 
same latchkey.” 

The Superior Court accepted 
the first finding of the master in 
chancery and now this has been 
reversed by the Appellate Court 
The Superior Court held that 
A. A.. Waterman & Company had 
used the name Waterman in unfair 
competition, and to relieve this, 
ordered that on all its advertising 
matter it should “conspicuously 
print, place, add and juxtapose 
in immediate connection with said 
name, and without anything in- 
tervening in equally clear, large, 
prominent and noticeable type or 
letter press of the same color, the 
phrase “Not connected with L. E. 
Waterman Company.” 


TWO NAMES CONFUSED PUBLIC 
AS TO PRODUCER 


The Appellate Court holds that 
this decree failed to award the 
L. E. Waterman, Company any 
real relief and that “the use of 
the word ‘Waterman’ caused con- 
fusion in the public mind as to 
the actual producer of the prod- 
ucts offered for sale and in the 
trade and generally known as 
‘Waterman pens.’” 

The Appelate Court holds that 
the word “Waterman” is the one 
thing of real value to each party 
and that the value was created 
by the L. E. Waterman Company 
years before A. A. Waterman & 
Company became a_compctitor 
and adopted and used the namie in 
its business. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Buying Impulse 


The men on our copy staff not 
only have the ability to write 
engaging copy but also the knack 
of putting into it that intangible 
something which creates the urge 
to buy. They have had the training 
of newspaper work plus actual 
experience in se//ing. 





Never for a moment do they 
lose sight of the fact that the test 
of copy is sales. However much 
theadvertising story may be “dolled 


up,” in words or pictures, it must 
focus definitely on orders. 


If you are in sympathy with the 
copy policy of Jounson, Reap & 
ComPAny and would care to dis- 
cuss itsapplication to your own sales 
problems, we invite a conference. 





JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


ce 8 ? & & a2 FF GS 


eAdvertising 


202 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





Charter Member American Association »* Advertising Agencies 
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mental im- 
pressions has T 
this blotter se 
made? te 


“UTILITY” 


A Most Important Word in 0 
Advertising’s Vocabulary 


66 E will search every avenue of information about 

blotter advertising. We will withhold pub- 

lishing the facts until we have ransacked all sources of 

information. And then we will publish a Dictionary 

and also a Scrap Book of Blotter Advertising. Use- 

fulness is the one thing to be attained.” That was 
our decision nearly two years ago. 


Whether we were right or wrong to spend over a year 
in research is debatable. When we figure the results 
from these books, we deeply regret the delay. But 
when we read what advertisers, agents and printers 
write about this work, we console ourselves with the St 
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thought that the delay may have been worth-while. 
To wit: 


One of the largest creators of directemail advertising writes, 
“They have been the most helpful publications that ever 
came to this office.” 

The business manager of a great publishing house writes, 
“They are without doubt the best pieces of promotion ma- 
terial that ever came to my desk.” 

A printing salesman writes, “They have increased my in- 
dividual sales 300%. The Scrap Book is worn out with 
handling. Will you send me another?” 

An advertising agent writing in regard to an incident on 
page 21, inquires, “How did you get those facts?” 

The outstanding reason for the success of the Dictionary 
and Scrap Book has just been one single fact. 

They had utility value. They were written first of all to 
help others. 

Our personal experience has shown that utility is worth 
all it costs in labor—in thought—in delay. Altruism pays— 
even in advertising. 

Many booklets are useful to a high degree. _ Buf small en- 
closures seldom have this desirable attribute. Which leads 
us finally to this thought: 

Print your enclosures on blotters and you automatically give 
to mail matter that sought-for advantage. For blotters are 
50% advertising and 50% utility—the only kind of paper 
used for advertising having this inherent advantage. 

[he unusual absorbency of Standard Blottings means added 
life to advertising—greater ability—“more mental impres- 
sions from each printing impression.” 


The “store blotter” shown on the opposite page is one of a 
series we have prepared. They suggest to retailers in six- 
teen different lines of business definite ways for “tying up” 
to national advertising in their direct mail matter. 

We will send the entire series to manufacturers and adver- 
tising agents who are interested in new ways to make local 
and national advertising pull together. Write for the names 
of our distributors and the plan by which the retailers get 
these electrotypes free. 


tandard 
Blottings 


‘Mor Mental Lmpressions from 
cach printing 1 impression’ 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Standard Blottings are sold by leading paper houses in the 
United States and Canada, 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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“We have referred at some 
length,” the Court says, “to the 
several decisions in the Water- 
man cases. In substantially all of 
them, both in lower courts and 
courts of review, it was held that 
the conduct of A. A. Waterman 
in his numerous efforts to grant 
a right to use his name in the 
manufacture and sale of: fountain 
pens constituted a fraud upon the 
rights of complainant. Certain 
courts seem to be of the opinion 
that by adding the juxtaposed 
phrase in question, some relief 
might thereby be given com- 
plainant; but those cases were 
based upon a finding that A. A. 
Waterman retained a pecuniary 
interest in the business conducted 
under his name. This is not the 
fact here, where, as in the case 
last above cited, it appears that his 
vague pecuniary connection with 
defendant was nominally retained 
for only a short time. A. 
Waterman’s history as related to 
these matters is such that we feel 
quite certain the juxtaposition of 
the phrase ‘not connected with 
the L. E. Waterman Company’ 
would not serve in any material 
way to protect complainant. If it 
be true, as so often held, that the 
ordinary customer could not dis- 
tinguish between the use of the 
initials ‘L. E’ and ‘A. A.’ then 
the relief granted complainant in 
the decree would seem to add con- 
fusion to an already much con- 
fused situation. It is our opinion 
that the only adequate relief pos- 
sible to award complainant is to 
absolutely enjoin the use by de- 
fendant of the name Waterman in 
connection with its manufacture 
and sale of fountain pens. This 
is not a case where a person is 
seeking honestly to use his own 
name in a business conducted by 
himself, and we do not think 
that the several Waterman cases, 
when carefully examined, are in 
conflict with this holding. 

“Counsel for defendant say that 
the record here presents for de- 
cision but two important ques- 
tions, the first of which is ‘Had 
A. A. Waterman a right in law 
to use his name in marketing 
fountain pens?’ Our answer is 
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that we do not believe that this 
question is directly involved in the 
case. But had it been, our answer 
would be, ‘Yes, if he used his 
name honestly, and in such manner 
as not to deceive the public.’ he 
second question is: ‘Has the name 
“A. A. Waterman” been used in 
a proper way by appellee?’ This, 
in our opinion, is the real question 
in the case, and our reply is that 
the decree correctly answers the 
question in the negative. 

“How many purchasers of pens 
in the natural course, because of 
the juxtaposed words required by 
the decree, would be able to deter- 
mine who was the actual producer 
of a pen well known to the pub- 
lic, and in the trade as the 
‘Waterman’ pen? The decree re- 
quires only that the purchasing 
public be informed that pens 
offered for sale by defendant 
were not those produced by L. E. 
Waterman Company. The sub- 
stantial difference js only in the 
use of the initials ‘A. A.’ and 
‘L. E.’ and only in rare cases 
would the additional words re- 
quired by the decree serve to pro- 
tect a purchaser of fountain pens 
who desired to purchase pens 
produced by. complainant.” 


L. K. Davis Joins Philadelphia 
Agency 

L. K. Davis, formerly on the copy 
staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined 
the Philadelphia lies of the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization as ac 
count executive. Mr. Davis was at one 
time with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 
York, and sales and service director 


for the Franklin Printing Company. 
Philadelphia. 


Death of Joseph B. Babb 


Joseph B. Babb, recently of the ad- 
vertising department of the Zonite 
Products Company, New York, died at 
Atlanta last week. He had been with 
International Proprietaries, Inc., before 
joining the Zonite company and at one 
time was managing editor of the Bir 
mingham, Ala., News. Mr. Babb was 
52 years of age. 


Auto-Lite Account for Toledo 
Agency 


The Auto-Lite Corporation, To‘edo, 
has placed’ its account with the United 
States Advertising Corporation, of t 
city. 
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“ANEW NOTE’ 


“T think this copy is unus- 
ually good. It strikes a new 
note on a subject most dif- 
ficult to treat in an original 
way.” 

—The words of a client whose 
extensive advertising problems 
have been entrusted to us from 


the time our organization began 
business. 


The advertising possibili- 
ties of your business, not 
the size of your appropri- 
ation, are of first impor- 
tance to us. . 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATE D 
New York 
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The Part the Banker Plays—The 


growing volume of advertising in 
BurroucHs Ciearinc House is coming 
from advertisers who appreciate not 
only the buying power of 40,000 banks 
and of the great body of bank execu- 
tives and employes, but also the power- 
ful and widespread influence which 
bankers have upon the buying of others. 


There is no other large group which 
wields this influence in such measure, 
for the banker today is not alone a 
handler of money. 

He is high in the councils of indus- 
try, adviser of wholesaler and retailer, 
close friend and trusted guide of the 
farmer. And as in him rests the power 
of credit, his is often—very often—the 
final word. 


Is this word today favorable—as 
favorable as it should be—toward your 
proposition or your product? 


Burroucus Ciearinc House offérs you 
an unusual opportunity to familiarize 
the banker with your product—at a 
surprisingly low cost. 





Edited by Burroughs and printed by 
Burroughs but it doesn’t discuss 
Burroughs. 





Send for a copy and rate card today 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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How Sales Executives Pick Their 
Men 


A Summary of-the Methods Used in Selecting Salesmen 


Tue Green-Lucas Co. 
BaLtTrmMore, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly send me a list of the 
articles published in Printers’ INK on 
the selection of salesmen? 

Tue Green-Lucas Company. 


ITHIN recent years the 

necessity of reducing the 
turnover of salesmen as a method 
of lowering sales expense has 
focused attention on the more 
scientific selection of members of 
the sales force. Each sales ex- 
ecutive, it would seem, has his 
own peculiar procedure and opin- 
ions in this connection. One sales 
manager has given it as his view 
that the best recruits come from 
newspaper advertising depart- 
ments. Another confines his se- 
lection to retail store clerks. A 
third maintains a constant hunt 
within the organization, paying 
special attention gg the shipping 
department. 

Another phase of the subject 
has to do with the hiring of a 
competitor’s star salesman. This 
has been a topic of considerable 
debate. Most executives claim this 
practice is loaded with dynamite. 
Nevertheless, others maintain, 
that, if properly handled, star 
salesmen from a competing com- 
pany may be inducted. into the or- 
ganization without catfsing a seri- 
ous upset. 

Closely associated with this 
problem is the advisability of se- 
lecting cubs or experienced men. 
Here again opinions are divided. 

A list of articles that offer a 
thorough analysis of the most 
common practices in selecting 
salesmen, as well as a clear idea 
of the line of reasoning adopted 
by some of the country’s leading 
sales managers is given below.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Daring the Salesman to Take the Job; 
December, 1922; page 19. °. 
What I Have Learned in 35 Years of 
Selling; November, 1921; page 19 
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Analyzing the Salesman’s Job; Octo. 
ber 19, 1922; page 177. 

How Long Should a New Salesman 
Be on Trial?; September 28, 1922; 
page 61. 

ow Goodyear Has Reduced the 
“Turnover” in Its Sales Force; Sep. 
tember 7, 1922; page 3. 

Our Objection to Psychological Tesis; 
July 13, 1922; page 159. 

Cubs or Experienced Men?; February 
23, 1922; page 85. 

Where Do Good Salesmen Come 
From?; April 21, 1921; page 61. 

Helping Salesmen Find Themselves; 
March 31, 1921; page 53. 

Hiring the Salesman Who Makes 
Good; October 7, 1920; page 3. 

The Dangers of Hiring Your Com- 


petitor’s “Star”; February 19, 1920; 
page 121, 

Picking Salesmen; September 11, 
1919; page 3 


Gets Live Insurance Agents by Ad- 
vertising the Policy; May 22, 1919; 
page 101, . 

The Salesman Past Fifty; August 2 
1918; page 112. 

The Use of Salesmen Over Fifty; 
August 22, 1918; page 17. 

Recruiting Salesmen from the Coun- 
try Stores; September 14, 1916; page 82. 

Hiring and Training Salesmen for 
the Metropolitan Field; August 17, 1916; 


page 18. 
inding the Just Right Salesmen for 
the United Cigar Stores; May 11, 1916; 
page 84, 

Thirty Concerns to Help New Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research; April 6, 
1916; page 104. 

Testing Prospective Salesmen; Febru- 
ary 17, 1916; page 62. 
--One Sales Manager’s Plan to Reduce 
the “Mortality” of His Sales Force; 
January 13, 1916; page 17. 

Applying Actuarial Methods in Selecting 
Salesmen; December 23, 1915; page 66. 

Selecting the Right Kind of Sales- 
men; May 28, 1914; page 66. 

Night Schools as Sources for Sales- 
men; ’ May 7, 1914; page 26. 

Where to Get’ the Right Kind of 
Salesmen; April 30, 1914; page 71. 

How Pratt & Lambert Line Up Sales- 
men; March 19, 1914; page 75. 


? 





Salt Lake City Bank Starts 
National Campaign 


The Central Trust Company, Su:lt 
Lake City, Utah, plans a national cam- 
paign in financia —— A cam- 
~~ covering the Mcuntain States will 
e conducted in newspapers and by di- 
rect mail. The account has been placed 
with Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake 
City advertising agency. 
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IN TEXAS— 


“ Everybody Is a Movie Fan 








°P- Father, mother and the children—rich, middle-class 
(85 and poor—all go to the movies, for it is almost the only 
ary form of indoor entertainment available. 


And, through. years of experience, the Texas people 
have been accustomed to seeing advertising on the screens 
of their favorite theatres. They like the advertising. 
20; They believe in it. The leading merchants in the prin- 
i, cipal cities of the state use hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Ad: lars worth of advertising space on the theatre screens 
every year. It pays them handsomely, for the same mer- 
chants renew their contracts year after year. 


on The members of this association hold the advertising 
fr franchises on the screens of the better theatres in all the 
i larger cities and in over 150 smaller cities and towns. 
6; Our service facilities, for the distribution of either films 
au or slides, blanket the whole state. “You can advertise in 
6, : 

one town or in nearly two hundred, for a week or for a 
ru- 

year. 


uce 
oe Any manufacturer who sells goods in Texas, or wishes 
co to do so, will find screen advertising of inestimable help. 
es- 


Rates and full information may be 
obtained from any of the following: 


Associated Screen Advertising 
Companies of Texas 


valt . 

- 1119 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
im- 

vill NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
a Mason WapswortTH Kart Acton C. D: Mappy 


ke 299 Madison Ave. 311 River St. 1812 North 12th St. 
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eadership 





HE graphic comparison shown on the 

opposite page is based upon the num- 
ber of individual advertisers who placed 
their advertising in the six leading women’s 
monthly magazines during 1922. 










This basis of comparison seems the fairest. 
Because of varying page sizes, lineage alone 
would not give a true picture of each 
magazine’s standing. Likewise, because 
of varying volume of circulation (since 
rates are based on circulation) advertising 
revenue in dollars as a basisof comparison 
would fail to show relative acceptance. 
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On this equitable basis of comparison (by 
advertising accounts) Good Housekeeping 
leads in total accounts carried and in four 
other major classifications. 






thi 


Good Housekeeping holds second place 
with number of accounts carried in the 
Textile and Wearing Apparel field, and 
is last in Drug and Toilet Preparations. 














| 





(The ranking in Drug accounts is due to 
thelimitations placed upon the acceptance 
of business in this field through the stand- 
ards imposed by Good Housekeeping’s 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health.) 


This record very definitely shows Good 
Housekeeping’s leadership. It is significant 
and is commended to your careful con- 
sideration. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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The Smoke Nuisance—and Remedy 
By Floyd W. Parsons 
Editorial Director, Gas Age-Record 


In the matter of 
conservation of 
our resources, we 
Americans are 
loud in our talk, 
but pitifully weak 
in execution. We 
have _ reckless- 
ly wasted the 
greater part of our 
timber preserves, 
and our farmers 
have gathered 
crops in very much 
the same careless 
way that we har- 

vested lumber. We have utilized 
only a small part of the fuel values 
in the 4,000,000,000 barrels of oil 
so far consumed in the United 
States, and no less than 425,000,000.- 
000 cubic feet of natural gas have 
been allowed to escape into the air 
without any use being made of it. 
Worse than all else is our continu- 
ance of the criminal practice of 
burning raw coal. 

The sulphuric acid and other im- 
purities in the smoke-polluted air 
of our cities and towns not only de- 
stroy millions of dollars’ worth of 
property annually, but they poison 
and devitalize far more people every 
day than the general public realizes. 
The impurities contained in smoke- 
polluted air do more damage to the 
health of our urban population than 
do the noxious ingredients in food 
and water. Pneumonia increases 


with the density of atmospheric: 


smoke, and has assumed an acute 
and fatal form in several cities that 
burn large quantities of soft coal. 


Sunlight is diminished and hwnid. 
ity increased by smoke. In com. 
munities where large quantities of 
soft coal are burned, the water glo. 
bules floating in the air on misty 
days become coated with a film of 
black, sticky, tarry soot, which re. 
tards evaporation, and as a result 
such communities are cursed by fre. 
quent and protracted fogs. Thiese 
soot fogs materially reduce the light, 
and this makes it necessary for resi- 
dents to increase the time and in. 
tensity of artificial illumination. 

Smoke costs Chicago at least $20, 
000,000 annually, and other Ameri- 
can cities that burn soft coal are 
burdened with a like expense, which 
is proportionately heavy. Pittsburgh 
pays $411,000 more for its laundry 
work than Boston, arid $592,000 more 
than Philadelphia, the reason being 
that the last two cities burn smoke 
less fuel. The laundry business in 
Chicago costs $1.25 more per eapita 
each year than in Philadelphia. Re. 
painting is required in smoky cities 
every two or three years, as com- 
pared with about every five years 
in smoke-free localities. 

The solution of the smoke prob- 
lem lies largely in the substitution 
of gas for raw coal in our homes 
and industries. Once gas was pure 
ly a luminant; now it is used 
by industrial plants in 1200 dif. 
ferent ways. An eastern gas com 
pany increased its output more 
in the last six years than in the 
previous half century and_ this 
growth is typical. A national busi- 
ness that can gain 2,617,000 new cus 
tomers in a year is certainly on 
the high road to a prosperous future. 





For data on application of your products to this industry write 


Robbins Publishing Company, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Chicago Cleveland 


Boston San Francisco 


Publishers of GAS AGE-RECORD 


Gas Engineering and Appliance Catalog 


Brown's Directory of Amer. Gas Companies 
Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 








Advertises to Broaden Good-Will 
Foundation 


he Utica Gas & Electric Company Uses Newspaper Space to Strengthen 
Its Position with the Public It Serves 


By E. B. Weiss 


ON the books of every company 
will be found listed such tan- 
cible assets as plant building, ma- 
chinery, and so on. Another item, 
not so frequently included in bal- 
ance-sheets, is good-will, which is 
exceedingly intangible, but. at the 
same time of tremendous impor- 
tance. In fact, with some com- 
panies “mental property,” or good- 
will, is considered to be of as 
creat value as any of the other 
listed assets. 

In the case of public utilities 
good-will is particularly impor- 
tant. The lack of it has been the 
main stumbling block in the path 
of the utilities. The public utili- 
ties are fully cognizant of the sit- 
uation. Yet, surprisingly little 
has been attempted, advertisingly, 
to correct matters. 

For example, during the month 
of July, last year, the secretary of 
the Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association clipped from 230 
daily and weekly New York news- 
papers the advertisements of gas 
and electric companies. These 
were arranged under four classi- 
fications in accordance with the 
nature of the copy appeal. The 
tabulation showed the following 
result: 

Appliance Advertising 

Securities Advertising 

Service Advertising 

Special Campaign Advertising 

In other words, scarcely any of 
the campaigns run by New York 
State gas and electric companies 
were designed to build good-will. 
Yet, unless the public utility com- 
pany possesses the good-will of 
its customers, appliance advertis- 
ing or security selling campaigns 
will not be so effective as they 
vould be were the groundwork 
better prepared. That would not 
be worthy of more than passing 
notice if the relations of the aver- 
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age public utility with its custom- 
ers were of the friendly sort. 
Unfortunately, as we mentioned 
previously, exactly the opposite is 
the case. In only isolated cases 
have the utilities succeedéd in 
maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the public. 

Occasionally, this ill-will has 
been caused by faulty manage- 
ment or improper service. More 
often, though, the cause is the 
absence of personal contact. 
The corporation is viewed as a 
large, impersonal machine. “Cold- 
blooded” is the descriptive phrase 
frequently applied. And this at- 
titude has been fostered by poli- 
ticians and others with axes to 
grind. 


When the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company, Utica, N. Y., first gave 
thought to advertising, these fac- 
tors received careful considera- 


tion. The company had gone 
through a change in management. 
Over $3,000,000 had been expended 
in rehabilitating and extending 
plants. The entire system of dis- 
tribution had been revamped for 
the purpose of giving customers 
better electricity and gas. Finally, 
special attention had been directed 
toward educating the company’s 
employees on the idea of service 
and the thought that the consumer 
is always right and must be 
pleased at all costs. 

This record of accomplishment 
was broadcasted by word of 
mouth. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the general public had 
not changed its conception of the 
company and did not appreciate 
the improvements. Consequently, 
about four months ago, a news- 
paper campaign was decided on. 
The services of an advertising 
agency were secured. After a 
careful study of the plant, its ser- 
vice and record, the copy was 
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written from the viewpoint and 
in the language of the man in the 
street. The programme called for 
insertions, once a week, in a list 
of fourteen newspapers. 
According to W. J. Reagan, 
commercial manager of the com- 
pany, good-will advertising should 


The High Cost of Fairness 


a ba mare work is tavelved monthly Gas and 
Blectric Service, than one would suppose. 











THE USER OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY IS TOLD THE WHOLE 
STORY IN THIS KIND OF COPY 


not be lightly undertaken. In this 
connection he said: “Good-will 
advertising cannot accomplish its 
purpose unless it is: 

“1, Founded upon an honest in- 
tention to give the best service 
possible ; 

“2. Undertaken in a big enough 
way commensurate with the size 
of the company, the size of the 
audience and the problems and 
conditions prevalent in the com- 
pany’s locality ; 

“3. Planned to run continu- 
ously. 
“It takes a long time to over- 
come prejudice,” Mr. Reagan con- 
tinued. “The same message must 
be hammered home many times 
before it sinks in. Furthermore, 
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the public forgets facts more 
quickly than prejudices. That is 
why I say sporadic advertising 
will not do. Continuity is an ab- 
solute essential in good-will ad- 
vertising.” 

The Utica company’s campaign 
began with a clear statement of 
what the future mes- 
sages were to say. 
The remainder of the 
advertising then elab- 
orated on these points. 
For example, one 
piece of copy tells 
what happens “when 
you press the button.” 
It is pointed out that 
over seventeen mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of 
property is at the 
command of a finger 
touch. Another ad- 
vertisement explains 
how the company 
prepares for sudden 
demands on its ser- 
vice. “Twenty thou- 
sand extra baths on 
Saturday night means 
more gas for hot 
water. To us it means 
planning and prepara- 
tion in advance. It is 
our duty to know 
household practice 
and human habits.” 

Then there were 
two advertisements, 
one explaining how 
to read a gas meter 
and the other how 
to read the electric meter. An- 
other piece of copy told how to 
adjust the gas burner so that the 
greatest amount of heat may be 
secured. 

Other advertisements explained 
what would happen were electric 
power cut off for twenty-four 
hours; exposed the fellow who is 
a chronic kicker; advocated econ- 
omies in the use of the gas range 
and electric appliances and told 
why well-lighted streets are so 
necessary to a city’s growth. 

In addition, the company is 
carrying on a customer-ownershi) 
campaign with the advertising ap- 
pearing regularly in the loca! 
newspapers. These advertisemen(s 
are so arranged that a single issue 
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Exclusively! 


Numerous advertisers are concen- 
trating their entire sales efforts in 
one radio magazine—*RADIO”— 


Pioneer Journal of Western Radio 
News and Development— 


Established 6 years ago. 


Remember This: 
‘‘RADIO”’ is read by young 


men who are in the market 
for the best that money can 
buy. They need typewriters, 
fountain pens, pencils, litera- 
ture, education, tools, 
machinery, musical instru- 
ments, chemicals, etc. 


Advertise These In 


1d) (0) 


Pacific Radio Publishing Co., Inc. 


Pacific Building San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 17 W. 42nd St. Kansas City, Mo., 1102 Republic 
Phone Longacre 8248 Bidg. 
Chicago, 157 East Ontario St. Los Angeles, Cal., Suite 510, 
456 So. Spring St. 

Toledo, Ohio, 763 Spitzer Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., H. Jacobson, 
Detroit, 620 Free Press Bldg. 2218 Third W., Telephone 
Boston, 52 Irving St. Elliott 1903. 
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of the paper will not carry both 
good-will and security copy. 

From the campaign’s inceptiow 
the company has been favored 
with many spontaneous expres- 
sions of approval. The copy has 
created an atmosphere of inter- 
ested expectancy as to what fea- 
ture of this “taken-for-granted” 
industry will next be revealed. 
The public has welcomed the 
changed attitude of the company 
and has indicated that it is glad 
to know what has been accom- 
plished and what is planned for 
the future. 

In fact, so well pleased is the 
company with its first four months 
of advertising that a new cam- 
paign is now in preparation to 
cover a like period. 





Describes Agency Sphere to 
Kansas City Club 


The advertising agency today is ac- 
cepted by many of America’s largest 
business institutions as the court of last 
resort on merchandising problems, Dan- 
iel A. Ruebel, vice-president of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, told the Advertising Club of Kan- 
sas City on February 19. “Frequently,” 
Mr. Ruebel said, “the entire business 
policy of a concern has had its incep- 
tion in the conference-room of some ad- 
vertising agency. The problems of dis- 
tribution, which have been the chief 
impediments to’ human progress. since 
the world began, are the special study of 
the agency. No other business concerns 
itself solely with these manifold, intri- 
cate and interlinked problems.” 


Becomes Sole Owner Fort 
Wayne “Journal Gazette” 


L. G. Ellingham, formerly president 
and general manager of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Journal-Gazette, has purchased the 
half-interest of Edward G. Huffman in 
the Journal-Gazette Company. Mr. Huff- 
man, formerly treasurer, is a lawyer and 
has never been actively identified with 
the paper. 





New Account for Pittsburgh 


Agency 
The Clark Brothers Company, Olean, 
. Y., manufacturer of gasoline engines, 
gas compressors, sawmill machinery, 
etc., has placed its account with Walker 
Downing, Pittsburgh advertising 
agency. 


R. G. Calloway, for two years classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Mem. 
phis, Tenn., News Scimitar, has joined 
the Birmingham News in a_ similar 
capacity. 
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Connecticut Considers 
Advertising 


A State-wide “Boost Connecticut’ 
movement was launched recently when 
more than two hundred and fifty repre 
sentatives of various interests concerne: 
responded to a call by the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce at Hartford. Th« 
president of the latter body was em 
powered to appoint a ways and means 
committee made up of representatives 
of civic and commercial organizations 
to investigate methods and secure esti 
mates. The meeting rejected a proposal 
that financial aid be asked of the Stat 
legislature. The advertising as contem 
plated will bring to the attention o/ 
tourists the natural scenic beauty and 
historic values of the State; the educa 
tional and recreational advantages, and 
the industrial and commercial oppor 
tunities. 


Retail Clothing Monthly 
Begins Publication 


’ The Butler-Bray Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has begun publication of a 
monthly magazine for the retail clothing 
and furnishing merchant called Made-to 
Measure. Bray is editor and 
business manager. Five of the principal 
wholesale tailoring houses in Chicago 
have appointed representatives who will 
act as an advisory board for the maga- 
zine. For the current year the follow- 
ing will serve: Fred W. Hanson, as- 
sistant general manager of Ed. V. Price 
& Company; Lester A. Anderson, A. F. 
Anderson & Company; C. W. Chestnutt, 
sales manager, M. Born & Company; 
J. W. Hipwell, sales manager, Lukone 
Tailoring Company, and M. C. Brand- 
stetter, Continental Tailoring Company. 


Col. H. E. Crall Dead 


Colonel Howard E. Crall, president of 
the L. H. Crall Company, special news- 
paper representative, New York and Chi 
cago, dropped dead on February 26 while 

laying golf at Belleair Heights, Fila. 

e was the son of the late Leander H. 
Crall, a pioneer in the newspaper adver- 
tising business. Mr. Crall was appointed 
colonel of the Seventh Regiment, New 
York National Guard, in 1918. 


New Account for New 
Orleans Agency 


Farm papers and daily newspaper: 
will be used to advertise stock remedies 
manufactured by the Carolina Remedies 
Company, Union, S. C. The advertis 
ing account will be handled by The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans 


Death of 
Kenneth G. Carpenter 


Kenneth G. Carpenter, head of th: 
research department of the D’Arcy Ad 
vertising Co., St. Louis, died in that 
city last week after a brief illness. H« 
was 36 years of age. 
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Daily Capital 
Circulation 


ovr 64,000 


January, 1921 - - 51,148 
August, 1921 - - 55,670 
January, 1922 - - 59,533 


August, 1922 - - 61,203 
January, 1923 over 64,000 


The past few months have 
brought The Capital the most 
satisfactory normal circulation 
growth in the history of the paper. 
Of the present total circulation, 
more than 30,000 of these subscri- 
bers are in the city of Des Moines. 
This is the largest circulation of 
any Iowa evening newspaper. 


The DAILY CAPITAL 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Lafayette Young, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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How Campbell Soup 
Reduced Its Selling 
Expense 


wets the Campbell Soup Company first started 
to make soup it was also making 200 other 
products. ‘The first year’s output on soup was 500,- 
000 cans. ‘Today the company has discarded the 
200 products, and its output of soup has run as high 
as 18,000,000 cans a week. 


When it started the soup business the expense for 
salesmen was 714 per cent of costs and for advertis- 
ing 14 per cent—a total of 2114 per cent for sales 
and advertising. Today expense for salesmen is 2 
per cent of costs and for advertising less than 3 per 
cent—a total of less than 5 per cent. 


The company is giving consumers soup at twelve 
cents a can that could not be made by the individual 
for several times that. And the cost of advertising 
in a single can of soup is seventeen one hundredths of 
one cent, 


Before the company started to advertise the farmers 
near its factory were dependent on a fluctuating 
demand for their produce. Today advertising has 
made demand so staple that farming has almost ceased 
to be a speculation. In addition advertising has 
made it possible for the company to maintain agri- 
cultural experimental laboratories wherein the farm- 
er’s problems are worked out to his great benefit. 


Dr. J. T. Dorrance, President of the Campbell Soup 
Co., in the March issue of PRINTERS’ INK MonTHLY 
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says: “‘Advertising has assisted us to stabilize our busi- 
ness, to guarantee the consumer a product of uni- 
formly superlative quality at a low price, to make 
sure that whatever profit is made on our raw ma-_ 
terials before they reach us is made by the farmer 
and not by the middleman, and to keep our manu- 
facturing organization employed at steady wages 
throughout the years, so far as is possible in a busi- 
ness like ours where so much of the raw material 
is grown during the summer season.” 


This article, “Is Advertising a Burden on Consumer 
and Producer?” by Roland Cole in the March 
Monthly is a searching answer to enemies of adver- 
tising. It is an article every advertising and sales 
executive should read. 


In the March Monthly there are twenty-five significant, 
how-to sales and advertising articles which are full ot 
practical, brass tacks facts on how successful advertisers 
are solving today’s problems. 


STANDARDIZATION aS A Creator OF New ADVERTISING 


By Julius H. Barnes, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


CoacHING THE SMALL-TOWN SALESMAN IN THE FIELD 
By J. J. Witherspoon 


ItLustratTeD Letrrers THat ‘*Scour” ror Uses ror New Propuct 
By John Allen Murphy 


How American ADVERTISERS ARE SELLING IN ENGLAND 
By J. R. Sprague 


and twenty other articles of real interest to the executive 
who is interested in today’s sales ideas. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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MANUFACTURING 


JOBBING CENTER 
$289,583,000 worth of goods were 
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. manufactured and jobbed in Sioux 7 
: City in 1922. ; 
Cultivate the BEST market in the : 

BEST State. : 

d 


Of course you’ll want to use the 
Tribune. Many advertisers use 
it exclusively. All evening city 
carrier and larger country circu- 
lation. 
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The Sioux City Tribune 


“More than a Newspaper” 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Cultivating the Consumer Who Has 
a Minimum Income of 


$20,000 a Year 


How Advertising Is Used to Sell Present and Future Markets by a Com- 
pany That Believes a Minimum Income of $20,000 a Year Is Necessary 
in Order to Buy Its Merchandise in Appreciable Quantities 


By Eleanor Hayden 


Advertising Manager, Hampton Shops 


HERE are in the United 

States only about 46,000 fam- 
ilies having incomes of $20,000 a 
year or over. Twenty thousand 
dollars a year does not pay rent 
for a Park Avenue apartment, 
wages for the necessary number 
of servants, necessary living ex- 
penses for a family of five and 
leave very much for cars and 
jewelry and travel. 

A far larger proportion of the 
big fortunes of this country than 
the casual observer would suspect 
are in the hands of Americans of 
American birth. They may be cap- 
italists risen from bank clerks; 
railroad directors, once telegraph 
operators; real estate operators, 
once farmers; heads of motor in- 
dustries, once salesmen or me- 
chanics. They and their families 
become more experienced, careful 
buyers with each year of increas- 
ing wealth. They know the value 
of money and they know the 
value of the merchandise for 
which they will exchange that 
money. Usually they must be 
taught sound reasons for: spend- 
ing more for a Steinway than for 
an unknown piano—more for 
hand-made furniture than the 
Grand Rapids variety—the use of 
silver service, and why travel is 
a worth-while investment as well 
as a pleasure—the reasons for 
investing in sound securities or in 
beautiful homes. 

Generally: speaking the stimulus 
for buying luxuries among this 
class comes from women and it is 
therefore, knowing the woman’s 
point of view, her reasons for 


From an address before the New York 
[League of Advertising Women. 


wanting increasingly better things, 
the reasons why she should be led 
or educated to want those things, 
her natural preferences and weak- 
nesses, her educational influences 
and the educational influences to 
which she reacts with least re- 
sistance that will help us in selling 
her such merchandise. 


THE HAMPTON SHOPS AS AN 
EXAMPLE 


In the case of Hampton Shops, 
the largest fine furniture and 
decorating establishment in Amer- 
ica, selling only through a New 
York retail establishment, a 
notable success contrary to all 
precedents, has been built up by 
broad, long-range, educational, na- 
tional advertising, supplemented 
by direct mail of a most dignified 
kind and newspaper rotogravure 
pages. This shop sells merchan- 
dise which requires an apprecia- 
tion of the artistic and of fine 
workmanship, as well as wealth. 
We estimate that a minimum in- 
come of $20,000 a year is necessary 
to buy our merchandise in ap- 
preciable quantities. There are 
many who collect good things 
gradually on smaller incomes, and 
they, in time, may become larger 
buyers. 

But the bank cashier of today 
will be the capitalist of tomorrow ; 
the salesman of today, the great 
manufacturer of tomorrow, and it 
is with an idea of educating these 
clients of tomorrow in the appre- 
ciation and the desire for beautiful 
homes that we carry on a broad 
policy of national advertising in 
high-class publications. 

Of course in planning a cam- 
paign, directed to this class, it is 
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necessary to remember that the 
smaller the number of possible 
prospects and the higher the price 
of the unit sale, the higher is the 
cost of getting that sale and the 
longer deferred the action of pur- 
chase from the actual assimilation 
of the advertising. Thus the sell- 
ing of most of the luxuries of 
this class means a-careful cultiva- 
tion of present and future pros- 
pects by advertising which is 
never out of harmony with the 
ultimate ideals of the firm. Many 
an owner of a Ford or Buick has 
been convinced of the merits of 
a Packard or Pierce-Arrow and 
will in all probability eventually 
become the owner of one of these 
cars. But should either the ad- 
vertising or the workmanship of 
these cars fall below the standards 
of today, these future prospects 
would be lost and the advertising 
investment of years would also be 
lost. 

For this reason quick turnover 
attempts, bargain sales, blatant ap- 
peals to new money or to ignorance 
may do more harm to a high-class 
firm and the reputation of its 
products than can be corrected by 
many years of excellent merchan- 
dising and advertising. The stage 
must be carefully set and the clos- 
ing of the sale requires a courtesy 
in salesmanship, in the credit de- 
partment, in installation, possible 
repairs and upkeep which will each 


* year add to the loyalty of the 


client for the house and its prod- 
ucts. 

In gaining first attention, the 
finest art obtainable is well paid 
for, for unless the attention is 
gained by something pleasing, re- 
strained, remembered, the atten- 
tion might better not have been 
gained at all. The conviction 
comes gradually through educa- 
tion, usually along reason-why 
lines, and is accompanied by an 
understanding of the prestige of 
the house. Often this proceeds 
over a period of many years, in 
which the prospect purchases and 
discards inferior products of a 
similar kind, yet the educational 
work is well worth while in the 
making of a sale. 

My own recipe for advertising 
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copy directed to this luxury- 
loving class is—a large measure of 
educational reason-why, carefully 
sugar-coated; half as much insti- 
tutional prestige, a dash of ro- 
mance, a bit of allurement and 
the seeds of imagination. 





Catalogues to Spain Should Be 
Sent by Third-Class Mail 


American firms are advised by Consu! 
General R. J. Totten, at Barcelona, in 
a report to the Department of Com 
merce, not to send catalogues to Spain 
by parcel post but to dispatch them as 
third-class mail. He states that, asid 
from the delays encountered in ship 
ping catalogues by parcel post, the 
charges assessed by Spain are sufficiently 
high to put an appreciable burden on 
the addressee and thus prejudice him 
against the firm sending the catalogue. 
If shipped as third-class mail matter 
the catalogue will be delivered in Spain 
without an additional charge. 

Under the terms of the Spanish- 
American postal convention, according 
to the report, single volumes of printed 
books not exceeding eleven pounds in 
weight, or packages of books not ex- 
ceeding eight pounds twelve ounces in 
weight, will be accepted as third-class 
mail at a rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof. 





C. E. Boughner Joins Tacoma 
Agency 


Charles E. Boughner, recently agricul- 
tural editor of the Tacoma Ledger, has 
joined the Condon Advertising Agency, 
Tacoma, as account executive. Mr. 
Boughner was formerly Eastern adver 
tising manager at New York of the 
Page-Davis Company, advertising in- 
struction, Chicago, and at one time con 
ducted his own advertising business at 
Springfield, Ill. 





Buy Rochester Printing 
Business 


Karl T. Soule, engaged in advertising 
art work for the past ten years, and 
Clarence L. Foss, for the past four 
ears manager of the emrcen gett. 
ing department of the Rochester, _ & 
Times-Union, have purchased that de 
partment and will conduct the business 
under the name of the Foss-Soule 
Press, Inc. 


Miracle Oil Account for 
Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


The B. G. Desmond Corporation, Col 
lege Point, N. Y., manufacturer o! 
Miracle Oil for upper lubrication o! 
asoline motors, has appointed the 

m. H. Rankin Company, New York, 
to direct its advertising in newspapers 
and motor publications. 
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} ‘LAST cA : 
t cHURCH | BUILDING 


" The April Issue of 


The Expositor 


Is Our Annual 


CHURCH BUILDING NUMBER 


It reaches over 20,000 Preachers who are paid sub- 
scribers of this magazine. 


If You Sell— 
BUILDING MATERIALS, 
Equipment, Furnishings,—or any other item used 
in Churches, Parsonages, or purchased through the 
influence of recommendation of the preacher— 
a 
You Should Be Represented in This Issue 


FORMS CLOSE MARCH 5th 
Reserve Space by Wire 


The Expositor 


NEW YORE “Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton” CHICAGO 
17 West Executive and Editorial Offices: 203 South 


‘ore Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio — 


JOMCCUNOCOAPOAUAAE ALAMEDA A 
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Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


UR Daylight Plant equipped with all 

modern facilities, including Web and ) 
Perfecting Presses, complete Pamphlet and | . 
Case Binding Machines, a large battery of 
Linotype and Monotype Machines, with 
Unexcelled Shipping Facilities, make us 
a logical consideration when you are in the 
market. We maintain no selling organization 
but a competent and practical representative 
will call at your request. 


It will pay you to get in touch with 
us before closing any large contracts 
for Printing, Binding or Bronzing. 


The most completely equipped Daylight 
plant for large edition printing and binding. 


MUSIC TYPOGRAPHY IN ALL : 
ITS BRANCHES : 





Association Advertising Creates a 
Market for Future Output 


Che International Baby Chick Association Institutes Campaign to Insure 
against Overproduction 


T= International .Baby Chick 
Association, with offices at 
Davisville, R. I. and Harrison- 
burg, Va., was organized at a 
meeting of baby chick producers 
called for that purpose, at Cleve- 
land on August 9, 
1916. Today the 
membership con- 
sists of more than 
two hundred baby 
chick producers in 
this country and 
Canada. The in- 
cubator capacity of 
the combined mem- 
bership is in excess 
of thirty million 
eggs at one set- 
ting. Last season 
association mem- 
bers delivered over 


This is the emblem of the 
International Baby Chick Ass'n 


taken by the association last year. 
Two prime considerations led to 
the decision to institute a cam- 
paign. The first was the necessity 
of safeguarding the future of 
members of the association by 
building prestige 
for them. The 
second was the 
highly important 
need of creating 
a demand large 
enough to prevent 
any possibility of 
overproduction. 
Within the last 
few years there 
has been a tre- 
mendously rapid 
increase in hatch- 
ing capacity. 





fifty million chicks 
to buyers in all 
parts of America. 


Something had to 
be done to create 
a ready market for 
the additional out- 








In addition, a num- 
ber of companies 
engaged in, or con- 


The Real Value of Baby Chicks Pye ~ 
ss deerme by the conscience and hoeety of the produce year of advertising 


put. 
During the first 





nected with, the 
poultry industry 
belong to the asso- 
ciation. All active 
members subscribe 
to the following 
code of ethics: 


We possess the 
greatest of faith in 
the future of the poul- 
try industry. 

We believe that baby 
chicks possess the fac- 
tors of convenience, 
safety, certainty and 
economy in replenish- 
ing the poultry flock. 

e pledge our earn- 
est co-operation with 
and protection of the 
public through honest, 
tising. 

Honest, upright business methods, 

Honest’ production and sale of chicks 

as represent 

Lam. we believe in the International 
Baby Chick Association, subscribe to the 
principles for which it stands, and agree 
to be bound by its rules. 


Advertising was 


truthful adver- 


first under- 


serve the baring publ. Ut the 


THE ASSOCIATION’S STANDARDS AND 
PURPOSES ARE MADE KNOWN 


Aa ATE close to four thou- 
sand dollars was 
invested in a list 
of poultry and ag- 
ricultural periodi- 
cals. This year 
the advertising 
appropriation will 
be in the neighbor- 
hood of ten thou- 
sand dollars. This 
sum is to be raised 
by a special adver- 
tising assessment. 
Each member of 
the association will 
be assessed at the 
rate of one dollar per one thou- 
sand egg capacity. The maximum 
assessment for any individual 
a will be two hundred dol- 
ars. 

A substantial sum is also 
being secured by, voluntary con- 
tributions from manufacturers in 
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related fields of the industry. 

The 1923 campaign opened in 
the middle of January. It is 
planned to continue it until May. 
Half pages, quarter pages and 
336-line advertisements will ap- 
pear in a number of agricultural 
papers. In addition six-inch ad- 
vertisements are to be run during 
February and March in a list of 
poultry journals. Also it is 
planned to have insertions in a list 
of metropolitan Sunday news- 
papers. The list has not as yet 
been decided on. The newspapers 
that will be used will be selected 
in accordance with the geographi- 
cal distribution of the members. 

The copy will emphasize and 
capitalize on the codé of ethics. 
Special stress is laid on the fact 
that buyers are assured of full 
value for their money when pur- 
chasing through the baby chick 
producers who are members of the 
International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation. 

The association’s emblem ap- 
pears in each piece of copy. A 
single electro of this emblem is 
furnished without charge to mem- 
bers. Additional electros are sup- 
plied at cost. 

Those interested in buying baby 
chicks are asked to write the asso- 
ciation for the membership list 
and a book on the proper feeding 
and management of chicks. The 
membership list is arranged both 
alphabetically and geographically. 
Complete names and addresses are 
given. Every effort is being made 
to induce members to tie up their 
individual campaigns with the as- 
sociation advertising. 


Steinmetz Motor Account for 
Churchill-Hall 


The Steinmetz Electric Motor Car 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turer of “Steinmetz” light delivery 
trucks, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Churchill-Hall, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. 


Represents San Francisco 
“Examiner” 
The San Francisco Examiner has ap- 


onger Company, 
publishers’ representative of Los An- 
eles and San Francisco, to represent it 
in Southern California. 


pointed the 
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Paper Production for 1922 
Exceeds That of 1921 


A recent statistical report on th 
paper and pulp industry of the United 
States compiled by the Federal Trade 
Commission shows that the consump- 
tion of —— paper during 1922 ex 
ceeded pro uction by about 600,000 
tons. This deficiency was made up by 
imports, chiefly from Canada. 

uring 1922  seventy-eight mills (a 
monthly average) were engaged in the 
production of newsprint as compared 
with eighty-eight during the previous 
year. The total production of news 
print for 1922 amounted to 1,447, 688 
net tons as compared with 1,226, 189 in 
1921, an increase of 18 per cent, and 
1, 511 3968 in 1920. The year 1922 ended 
with 19,208 net tons on hand as com- 
ared with 23,934 net tons carried over 

rom 1921. 

The production of book paper, which 
includes all periodical paper and mis- 
cellaneous grades such as machine fin- 
ished, supercalendered, coated, etc., for 
1922, 1921 and 1920 totaled 981,919, 
725, $92 and 1,104,464 net tons respec 
tively. The 1922 production of book 
paper represented an increase of 35 per 
cent over that of the previous year. 

The production of paperboard, which 
includes all grades of beard such as 
box, straw, —_. tag, press, fibre, binder, 
leather, etc. for 1922 1921 and 1920 
totaled 2,153,835, 1,664,931 and 2,313,- 
449 net tons respectively. The produc- 
tion for 1922 exceeded that of 1921 by 
29 per cent. 


Second-Class Rates for Single 
Sheets Mailed to Advertisers 


A bill has been sent to President 
Harding for his signature which would 
permit the mailing of single sheets or 
portions of a page by publishers to 
their advertisers as proofs of insertion 
at the zone rates of postage. The bill 
was introduced in the House by Mr. 
Summers of Washington on May 18, 
1920, and passed some time later. It 
has just received the sanction of the 
Senate. 


C. A. Long, Jr., Forms 
Advertising Service 


Charles A. Long, Jr., has formed an 
advertising service under his own name 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. For 
the last four years he had been with the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, advertising 
agency of that city. Mr. Long also 
will represent the National Process 
Company, New York, Giant Ads, in the 
territory in and about about Philadelphia. 


Judge Robert rt Willians Dead 


Judge Robert Williams, principal 
owner of the Paterson, N. J., Call, died 
at Miami, Fla., on February 20, at the 
age of 63. Judge Williams served sev- 
eral terms in the New Jersey Assembly 
and was a member of the New Jersey 
Court of Errors arid Appeals. 
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CATCHES THE EYE 


That’s what the new two-color process super- 
calendered cover does to subscribers of the 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


It catches the eyes of advertisers and agents also. 
To wit: 


Adds a lot of life to your publication—Deere & Co. A big improve- 
ment—American Pad & Textile Co. Gives one an enthusiastic feeling 
to see such splendid printing—Thomas E. Basham Co. Compares well 
with the best—A. J. Linderman & Hoverson Co. Your new cover should 
be appreciated by subscribers and advertisers alike—Fisk Tire Co. 
Congratulate you on the fine appearance—International Shoe Co. (Fried- 
man-Shelby.) Appearance materially improved—Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Co. We are delighted—Massengale Advertising Agency. Hand- 
some appearance—B. G. Pratt Co. Certainly a very attractive pub- 
lication—Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. We feel sure that the good 
work you are doing will merit the reward which is coming your way, 
if we may judge by the quantity and quality of the copy appearing in 
your issue of January 15—Potts-Turnbuill Co. ” 


Circulation Over 400,000 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
NASHVILLE, TENN., and Louisville, Ky. 
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Would you go around the 
block to cross the street? 


By paying a brief visit to Guild 
Headquarters you can review 
the work of practically all the 
leading artists of the country, 
and all necessary information 
as to their availability will be 
placed at your disposal, without 
charge or obligation. In the 
shortest possible time you will 
be put in direct contact with 
the artist best fitted to handle 
your particular problem. 


The biggest advertising agencies 
and advertisers are repeatedly 
bringing their art problems 
here, because no such compre- 
hensive source of information 
is available anywhere else. 


In person, by wire or by mail tell your art 
requirements to 


_ THE GUILD OF 
FREE LANCE ARTISTS 


22 East 17th Street, New York City 


Telephone Stuyvesant 8200 





























Wherein a Retailer Says Things 
to the Manufacturer 


Some Constructive Ideas That Come Up During Everyday Life in a 
Country Store 


By L. C. Oyster 


Country Retailer, Lumberport, W. Va. 


INE is a typical country 

store with all the faults and 
failings, as well as some of the 
virtues, perhaps, that usually 
characterize that sort of estab- 
lishment. From my own experi- 
ence and my observation of other 
stores in this part of the world, 
I honestly believe the small-town 
retailer is waking up to his pos- 
sibilities and is rapidly becoming 
a merchant instead of a mere 
storekeeper. 

One of the very big elements 
in the small-town merchant’s re- 
generation is the more accurate 
viewpoint the manufacturer has 
upon his needs. During the last 
year I have received more usable 
dealer helps than at any other 
time since I have been in busi- 
ness. Of course I get too great 
a quantity of the other kind. I 
know they are expensive and so 
I hate to throw them away. I 
suppose, therefore, that I have 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
helps that are all right for some- 
body but too large and elaborate 
for me. 

Small signs to place on the 
counter are very good. I have 
received some of these and I can 
use others to good advantage. The 
ones to hold a can or some other 
article to be displayed are al- 
ways welcome, but I do wish the 
manufacturers would make them 
more substantial. The flimsy card- 
board signs don’t last. Many of 
them are so weak they cannot be 
used at all. ° 

I have often wondered why 
some manufacturers did not make 
a frame in which could be dis- 
played advertisements from the 
national magazines. The frame 
should have an easel back so it 
could be used on a showcase or 
in the window. 

Why can’t candy manufacturers 
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put out a box of all soft chocolates 
for the benefit of those who want 
to save their teeth? You know 
what I mean if you eat candy. 
One picks out a nice looking piece, 
takes a bite at it and then dis- 
covers that the chocolate covers 
a piece of cement or something 
almost as hard. 

Also why can’t some wideawake 
concern make men’s shirts with 
the sleeves short enough? I have 
all sorts of trouble from long 
sleeves in shirts. Maybe my cus- 
tomers’ arms are shorter than the 
ordinary, but from what I know 
the trouble is universal. One of 
these days somebody is going to 
come out featuring a shirt with 
short sleeves and is going to do 
a land-office business. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


I have one other suggestion to 
make while I am about it. I fre- 
quently receive letters from manu- 
facturers advising me that my 
name has been put on the “dead” 
list because I have not purchased 
anything for so long. Generally, 


I have been buying steadily. Evi- 
dently some of the record-keeping 
systems need to be improved. 

Far be it from me to tell a 
manufacturer how to run his busi- 
ness. But these are just a few of 
the ideas I picked up that I think 
can be helpful. Sometimes the out- 
sider can tell the big man some- 
thing about his business that he 
does not know. 

Retailers ought to pass along a 
few compliments to manufactur- 
ers as well as complaints. There 
is too little acknowledgment of 
this sort in the world anyway. 
It is a real pleasure for me to 
state that I am deeply indebted 
to manufacturers’ service depart- 
ments for good selling ideas that 
I have learned. I have colored 
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lights in my windows and price 
tickets on the shelves in my gro- 
cery department, just the same as 
the chain stores have. Moreover, 
I keep fully informed as to chain- 
store prices and match their 
leaders whenever I know of them. 
The nearest chain grocery store 
is ten miles from here, but I want 
to match them on their own 
ground before they get onto my 
ground. My ideas in these re- 
spects are second-hand. I got 
them from people who sell me 
goods. It is a pleasure to make 
the acknowledgment. 

Every retailer, and évery other 
man in business for that matter, 
ought to read all the advertising 
matter that is sent him. He can 
learn, even if he does not intend 
to buy. But when he is not going 
to buy he ought to notify the 
manufacturer so that waste effort 
can be eliminated. I have been 
getting catalogues and other mail 
matter galore from a certain shoe 
manufacturer. I am not handling 
his line and do not intend to. I 
wrote him today to take my name 
from his mailing list and save 
that much expense. Dealers will 
not do this as a general thing. 
They find it easier to throw the 
advertising matter into the waste- 
basket, perhaps unopened. 

Manufacturers ought to adver- 
tise their advertising so far as 
the dealer is concerned. They 
ought to devote much time and at- 
tention to trying to sell the dealer 
on the reading habit. Retailers ab- 
solutely can find time to read and 
they ought to be thoroughly sold 
on that fact. 


New Appointments for 
Carpenter & Company 


The Conneaut, O. News-Herald and 
the Owen Sound, Ont. Sun-Times have 
appointed Carpenter & Company, of 

hicago, as their national advertising 
representatives. 

This company also has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
the Bloomington, Ind. World. 


Shredded Wheat Company’s 
Good-Will Valuation 


The Shredded Wheat Company in a 
recent report to its stockholders values 
patents, copyright, trade-marks and 
good-will at $4,500,000. ” 
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Runs Advertising to Urge 
Lamp Exchange 


An interesting angle has been hit 
upon by the Detroit Edison Company 
in its advertising of Mazda bulbs. 
Every user of bulbs knows that a lamp 
is useless after it has been burned 
out, but few know that the lamp is an 
expense before that time. The aim of 
the Detroit Edison Electric campaign is 
to tell the consumer that for consider- 
able time before the filament snaps the 
lamp uses up more re per_unit of 
light than does a fresh bulb. The copy 
urges consumers to exchange bulbs as 
soon as they show evidence of black- 
ening; and its sincerity is shown in 
the fact that no charge is made for the 
exchange to residences, stores and fac- 
tories. 


Advertising Recruits Country’s 
Oldest Vise Maker 


The Charles Parker Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., manufacturer of hardware, 
etc., and of the Parker gun, recently 
trade-marked its vises with the name 
“Grip Like a Grizzly.” The company 
which is the oldest vise maker in the 
country, according to Thayer, 
sales manager, has been running a na- 
tional campaign in business and techni- 
cal age egg for about a year. The 
results from this campaign, he states 
have been satisfactory. 


New Advertising Business at 
Richmond, Va. 


Laurence E. Page, formerly with the 
a Page Company advertising 
agency, and with A. O. oodwin, 
Inc., advertising agency, both of Rich- 
mond, Va., has started an advertising 
= under his own name at Rich- 
mond. 


Frank S. Day, Jr., Returns to 


Chicago “Tribune” 

Frank S. Day, Jr., formerly with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, and Hearst’s International, New 
York, has returned to the Chica 
Tribune. He was with the Tribune six 
years ago. 


C. Roy Clough Joins the 


Winton Company 
C. Roy Clough, recently sales man- 
ager of the Stephens otor Works, 
Freeport, Ill., has been appointed sales 
manager of the Winton Company, Cleve- 
land, succeeding H. J. C. Miller, re- 
signed. 


New Account for Sen 


Francisco Agency 
The Consolidated Glove & Hosiery 


Company, San Francisco, has placed its 
account with the San Francisco office 
of the Echternach Advertising Agency. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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The Most Complete New 
England Coverage Ever 
Offered to Advertisers 


Over 500,000 Net Paid Every Sunday 


February Average 


507,610 


(Net Paid) 





If you have New England distribution 
or if you want New England distribu- 
tion backed by the largest possible 
circulation, you can get maximum 
coverage with the Boston Sunday 
-Advertiser’s Half-Million circulation 
every Sunday. 


Booklet showing complete distribution 
by population centres forwarded on 
request. 


Address Kendall B. Cressey, General Manager, 
Boston Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 
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This Is 
Motor-Boat-Show Week 


HE Annual Motor Boat Show is running 

this week at the Grand Central Palace. 

If you haven’t been there yet don’t neg- 
lect to run up and look it over before it closes 
Saturday night. 


You'll enjoy the fine boats and engines ex- 
hibited. You'll be impressed by the size and 
activity of this industry. Perhaps you'll get 
an idea of a big market you’ve overlooked. 

The popularity of boating is growing 
tremendously. Its importance as a national 
recreation and as an industry may be judged 
from the success of the magazines devoted to 
the subject. 


For example, the February issue of MoToR 
BoatinG contains 220 pages, with over 172 
pages of advertising. The March issue has 
106 pages of advertising. During 1922 MoToR 
BoatinG averaged over 82 pages of advertis- 
ing per issue, against 75 pages per issue for 
1921. Other magazines in this field average 
50 to 60 pages of advertising per issue. 


Boating is growing and MoToR BoatinG is 
growing. Its circulation is the largest—nearly 
double that of other boating magazines. As 
the foremost magazine in the marine field 
MoToR BoatinG offers you the opportunity 
to cover a rich and growing market with 
peculiar effectiveness. 


May we tell you about this market? 


NG D 
BOATING | 


119 West 40th Street, New York 





A New Product Is Added to an 
Old Line 


How the Beckwith Company Is Co-operating with Its Dealers to Intro- 
duce the ‘Round Oak Gas Range into a Highly Competitive Field 


‘TBE manufacturer who adds 
another product to his line for 
the sole reason that his competi- 
tors seem to be making money out 
of similar products may well be 
termed f-olhardy. He should give 
himself a thorough 
Does the new product he contem- 
plates satisfy a real want? Is it 
an improvement on competing 
products? Does it offer dealers 
something tangible in the way of 
new selling arguments which will 
_warrant them giving it preference 
over other products of the same 
kind already on the market? 

For a long time the Beckwith 
Company, Dowagiac, Mich., manu- 
facturer of Round Oak stoves, 
ranges, Moistair and pipeless heat- 
ing systems, has seen an opportu- 
nity in the gas range field. But not 
until January 1 of this year did the 
company feel that it had a gas 
range that reflected inventive im- 
provements which would justify 
specialization and concentration on 
the part of its dealer distributors. 
To quote Edward G. Weir, in 
charge of the company’s adver- 
tising: 

“We believe that a patent right 
is the only monopoly recognized 
by this Government, and when 
dealer in any community has the 
exclusive sale of an article with 
patented improvements so desir- 
able that the public will not only 
derive added service, but addi- 
tional convenience, that dealer has 
the basis of a monopoly.” 

To have offered its 6,000 exclu- 
sive dealers just another gas range 
would have been giving them a 
liability rather than an asset. They 
would have no talking points that 
were not common to at least one 
other competitor, and would be 
forced to put in a lot of time in 
sales effort that had to be taken 
away from other articles in their 
stores. 

However, the Round Oak Gas 
Range satisfies the rigid conditions 


catechism. 


laid down in the manufacturer's 
catechism. It offers the dealer a 
product that the company believes 
is better than any other he could 
carry, that has talking points its 
competitors do not have, that is 
an asset to the live dealer who 
wants to be considered a leader in 
his line in his community. 

Having found the product, the 
next thing to do is to advertise 
this product to dealers and to con- 
sumers with a comprehensive ad- 
vertising campaign backed by ef- 
fective sale co-operation. 


DEALERS ARE NOTIFIED 


The first printed announcement 
to Round Oak dealers was a 
broadside headed, “The Passport 
to Your Judgment,” with the sub- 
head, “The company back of the 
product determines present and 
future capacity to serve.” A large 
part of the broadside was taken 
up with a description of the new 
range. A picture of it shows its 
many features and the text de- 
scribes these at some length. At 
the bottom of the broadside is a 
short but effective argument for 
the exclusive agency idea. There 
are also pictures of six models in 
the line. 

The company emphasizes seven 
points in selling to dealers: 1. 
Trade reputation; 2. Consumer 
acceptance; 3. Continuity of pro- 
duction; 4. Exclusive sales fea- 
tures; 5. Advertising co-opera- 
tion; 6. Sales co-operation, and, 
7. Future value of the agency. 

Trade reputation emphasizes the 
trade history of the Beckwith 
Company. Consumer acceptance 
points out the value to the dealer 
of the company’s national adver- 
tising. Continuity of production 
is explained as “the capacity to 
serve in future years which is re- 
flected in the type of men who 
direct the business in terms of ex- 
perience, achievement, available 
capital, permanent and modern 
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plant, patented desired sales fea- 
tures, skilled and contented em- 
ployees and the long run aim— 
which means continued progress.” 

The exclusive sales features are 
a perfected oven (employing the 
principle of circulation and radia- 
tion with air insulated linings), 
more powerful and proved eco- 
nomical burner, straight line front 
—all valves concealed, rigid con- 
struction, distinctive design, over- 
size working parts and superior 
material. 

Advertising co-operation is ex- 
plained as follows: “National ad- 
vertising to build consumer 
acceptance; direct advertising, in- 
cluding campaigns, connective 
newspaper publicity (twenty-five 
per cent allowance to dealer), win- 
dow trims, four-color store, win- 
dow and street-car cards, cut-out 
cards, books and booklets and 


personalized follow-up of pros- 
pects.” 

For its dealers the company pro- 
vides a nine by twelve booklet 
with a three-color cover, supplied 
free to the dealer with his im- 
print, which discusses the merits 


of the Round Oak Gas Range 
from the consumer’s angle. There 
is a miniature of the larger book- 
let, also furnished free with im- 
print. The company also offers a 
24-sheet poster, imprinted with the 
dealer’s name and address, for 
which it allows the dealer twenty- 
five per cent on all posting. 

The company has also prepared 
a series of cuts and suggested copy 
for local campaigns, with special 
campaigns to be supplied before 
the middle of April for a big 
drive on the range which is con- 
templated for the latter part of 
April and the whole of May. 

As a last inducement the com- 
pany offers to follow up prospects 
from the main office in Dowagiac, 
Mich., mailing the large book to- 
gether with a series of personal- 
ized letters to names furnished by 
the dealers. 

The whole advertising plan is 
complete and comprehensive. The 
advertising is put up to the dealer 
in such a way that he appreciates 
its value and subscribes to as 
much of it as he feels his trade 
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can absorb. These two factors are 
of importance in such a drive as 
the company contemplates. 

In addition to the advertising 
co-operation, the company offers 
an attractive sales co-operation. 
Round Oak representatives, spe- 
cially trained at the plant, help 


- train the dealers’ salesmen and as- 


sist the dealer in demonstrations. 
In this way the company assures 
itself that the new range will be 
sold in the right way—and that 
dealers will have little trouble in 
explaining the really valuable fea- 
tures of the new product. In addi- 
tion to this the dealer is offered 
four booklets, three of a general 
inspirational charactér for sales- 
people and a fourth to help him if 
he writes his own advertisements. 

A brief survey of the company’s 
plans is illuminating, especially 
when it is made from the angle 
of the proper method of adding a 
new product to a line that has 
been on the market for some time. 
First, the company offers the con- 
sumer a range which has certain 
advantages over other ranges on 
the market. Second, it offers its 
dealers talking points that they 
can find with no competing prod- 
uct, giving them-a real reason for 
adding the new product. Third, 
it does not go about selling this 
product with any half-way 
measures. It gives the dealer a 
complete and comprehensive ad- 
vertising plan, using a number of 
»mediums, backed up by national 
advertising, and in addition gives 
him a peculiarly valuable type of 
co-operation in helping him sell 
Round Oak ranges on the floor of 
his store. 


Toledo Agency Makes 
Canadian Appointment 


The United States Advertising Corpo- 
ration, of Toledo, O., has appointed the 
Advertising Service Company, Limited, 
of Montreal and Toronto, as its Cana- 
dian representative. 


Burt Barr with H-O. Cereal 


Burt Barr has joined the publicity de- 
artment of the H-O Cereal Company, 
ne., of Buffalo. He was formerly with 
the Stewart Motor Car Company and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
For the last two years he has been en- 
gaged in business for himself. 
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The Label 
identifies 
your Product 


Your product is bought 
because of the visible 
effect of name, brand, or 
trade-mark as registered 
by the label in the eye 
of the purchaser. 





Labels uniformly 
neatly 
accurately 


economically 


that is the work of the 


WORLD “= 
LABELER 


Saving in labor made 
because of increased 
production. 











cartons 


bottles 
ECONOMIC MACHINERY CoO.’ 


_ 71 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Bring Your Labeling Problems to Us 
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DESIGN YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
WITH LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
LAYOUT MATERIAL 


Ir Is such a satisfactory way to work—to see 
exactly how your ad is going to look before it 
goes to the printer, and to know that the printer 
will set it right the first time, because he has only 
to duplicate the layout. 

The Layout Kit contains 74 loose sheets of lay- 
out material to be cut and pasted up. There are 32 
page borders already made up; 16 pages of miscel- 
laneous border material from which you can make 
your own designs; proofs of type matter in a wide 
variety of faces and sizes; and an ample assortment 
of decorative initials, headbands and tailpieces. 

All material shown in the Kit can be obtained 
through the Linotype-equipped printer. 


The Price of the Kit is $1.00 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Department of Linotype Typography 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in Benedictine 





Putting the Full Force of Advertising 
to Work 


The Shults Bread Co. Does It by Taking Advantage of the National 
Advertising Done by Companies Making Ingredients 
That Go into Its Products 


J you could get the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Swift & Co., the 
American Sugar Refining Co., the 
Fleischmann Co. and other con- 
cerns almost as well known to ad- 
vertise your product, what would 
it be worth to you? 

That is what the Shults Bread 
Co. of New York has succeeded in 
accomplishing by putting to work 
the advertising being done by the 
concerns which make the ingredi- 
ents that go into its Cream Bread. 
This is a device that, as we shall 
see, a number of. other adver- 
tisers have learned. 

In a full-page ad that formed 
part of its recent campaign in New 
York newspapers the Shults com- 
pany listed the ingredients of its 
bread. In other words, it put to 
work the accumulated velocity of 
all the advertising done by the 
companies from which it pur- 
chases material; it gained the im- 
petus of the concerns making the 
component parts of its bread, and 
thus the Shults advertising ob- 
tained a running start. It is 
worthy of note right here that 
had the Shults Bread Co. bought 
its ingredients from little known, 
unadvertised concerns, a list of 
their names would have been 
meaningless and the Shults adver- 
tising would have lacked one of 
its strongest appeals. 

The ad in question was headed 
“Only the richest ingredients go 
into it,” and began: 


Reset Medal. Occident. Pills- 


"Mizx—Borden’ s. Nestlé’s. Empire 
State Dairy. 
Lanp—Swift’ s Silver Leaf. 
Pure Rendered. 
Sucar—Domino. 
Satt—Diamond Crystal. 
Ygeast—Fleischmann’s. 
Half a million loaves of Shults Bread 
fresh every day! 

Bread made of the richest and best 
inyredients. 
The 
knows! 


Kingan’s 


ingredients every housewife 
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Because these ingredients must be 
ordered in such large quantities more 
than one producer cnet be called upon. 
But every one who supplies the Shults 
Bread Company is a producer of the 
finest grade of his product—flour, milk, 
lard, yeast, sugar, salt. The list above 
is representative. 


It would seem that this practice 
of employing the full force of ad- 
vertising—of extracting the last 
ounce of possible “punch”—must 
inevitably spread and that it will 
do so as the number of basic prod- 
ucts which are advertised in- 
creases. Examine for a moment 
the textile field. A great deal 
has been written about the dif- 
ference between pure wool and 
virgin wool, but only one or two 
manufacturers of cloth have been 
energetic enough to step beyond 
the clothing manufacturer and tell 
their stories directly to the con- 
sumer. True, there are clothing 
manufacturers who assert that 
they use only cloth made from 
virgin wool, but their case would 
be strengthened immeasurably 
were they able to declare that they 
used only Jones and Smith- 
Thompson woolens — provided 
Jones and Smith-Thompson were 
both busy at the same time im- 
pressing the- consumer with the 
importance of virgin wool and the 
fact that only virgin wool goes 
into their fabrics. 

In the case of the Shults Bread 
Co. it happened that the ingredi- 
ents of the bread were also sold 
directly to consumers and for that 
reason had been advertised gen- 
erally. On examination other 
manufacturers are likely to find 
that they are using materials that 
their consumers are also employ- 
ing—perhaps in a slightly differ- 
ent manner. To reiterate these 
well-known and established names 
is to ring with pleasing familiarity 
upon the consumer’s ear; it is em- 
ploying and even increasing the 
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motive power of the other’s adver- 
tising for your own benefit and for 
his, and it is also putting yourself 
somewhat in the same class with 
your customers—it establishes a 
bit of the same comradely feeling 
that exists between men who dis- 
cover that they both drive the 
same kind of car. “Gold Medal 
Flour—why I use that myself!” 
must have been the instant re- 
sponse of many housewives. What 
better could anyone ask? Could 
any entering wedge be more 
effective? 

Most of us are from Missouri. 
We want to be shown. But long 
technical explanations are un- 
necessary when the answer can be 
given in such easily understood 
words as Gold Medal Flour, 
Domino, Borden’s, Fleischmann’s, 
etc. 


H. Nathan Forms Advertising 
Business 


Henry Nathan, formerly manager of 
the advertising and sales service depart- 
ment of Poole Brothers, printers, Chi- 
cago, and more recently an account ex- 
ecutive with Benson, Gamble & Slaten, 
Chicago advertising agency, has formed 
an advertising business at Chicago under 
the name of the Nathan Advertising 
Company. Associated with him as pro- 
duction manager is J. W. Bridge, who 
has been with the Chicago office of 
Lord & Thomas. 

The new company will direct the ad- 
vertising of the following: The Straus 
Brothers Company, P. W. Chapman & 
a , Hyney, Emerson & Company, 
= = Wilse & Company and Minton, 
Lampert & Company, all Chicago invest- 
ment and security companies, and Jule 
H. Lempert, Rochester, N, Y., securi- 
ties. 


National Campaign for Osborn 
Brushes 
A national advertising campaign will 


be conducted by The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, of Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of foundry and platers’ supplies, 
to support the company’s dealers in the 
sale ms Osborn brushes. The campaign 
calls for the use of large space adver- 
tising and is to begin very soon. 


Changes in Staff of Toledo 
Lumber Concern 


Herbert Bornhoft has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Company, Toledo, to 
succeed Miss Catherine M. Drown, who 
has held that position for the last six 
years. Miss Drown has joined the Suc- 
cessful Merchant Company, of Chicago. 
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Americanisms That John Bull 
Misunderstands 
Tue GANNETT TraDING Co, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your readers who have business trins. 
actions with Great Britain may be inter. 
ested in some observations that some of 
us in London have made recently in 
regard to the reaction of certain mod- 
ernized American words on the British 
business man. 

One of the principal words is “sold” 
and “to sell” as they are commonly 
used in America today. People here 
have difficulty in keeping abreast with 
our rapid changes of meaning of the 
same word, and the verb “to sell” in its 
modern application confuses them. 

r old slang phrase “sold again” 
upset his theories of the use of “sold.” 
It gave him an idea that when we spoke 
of having “sold a man,” or of “having 
been sold on a thing,” we meant that 
we had cheated, or had been cheated 
or buncoed. It took on a dishonest 
flavor, or at least a flavor of deceit. 

Now in the modern application of 
being “‘sold on a subject” or of “having 
sold a man on a thing,” he thinks we 
are still retaining our atmosphere of 
dirty work. ; 

have seen American business men 
whose reaction to the word was exactly 
the-same. They knew the modern usage, 
but the old association was too strong 
for them to disassociate it with some- 
thing not quite honest. 

It has very much the same effect on 
some people as the old word “‘scheme” 
used to have. While the word was well 
meant, it got so mixed up years ago 
with more or less shady and dishonest 
intentions that at least one great pub- 
lishing house in America forbade the 
word to be used in any department. 
The word “plan” was substituted. The 
head of the house used to say that he 
had no “schemes” in his business; his 
“plans” were honest, whereas a scheme 
indicated something underhanded. 

Tue Gannett TrapinG Co. 


Gro. H. Jewett, 
Manager, 


Oil Trade Paper Moves to 
Chicago 

The general offices of Oil Field Engi- 
neering, published by The Gas Engine 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, have 
been moved from Cincinnati to Chicago. 
John C. Cobb, Jr., will have charge of 
the general management of. the business. 
The printing and mailing of the maga- 
zine will be continued from Cincinnati. 


New Advertising Business at 
Appleton, Wis. 

Austin Saecker, formerly with the 
Koch Company, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, has started an advertising 
business at Appleton, Wis., under the 
name of the Associated Advertisers’ 

gency. 
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Illustrations are by 
Mr. Frank Hazell, 
whose striking color 
treatments appear 
in many of our ren- 
derings of interiors 
and exteriors. 


OUR PART in the 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


T to supplement the work of the advertising man- - 


ager, advertisin department, modern agency 

or individual advertiser who understands the 
potentialities of Direct Advertising—with ideas and 
plans, interesting art treatments and substantial 
manufacturing, in the production of 


PICTORIAL WINDOW DISPLAYS 
and ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Undivided responsibility and the method best 
adapted to the purpose (stone, rotary, offset, color 
process or letter press) assure the successful fulfill- 
ment of the most elaborate plans. 


THE MUNRO @& HARFORD CO. 


Manufacturing Lithographers and Color Printers 
416-422 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Insure your — |[ x02 a7, 38) 


In consideration of the premium hereinafter 
named. and other conditions stipulated in 
the policy from which this cer- 
tificate has been detached, here- 







inst lossor damage, includin, 
nape — vovidel 


fey. Loss, i i 
policy. Loss, if any, payable to As 
n ied in the above Mentioned poliet: 





as you pack them 


& soon as your Parcel 
Post package is ship- 
ped it becomes one of 
thousands in transit. 
Insure it against loss or 
damage. 


Enclose a coupon from 
a North America Coupon 
Book with every parcel. 
It becomes insured auto- 
| matically—no details to 
| annoy. Entry on _ stub 
is your shipping record. 
Claims settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 





Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept. Ws. 


Name 








Street 


City. State 
Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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Mail-Order Busi- 
ness Succeeds without 
Price Appeal 





(Continued from page 20) 


Ws:lsh than a buckle harness. Drive 
up to the local harness dealer and ask 
him if he ever saw better leather in a 
harness. Notice how well the leather 
stands up after you have used it— 
that’s the real test of leather. Scratch 
off some of the black enamel and notice 
the rust-proof galvanizing underneath. 
Examine your old buckle harness and 
note where it is worn out, and where 
yo had to patch it. Then compare it 
with the Walsh, and you will under- 
stand why the Walsh outlasts two buckle 
harnesses without patching or mending. 

After all these tests, I’ll venture to 
say you will never think of going back 
to the old-style buckle harness. In case 
you are not fully convinced that the 
Walsh is all that I claim for it, or are 
not perfectly satisfied with it in every 
way, simply notify me. I will take it 
off your hands, and there will be no 
questions asked. This trial does not 
obligate you in any way. This is my 
way of showing the Walsh Harness—l 
put it right on your team. f 

My terms of payment are just as 
liberal as my free trial offer—you save 
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the cash discount, which is quite an 
item, by any of the following plans of 
payment: Send cash in full with your 
order, as most of my customers do, or 
let your banker hold your — while 
you try the harness, or have the harness 
shipped C.O.D. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 

I am going to be on the lookout for 
your order. My favorite job is to look 
over the daily orders, and I hope yours 
will be coming in soon, as every new 
customer means another booster for 
Walsh Harness. 


We depend upon the catalogue 
and this letter to do most of the 
selling. But in some cases there 
has to be considerable corres- 
pondence because the farmer 
likes to dicker over the price. 
This is one of the new features of 
mail-order selling that we believe 
we have found out. A _ farmer 
may go into a store and see an 
article he likes and then be dis- 
posed to argue a bit about what 
the retailer wants for it. The re- 
tailer then has to put forth his 
selling talk to convince the farmer 
that the article is well worth the 
money. 

Exactly the same thing takes 
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DVERTISING outside the 


dealer’s store produces 


decision, in the absence of 
the goods. 

The Singer Tilted Display 
Container—because the mer- 
chandise is present produces 
decision, and immediate pos- 
session. Few merchandising 


campaigns can be com- 
plete without them. 
. Is yours one ? 


This subject is vital, 
write for sample 
INTERNATIONAL FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOX CO. 


J. B. SINGER CO., INC. 
Display Division 


402 South Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUICK SET-UP STRONG SHIPPING FOOL-PROOF 


DISPLAY CONTAINERS 








Mmmratrinrmremer rary 424 
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place when the farmer buys a 
thing by mail. His mental proc- 
esses are in no way changed by 
the difference in the buying 
method. 

It is a common thing for us to 
receive letters asking us if we can- 
not sell the harness for less 
money. This is particularly the 
case in letters from the East, our 
prices being somewhat higher than 
are ordinarily asked in that sec- 
tion. Inquiries of this kind can 
be classified into four or five 
general divisions and handled 
largely through the use of form 
letters. But in each case the letter 
is typewritten individually and is 
signed with my name. 

I have read in Printers’ INK 
that a catalogue has to be right 
the first time—that it cannot talk 
back or defend its prices as can 
the flesh and blood salesman. 
This is true. But there has to be 
a certain amount of talking back 
from some source on account of 
human nature being as it is. The 
place to do this is in the corres- 
pondence department and it is 
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easy enough in the case of a 
specialized and rather limited line 
like ours. 

In our farm-paper advertising 
we emphasize our special terms. 
These are made plain on the order 
blank which also provides means 
for the customer to give us data 
as to his credit standing. On the 
order blank four plans are out- 
lined. 

After a man buys a set of 
harness from us he is put upon 
our permanent mailing list. He 
does not get further copies of the 
catalogue but we get in touch with 
him three or four times a year 
by means of letters and special 
mailing pieces. Among the latter 
is a little paper we call “The 
Walsh News,” which contains in- 
teresting information relative to 
harness, testimonials from _ our 
customers and a presentation of 
our various items. We feel it 
worth while to cultivate our cus- 
tomers in this way because the 
selling of one set of harness does 
not always necessarily mean that 
a man’s full requirements have 
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“Send it to Woodrow” 


A\pVERTISING AGENCIES as a rule place their print- 
ing with three or four (or any number) of printers. 


That is why it is so significant that each of the five or 
six Advertising Agencies for whom we do printing 
gives us from 60 to go per cent of all their work. “Send 
it to Woodrow” is almost automatic with them. 


Advertising Agencies are perhaps the most discriminat- 
ing buyers of printing, and demand the extra-ordinary 
68 per cent of our work is from Advertising Agencies 


THE WOODROW PRESS, Inc. 
351 WEST 52ND STREET 


Send it to Woodrow” 
TRL A AER EC 


NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL 


If the advertisers and 
advertising agents who 
do not know that it is 
possible to reach six- 
teen million people 
every week with one 
medium at the small 
cost of six dollars a 
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been met. Often after one set has 
been sold we make three or four 
more sales in the same place. 

We have just begun to scratch 
the surface of this great harness 
market. Our field is limited only 
by the number of horses in the 
country—a number that is grow- 
ing larger year by year. Our busi- 
ness is multiplying at a swift rate 
but occasionally we grow restive 
when we think of the immense 
market that is yet untouched. 
This makes our advertising quite 
a problem. How are we going to 
spread this message in the shortest 
possible time to all the farmers of 
America? 

The advertising mediums through 
which we can reach the farmer to 
stir up inquiries for.our catalogue 
are limited in number. Right now 
we are considering placing more 
than one advertisement in the 
same issue of a publication. This 
is an idea we got from Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 





Chicago Candidates Outlaw 
Snipes and Daubs 


It’ cost Chicago $5,347 to “clean up” 
following the country and city elections 
last fall. ‘Clean up” means to remove 
the thousand and one varieties of po- 
litical advertising placed on elevated and 
street-car structures, sidewalks and build- 


. ing walls in violation of a city ordi- 


nance. Three of the candidates for 
mayor at the next election, two of them 
Republicans and one Democrat, have 
agreed to restrain their advertising and 
keep it in line with the efforts of a 
“city-beautiful committee” formed by 
fourteen Chicago clubs and civic organi- 
zations. Their agreement will not in- 
terfere, it is believed, with any accepted, 
legitimate advertising practices, but will 
do away with indiscriminate tacking and 
pasting of signs in “pirated” space. 





David C. Goldstein Joins 
“Farm Mechanics” 


David C. Goldstein, for the last ten 
years with the Chicago office of Stand- 
and Farm Papers., Inc., has joined the 
Farm Mechanics Company, of Chicago. 
He will represent Farm Mechanics in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and_ the 
territory west of Chicago. Before join- 
ing Standard Farm Papers he was with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 





Joins Buffalo Agency 


William R. Ward has been added to 
the copy department of Walz-Weinstock, 
Inc., advertising agency, of Buffalo. 
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‘Personality ” 
of “PUNCH” 


Hor over eighty years 
‘*PUNCH”’ has 
marched through life in 
step with kings and 
queens, princes and 
peers, statesmen, 
authors, artists, clergy 
and laity alike, contem- 
orary with all the 
brightest, the most com- 
fortable and contented 
hours of their individual 
existences. To such in- 
timacy no other journal 
in the world has ever 
won. Its company 
courted equally by every 
rank, ‘*PUNCH” stands 
peerless as a personality 
of print. - 
Put such a personality to 
salesmanship and con- 
sider if success were not 
inevitable. 


Advertisers of High-class goods 
and service in Great Britain re- 
cognise ‘‘ PUNCH” as the finest 
medium extant for their an- 
nouncements, and prove their 
confidence up to the hilt with 
such generous orders for space 
that it is frequently difficult to 
meet the demand. 

If your goods or services appeal 
to the highest class, not only in 
Great Britain but the wide world 
o’er, youcan find no betteradver- 
tising medium than‘‘PUNCH.” 
Rate card, booklet and particu- 
lars of space available from 


MARION EAN LYON 








Advertisement Manager “ PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
England 
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Automobile 
Ownership Indicates 
Buying Power 


EARLY 11,000,000, 19°2 auto- 
mobile registrations tabulate | 
in ov files. Mailing li ts cov- 
e ing these owners can be fur- 

n'shed covering any desired territory 
or make of car. These owners |¢p- 
resent the cream of America’s buying 
power. 

Donnelley has compiled and tabulated 
&@ Vast fund of statistical information 
and g aranteed t ade lists on the 
a’ tomctive industry. For a complete 
index to this vast market send for free 

“A t- motive Markets and How 

to Reach Them."’ ’ 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service 
Department 








328E. 21st Street Chicago, Ill. 

















The Circulation of 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


s international in character. 
Advertisers receive inquiries and 


orders from all over the world. 





TO REACH THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION USE 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 





Rates on Application 


The American Journal of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Adv. Mgr. 
4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative: 


H. RB. SAUNDERS 
17 W. 48nd 8&t. 
New Yerk, N. Y. 
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“Automobile Journal’”’ Appoints 
New York Manager 


John M. Holmes has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Automobile Journal Publishing Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., publishers of 
Automobile Journal, Accessory & Gar- 
age Journal, Tractor World and Motor 

ruck. He was formerly advertising 
menage of the Mid-West department of 
the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation. 
More recently Mr. Holmes was with 
Frank R. Hestheup, eu. repre- 
sentative of New York and Chicago. 





New Dairy Merchandising 
Paper 


A new publication serving the milk, 
ice cream and allied fields called Dairy 
Products Merchandising will be issued 
in April or May by the Dairy Press, 
Inc., Detroit, a new organization whose 
officers are Frederick C. Mathews, presi- 
dent; Fred E. Ericksen, vice-president 
and general mdnager, and Clyde 
Arnold, secretary and treasurer. 


C. A. Faudre Joins Bellamy- 
Neff Company 


Clinton A. Faudre, formerly with 
the New York office of the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization and 
the Erickson Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York office staff of the Bellamy-Neff 
Company, advertising agency. 


F. F. Mellen Joins Des Moines 
“Capital” 

F. F. Mellen, recently with the ad- 
vertising staff of the Omaha News, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Des 
Moines Capital. Mr. Mellen was at one 
time with the St. Paul News and the 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


F. W. Woolworth January 
Sales 


The F. W. Woolworth Company, New 
York, reports net sales for January of 
$11,049,405 as compared with $9,516,978 
in the same month of last year. This 
is the first time sales in January have 
exceeded $10,000,000. 








Buffalo Better Business 
Commission Appointment 


C. P. Franchot has been appointed 
managing-secretary of the Buffalo Bet- 
ter Business Commission, Inc. Frank 
B. Baird is president and Lewis G. 
Harriman, vice-president and treasurer. 


A. D. Allison Advanced 


A. D. Allison, recently solicitor for 
the San Francisco Examiner, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Oakland Examiner. 
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Are You? 


USINESS everywhere doesn’t 

need more typewriters so much 
as it needs a better typewriter. One 
that can produce more and finer 
typing than was formerly possible; 
that offers more conveniences to the 
operator than typewriters used to of- 
fer; that requires less care and stands 
up longer under all kinds of usage. 
The Royal has a way of living up to the 
claims that are made for it. Before you 
buy another typewriter let us “show you” 
how the Royal does .finer typing and 
more of it, why it has longer life and is 
easier to operate. We believe you are 
open to conviction! 


“Compare the Work” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoO., INc. 
Royal Typewriter Building 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


eee 
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REMINGTON 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


cA General Advertising Agency 








R.C.CAPLES - - - - PRESIDENT 
J. V.GILMOUR -_ VICEPRESIDENT 
R.N.HARTSING - -  SEC’Y-TREAS. 


Service 
GEO. E. INGHAM 


Space 
H. E. JOHNSON 


Copy 


THEODORE FISCHER 
J. E. ERICKSON 


Production 
C. D. PERRIN 


Art 
CONRAD PISTORIUS 


New York Office. 
R. J. WEEKS 
W. H. STROMEYER 
F, L. BELT 








CHICAGO 
225 EAST ERIE STREET 


NEW YORK 
2403 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
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Grease for the Sales 
Track 


A SALESMAN happened into 
a small-town drug store and 
sauntered up to the cigar case. 
It was a well-stocked case. But 
the salesman had cigars in his 
pocket. On top of the case lay 
a pile of city papers. Next them 
was an opened cigar box. It 
looked as if somebody was “set- 
ting ’em up,” until the salesman 
noted the price tag attached to the 
cover, which read “10 cents 
straight.” 

Hardly realizing what he was 
doing, the salesman dipped into 
the box, fished out a cigar, bit off 
the end of it, lighted it, and 
slipped the druggist a dime. 

“Pretty good rope,” he said to 
the man behind the _ counter. 
“Doesn’t seem to be dry, either.” 

“No,” said the druggist. “It 
has had no time to get dry. That 
is a good ten-cent cigar. I wanted 
to make it easy for the customer 
to buy, so I moved it out onto the 
top of the case. It’s easy to sell 


goods when you make it easy for 
the customer to buy.” 

The salesman looked around the 
store and saw many things dis- 
played so as to make them easy 
to buy—magazines on a rack near 
the door, three-for-a-quarter soap 


in a barrel, fountain pens in a 
special display case, talcum pow- 
der and toilet lotions on top of a 
showcase full of such things. 

“Pretty good stuff,” said the 
salesman, puffing the ten-cent 
cigar. “Pretty good stuff. My 
house has gone in for a lot of 
advertising lately, and they’re try- 
ing to sell the salesman on it, but 
! can’t see it. This scheme of 
vours for making it easy for the 
customer to buy beats advertising 
all hollow.” 

The druggist smiled. 

“No, it doesn’t beat advertising 
all hollow. It’s just one form of 
advertising. By a good arrange- 
ment of stock I can call attention 
to a few lines of merchandise and 
perhaps sell these to the people 
who come into my store. But I 
can display just a few items at a 
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IS BETTER THAN 
A THOUSAND WORDS 


THIS OLD PROVERB IS 
ESPECIALLY TRUE WHEN 


APPLIED TO THE ADVANTAGES 
THAT MOVING PICTURES 
HAVE IN ADVERTISING 
WE SPECIALIZE 
BOSWORTH, DE FRENES 
& FELTON 
PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


WILKES -BARRE,PA. 


Billboard 


seth: Weekly 328" 
BOOSTERS! 


"THE best kind of advertising 
in the world is the personal 
recommendation of one friend 
to another. 


"THEATRICAL folks, because 
of their extensive traveling and 
the many people they meet, do 
more of this personal recom- 
mending than people in ordi- 
nary walks of life. 


AWN ad in The Billboard will 
start them boosting. 


Member A.B.C. 








NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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BOYD'S 


Name On a Mailing 
List Equals 


“Tiffany’s’’ On an 
Engagement Ring 





An old house—a good 
reputation—an honest ser- 
vice. Isn’t this sufficient 
guarantee? 

List Catalogue AA-53 
sent to anyone asking for 
it on their business sta- 
tionery. These statistics 
should prove interesting 
to Sales and Advertising 
Managers. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


Established 1830 
19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 














ATTENTION 
SALES & ADV. 
EXECUTIVES! 


READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION— 
—CATALOG OF 


450 
SALES 


CARTOONS 


A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 
CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
-—A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
CARTOON SERVICE. 


PRICE $1.00 
TO BB CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 
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time. If I were to clutter the 
cigar counter with opened boxes 
of cigars the effect of the display 
would be no better than it now is 
in the case. The cigars would 
dry out.” 

He lighted one of the ten- 
centers himself and continued: 

“T used to be sort of sore on 
this advertising stuff myself, until 
I got to reasoning it out. What 
advertising does is to display on 
a printed page to many thousands 
of readers the good points of 
what a manufacturer has to sell. 
Then, being half sold or more 
from the printed advertisement. 
the customer comes into a store, 
sees the thing that was adver- 
tised, and buys it. I can sell un- 
adyertised things by poking them 
under the noses of my customers, 
but I don’t have to crowd the ad- 
vertised lines. My customers ask 
for things they’ve seen adver- 
tised.” — From “Merchandising 
Advertising” of the Meredith Pub- 
lications. 


New Accounts for 
Creske-Everett, Inc. 


The London Shoe Company, Inc., 
New York, chain shoe stores; Adele 
Maximilian, children’s wear, New York; 
and the following lighting fixture con- 
cerns: Max Schaffer Company, Samuel 
Frost, Lighting Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Bozart Lighting Company, Electric 
Sales Corporation, all of New York, 
and Fibreduro, Inc., Brooklyn, have 
laced their accounts with Creske- 
verett, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


W. W. Paine with Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. 


W. Wellington Paine, for more than 
five years with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, has been ap 
pointed district sales manager at Bos- 
ton for the National Vulcanized Fibre 
Company, Wilmington, Del., manufac- 
turer of Peerless insulation, Vul-Cot 
fibre and Keystone trunk fibre. 


{ 


Moves Advertising 
Department 


The Green Engineering Company, 
East Chicago, Ind., chain grate stokes, 
ash tanks, etc., was recently consolidated 
with the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corporation, New York. Its 
advertising department has been moved 
to the Eastern office of the Combustion 
Corporation at New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


QO 


Art in all its phases is such a live 
and pertinent theme of discussion 
among the element of education and 
refinement today that a publication 
devoted to this highest form of cult- 
ure has become a necessary factor. 


International Studio presents achieve- 
ments in all phases of ancient and 
modern art, in an authentic manner. 


The March issue, for example, with 
thirteen magnificent reproductions 
in color and over one hundred and 
seventy in black and white, is in it- 
self a noteworthy attainment of art. 


So well has International Studio been 
received in the homes of wealthy 
and influential people who are pat- 
rons of Art, that its circulation has 
tripled in the course of one year to 
its present edition of 20,000 copies. 


Member A: B°C: Single Copy 75¢ 





pany, INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


fated be 49 West 45th Street New York City 
“° 
loved 
stion 
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HARVARD’S 
FORECASTING SYSTEM 


. TN 1917 a group of economists and statisti- 
| cians assembled at Harvard to investigate 
the possibilities of constructing a depen- 
dable index of General Business Conditions. 


At the end of two years the investigations 
resulted in the development of a new and 
scientific system of business forecasting which 
was thoroughly tested for the period 1903-14. 


Its record of performance is noteworthy. 
Throughout the entire test period of eleven 
years it anticipated every important turn in 
commodity prices and industrial activity by 
from six to ten months: 


This Index of Business Conditions in practical 
operation since the close of the war has 
continued to forecast business with the 
same dependability as during the test period 
1903-14. 


It forecast the crisis of 1920 by fully six 
months. It may be expected to give ample 
warning of the next important turn in 
business. 


A booklet descriptive of the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Service will be mailed upon request. 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE 


430 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 

The F. F. Dalley Company, Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ont.,.manufacturer of 
“2 in 1” shoe polish, has placed 4 
Canadian advertising account with S. 
Bowman, Limited, Montreal agency. 5 
per ae in farm papers and daily and 
weekly newspapers is planned, starting 
in April. 

Bonbon Candiac (Canada), Limited, 
Montreal, also has placed its advertising 
account with this agency. 





P. Lorillard Company Earnings 


The P. Lorillard Company, New York, 
manufacturer of “Murad,” “Mogul,” 
“Helmar,” “Turkish Trophies” and 
“Beech-Nut” cigarettes, “Muriel” and 
“Between the Acts Little Cigars,” 
“Climax” and Beech-Nut” chewing to- 
bacco, and other brands, reports a net 
income after taxes of $8,133,397 for 
as compared with $7, 616,258 in 





Yawman & Erbe Advance 
Carl Gazley 


The Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., filing sys- 
tems, has’ advanced Carl Gazley to the 
position of advertising manager. He 
has been with the sales department for 
the last six years. 
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W. B. Weissblatt with “Retail 
Ledger” 


W. B. Weissblatt, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Daily News Record, 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
to M. F. House, president of the Re- 
tail Ledger Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, in charge of much of the ad- 
vertising for the Retail Ledger. 


Will Advertisé ‘Windshield 
‘Wiper 

Berill & Company, Inc., Buffalo, man- 
ufacturer of the Challenge mechanical 
windshield wiper, has started a campaign 
in business-papers.’ Walz-Weinstock, Inc., 
Buffalo advertising agency, is directing 
this advertising. 


Charles A. Learman Dead 

Charles A. Learman, advertising man- 
ager of the John P. Learman Company, 
erecting engineers, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
dead. Mr. Learman was 52 years old. 
He had been a salesman before entering 
advertising. 


G. G. Nearing Joins Aitkin- 
Kynett Agency 


G. G. Nearing, recently with Donovan 
& Armstrong, Philadelphia advertising 











agency, has joined the staff of the 
Aitkin-Kynett (ompany, also of Phila- 
delphia. 














WANTED 





tion. 


If you believe you 
Personal interviews 





Advertising Manager 


We are na the right man for a highly desirable posi- 
He will be appointed ee og manager of a lar e 
technical company—the leader in its 
attractive city in New York State. 


He must have real advertising instinct—ability to sense 
selling points and express them effectively in mailing piec:s, 
letters and trade-paper advertisements. 

He should be familiar with layouts, printing and engraving 

rocesses. Electrical or other engineering experience would 
& valuable, but is not essential. 
oe. please tell us why in a letter. 

ll be arranged later. 


THE CORMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


field—located in an 
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Seven Hurdles of 
Salesmanship 





(Continued from page 6) 
He has been thoroughly coached 
on all the essential points and 
they are fresh in his memory. 
Further, he delights in using all 
of his selling ammunition. Every 
point is noyel to him, But as 


time goes on, the selling points - 


lose their freshness. He begins 
to tire of them. He suspects that 
the trade also is tired of listen- 


ing. He begins, consciously or 


unconsciously, to cut his canvass 
here and there, retaining only the 
points which he believes are the 
strongest. He is now in danger 
of being an incomplete salesman. 

Some of the methods used to 
remedy this kind of incomplete 
selling are: 

(1) Occasional exchanges of 
territories between salesmen. On 
a new territory our salesman 
friend often seems to go right 
back to his complete sales talk. 

(2) Here too the special repre- 
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sentative is worth’ consideration. 

(3) Special mailing pieces may 
be sent to the trade. These cover 
the selling points which may 
commonly be slighted. Perhaps 
the points are incompletely cov- 
ered leaving some question in the 
dealer’s mind. The copy may even 
say, “Be sure to ask our salesman 
about so-and-so.” 

(4) In addition to personal 
salesmanship, form letters may 
be mailed regularly to cover all 
the worth-while points about the 
merchandise. 

One sales manager I know was 
formerly the advertising manager 
for his house. He has a pet talk 
on the subject of incomplete sales- 
manship which is worth mention- 
ing. He compares salesmen’s 
talks to advertising copy. To the 
incomplete salesman he says, “Jim, 
of course you don’t think it sen- 
sible to say the same old things 
over and over to the dealer. But 
that’s exactly what the most effec- 
tive advertising is doing ‘all the 
time. The advertising man, how- 
ever, has learned to present his 











Leading N. Y. Department Store Wants 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., require 
the services of an Assistant to their Director of Publicity. 


The man we want is probably between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five. He knows layout, English 
and typography, has had copy-writing experience and 
can supervise the office organization. It will be his re- 
sponsibility to MANAGE THE ADVERTISING 
; OFFICE, relieving the Director of Publicity of all de- 
! tail. He need not necessarily have previous department 
j store experience. 


If you believe you are the man, or know of him, write 
to W. R. Hotchkin, care of ABRAHAM & STRAUS, Inc., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TCA. 148 
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A Pleasant Duty 


TO make the ultimate consumer 
realize that advertised goods are 
products used by so many that 
the cost is reduced to all— 


TO emphasize always that adver- 
tised goods are superior products 
that have borne the test of pitiless 
publicity — 

THIS is a social economic duty 
which it is our pleasure to per- 
form well. 


cA “Radio Message for 1923”’ 
will be mailed to any interested 
advertiser. It also tells our views 
on Radio as an advertising medium 


Wao. H. 


RANKIN 


— PAN Advertising 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
AKRON,O. WASHINGTON, D.C. TORONTO, CANADA 
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% 836,568 


LONDON 


Daily Hail 
NET SALES 


London, England. 
20th January, 1923. 
We certify that the average net daily sale of “The 
Daily Mail” after deducting all unsold or free copies 
whatsoever for the periods set out below was as 
follows :— 





For the month ended 


31st January, 1922 
28th February, “ 
3lst March, 
30th April, 
3lst May, 
30th June, 
31st July, 
3lst August, 
30th September, 
31st October, 
30th November, 
3 1st December, 
LEVER, HONEYMAN & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO., 
Chartered Accountaiits. 
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same old talking points always in 
a new light or with a new twist. 
So we find ourselves reading the 
advertisements right along. It’s 
up to you to exercise the same 
kind of ingenuity in your personal 
salesmanship.” 

Yes; incomplete selling is an- 
other hurdle that the salesman 
must learn to jump—and keep 
jumping. 

(5) Price Too High.—“The 
Price Hurdle is one of the fun- 
niest of them all,” said B. J. G. 
He has worked on sales plans for 
a wide range of commodities. 
The Price Hurdle is an odd one, 
he ‘went on, because no matter 
whether the price is relatively 
high or low, there always seem 
to be some men on the force who 
chronically report Price as the 
reason for failing to close the 
sale. Contrariwise, no matter 
how high the price may be, there 
are always salesmen who never 
seem to think it a handicap. As 
a matter of fact, that is the best 
and simplest proof that the Price 
Hurdle isn’t by any means an un- 
reasonably high one to jump. 

One of the brightest salesmen 
I ever knew was a regular shark 
at selling high-priced goods. He 
always made capital of the fact. 


He told me that the average sales- 


man makes his great mistake in 
trying to dodge or postpone the 
subject of price in his selling 
talks. If a dealer started out with 
“Your price is to high,” he would 
quickly agree in part by saying, 
“Yes, sir, it certainly is high, but 
that won’t bother you after you 
know more about the goods.” 
Some salesmen even go further 
and say right out that they’re 
there to discuss the possibilities 
of high-priced goods, goods that 
may be higher in price than any 
the dealer has handled before. 
Another answer is that there are 
plenty of consumers who don’t 
think the price too high—and then 
quote sales records to prove it. 
But the salesmen who have the 
least trouble in jumping the Price 
Hurdle are, after all, the ones 
who are sold through and through 
on the inherent value of their 
goods. When the salesman is 
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This Is To Say That— 


E. KATZ SPECIAL 


Advertising Agency 


with offices in Chi- 
cago, New York, 
Atlanta, Kansas City 
and San Francisco, 
has been appointed 
exclusive foreign ad- 
vertising representa- 
tive for 


THE 
WATERLOO 
TRIBUNE 


Published Daily at 
WATERLOO—“‘iin_ the 
fertile fields of IOWA” 

















HAWAII— 


the market 


Oriental Response to 
Advertising Appeal 


In Hawaii, the crossroads of 
the highway to the East, the 
better shops of the Orientals 
adjoin those of their Occidental 
competitors, to their mutual 
profit. 

The Occidental stands amazed 
at the intricate manufactured 
skill of the East no more than 
the Oriental marvels at the 
business sagacity of the West. 

So the Oriental has come to 
advertising as a reader and a 
participant. 

The extraordinary wealth of 
the Territory, in insuring him 
early returns, vindicates his 
publicity policy and adds im- 
petus to his zeal. 


HonoLULU STAR-BULLETIN. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
ALooRN SEYMOUR Co. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. Mocunsen & Co. 
sco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Opportunity 


For capable, energetic ad- 
vertising salesman. Must 
have thorough experience 
in newspaper representa- 
tion work, and _ broad 
acquaintance agents and 
advertisers eastern field. 
Give complete details and 
salary required. Informa- 
tion kept absolutely con- 
fidential. Address 


“A. S.,’? Box 50 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

















Agency Executive 


and 
Salesman 


This man will be unusually 
valuable to a well-established 
New York Agency seeking 
to expand. 

He has rounded out five 
years of constructive Adver- 
tising and Merchandising 
work in 2 medium-sized 
New York agency and is 
now Director and Account 
Executive of that company. 

University graduate, 29, 
with a strong personality, 
sound judgment, a facile 
pen and broad experience in 
every phase of agency work. 

He wants the opportunity 
of developing new business 
b; by an agency with 
2 reputation for -accom- 
plishment. 

His record as a Salesman 
and Executive is convincing. 

Address “‘D. A.,” Box 54, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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thoroughly convinced that he has 
the best darned thing of its kind 
he manages to pass on his convic- 
tion so well that the trade never 
see a Price Hurdle in the way. 

I was talking a few months 
ago with a vice-president of one 
of the big automobile tire com- 
panies when the Price Hurdle 
was mentioned. He said, “When 
salesmen chronically report that 
they cannot sell goods on account 
of high price, I am inclined to 
place the blame on their sales 
manager or whoever trained them. 
A failure to meet price objec- 
tion is so fundamental that it 
indicates a weak-all-through atti- 
tude on the part of the salesman.” 

I leave that thought with the 
Trainer who sends his men out 
to win in the race over the Sales 
Hurdles. 

(6) Too Much Time Wasted on 
Unessential Things.—Probably no 
salesman can hope to clear this 
hurdle every day or in every re- 
spect. And yet, looking back over 
the past fifteen years, it is a 
pretty safe bet that the salesman 
of today is making more calls per 
day than he did in 1908. Life in 
general has speeded up. Business 
gallops. Selling has become far 
more impersonal. It is reasonable 
to predict that this tendency will 
keep on developing. But many 
salesmen still waste an immense 
part of their day. 

A buyer for one of the busy 
department stores recently re- 
marked that he could pretty ac- 
curately tell the length of time 
a salesman had been on the road 
by the number of words he used 
in the opening and closing of his 
sale. The young fellows slice the 
bread thick and the ham thin 
when they make their sales sand- 
wich. The wise old ones cut the 
ham thick and the bread thin. 
The best salesmen get down to 
the meat quickly and surely. The 
man who wants to jump the Time 
Waste Hurdle will do well to study 
out a way to clip off his pre- 
liminary and post-selling conver- 
sation without subtracting from 
the common courtesy which he 
shows his customers. Dealers 


don’t require anywhere near as 
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In Your Business 
Dealings 
Know Your Man 


You can make yourself master of any situation 
if you know how to read your man—know 
how his mind will work, know his habits and 
tendencies. These are things nobody can hide 
from you if you are properly equipped to see 
beneath the surface. For every individual's 
character is an open book to the initiated, 





Anyone can learn to read character. Every 
business man should. For this knowledge stops 
all speculation about people. It puts judgment 
into your hands, tells you how to handle men 
and women, the right ones to employ and 
trust. Whatever your calling, knowing how 
to analyze character will make you more 
competent. 


The process of learning is simple. You can do 
it by reading and studying Harry H. Balkin’s 
unique book—‘‘The New Science of Analyzing 
Character.’’ Its language is crisp and direct. 
It gets to the point quickly and stays there. 
It is free fronr highfalutin terms. No scientific 
words are used. The whole book is unvarnished 
common sense. 


If you direct others, if you sell, if you serve, if 
you create, if you have financial dealings, get 
this book and learn to know your man. You 
must like it and be satisfied with it or you 
return the book and I return your money. Fill 
out and mail the coupon. Pay the postman 
when he delivers the book. The price is $3.00 
—for one or a hundred. 


i79 











H. Balkin, Character Analyst and Vocational Adviser, 
400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Mail your book to me. I will pay 
the postman $3.00 on its delivery. If it doesn’t satisfy me, I have 
the privilege of returning it within five days and you agree to return 
my money. 


Name 





Address. 
City 
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You need this 
lettering device 


—if you make layouts and dummies 
or if you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were a 
novice without ‘training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or pho hic 
pone It is a practical device A on yo 
‘ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
so atl b ply ae ts al Ge 
ate it quickly pays for itself in time a 
saved and in im; i 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
of VIZAG! ‘ork. 


VIZAGRAPH Co; 
949 Broadway, New York Ci 

















LED ALL NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE WORLD IN ADVERTISING 
GAINS 1922 OVER 1921. 


GAIN 3,493,854 LINES 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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Print and Mail at St. Louis 


“Ship from the center and not from the rim” 
National Advertisers will find it most eco- 


nomical to take advantage of our central loca- 
tion by having their advertising literature 
printed and mailed from St. Louis. 


Our facilities are such that we are capable 
of printing large catalog editions and Ne 
tising matter intended for National Distribution. 

For over 40 years our plant has been in 
continuous successful operation. This has been 
~ 4,4 A a and 
equipmen LJ date D ni 
matter that satisfies both in quality price. 

Get our estimates before placing your nest 
order for catalogs or advertising matter. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


Printing & Stationery Company 
306 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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much prolonged sociability as 
some salesmen imagine. 

Examples count a lot. That is 
why so many houses praise their 
quick, fast salesmen in house- 
organs or letters which go before 
the entire force. The more phleg- 
matic men on the sales force be- 
gin to discover that they are 
wasting time when they see how 
many calls and orders are secured 
every day by the fast workers. 
They begin to’ suspect that they 
too must begin to hustle and jump 
the time-waste hurdle. 

Telephonic salesmanship can 
develop into an actual menace at 
times, but there are still many 
salesmen who waste time on long 
personal visits when a nickel in 
the coin box would have done 
quite as well. And telephone calls 
certainly do help to lower the 
time-waste hurdle. 

Sample cases often serve to cut 
down time waste. For this rea- 
son alone they may often be 
worth considering. A buyer’s 
2yes may tell him more in two min- 
utes than the salesman’s in twenty. 

(7)  Slovenly -Records—“Put 
down slovenly records,” said 
A. W. Not every salesman has 
this hurdle to jump, but enough 
of them have to make one of the 
prime requisites of the sales man- 
ager a marked ability to decipher 
unfathomable handwritings. 

But slovenly records include 
more than undecipherable hand- 
writing. Errors in recording 
initials of buyers, street numbers, 
together with mistakes in record- 
ing instructions can get the non- 
hurdler into no end of trouble. 

Slovenly recording includes also 
the failure to post the home office 
on changes in intinerary and 
changes in personnel or dope re- 
garding old customers. Salesmen 
are talking men rather than writ- 
ing men, but no salesman can 
make the most of his time until 
he learns how to use his fountain 
pen in a quick and accurate way. 

Well, these are enough sales 
hurdles to consider at one sitting. 
If you’ve jumped all them, per- 
haps you can think up some others 
that are still standing in your 
own territory. 
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PAPER 
INDUSTRIES 


EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 
Week of APRILSO th 


I925 
_ 


An Educational Treat 


LEARN the art of paper making. 


























SEE in exhibits, the entire paper making 
industry from forest to the finished 
product. 


PROFIT by the elaborate program of speakers 
and moving pictures covering all phases 
of the industry. 


Bring your problems concerning the use of 
paper with you. Some paper maker or 
merchant will be glad to help you solve them. 
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Advertising Further elimina- 
Can Turn tion of waste 
continues as one 

Waste to of the keynotes 
Profit of business for 
the year. Secretary Hoover’s 
committee, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
and business organizations in 
widely divergent lines’ are all 


planning for eliminating waste, 
which pays neither dividends nor 
wages, but wastes money for both 
employer and employee. The head 
of a big textile house stated re- 
cently that material which had been 
wasted up to now promised this 
year to be a big money’ maker in 
his own business. An agent tells 
of a new advertising campaign on 
a previously scrapped material. 
Advertising has always been a 
big factor in developing waste by- 
products and building new mar- 
kets for materials which were 
once thrown on the scrap heap. In 
this function advertising has again 
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demonstrated that it is a real 
economic asset to the nation. 
Corn, one of our great natural 
resources, furnishes a convenient 
example. Here is a crop so large 
that the fluctuation of a single 
cent per bushel makes a difference 
of forty million dollars or more 
to American farmers. Products 
from the humble corn kernel now 
enter into rubber shoes, and daily 
bread, chewing gum, dynamite, 
bon-bons and battleships. The 
story of the elimination of waste 
has been a remarkable one. One 
of the late developments from 
corn, namely corn sugar, is sold 
for a multitude of uses. One use 
alone, that of bread production, 
absorbs more than thirty million 
pounds annually. Yet up to a 
comparatively recent time one of 
the most valuable parts of the 
kernel of corn was allowed to go 
to waste. This is the germ used 
for oil. } 

Advertising was the force which 
helped discover the market. For 
there was at first no incentive to 
recover the oil for use as food. 
Why try to save a product which 
nobody wanted? 

Corn oil; at first used solely for 
industrial purposes, was always 
intrinsically an exceptionally at- 
tractive edible product. Its origi- 
nal uses were in crude form for 
paint mixing, and as a rubber sub- 
stitute, It was also used for lubri- 
cating greases and similar uses. 
But as the production increased 
through larger factory units, new 
sales outlets had to be created. 
As the ordinary commercial out- 
lets became insufficient, further re- 
fining treatment was applied, and 
more extended processes developed 
to produce an entirely transparent 
oil, suitable for all domestic pur- 
poses. First this was sold to vari- 
ous bottlers of private brand salad 
oil, but later the name Mazola was 
coined and an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign developed to reach 
consumers everywhere. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange faced the problem of 
eliminating waste in the off- 
sizes of fruit. The average buyer 
insists on having medium sizes. 
With continually increasing pro- 
duction came an incidental increase 
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in off-sizes. The waste on them 
added to the cost of the middle- 
sized grades. After a careful in- 
vestigation of the orangeade mar- 
ket, the growers adopted a plan 
which helped eliminate waste and 
provided a new outlet for rapidly 
increasing production. Arrange- 
ments were made with a maker 
of a fruit juice extractor. The 
growers named one machine the 
“Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor” 
and advertised it to the trade. 
This idea induced orangeade deal- 
ers to order fruit by the case from 
their jobbers, instead of buying in 
small lots from the corner grocer. 

When a man bought one of the 
Sunkist extractors his name was 
immediately sent to the district 
office of the fruit .growers ex- 
change, which in turn notified the 
local jobber. The jobber pointed 
out the fact that small fruit makes 
as good orangeade as the normal 
sizes. Starting a large number of 
new men in the business, and 
showing established stands how to 
make a better product at a lower 
price, helped greatly in eliminat- 
ing the waste in odd sizes. 

The great development of by- 
products by Armour and Company 
furnishes several other examples 
of how advertising has helped in 
waste elimination. 

The gut used for Wilson tennis- 
rackets was at first a waste prod- 
uct, then sold entirely to manu- 
facturers and jobbers. The com- 
pany came to the conclusion that 
the sale of this by-product could 
be increased and better prices 
secured by advertising it and sell- 
ing it in finished form direct to 
the consumer. The opening of 
sporting goods stores with tennis 
goods as the principal line fol- 
lowed. In order to keep down 
overhead expense and reduce sell- 
ing costs a varied stock of sport- 
ing goods carrying the Ashland 
brand was added. 

Scores of similar examples 
could be cited. A thing which can 
be saved, that is now being wasted, 
will not be saved unless a demand 
can be created for it. The best 
way to create such a demand is 
through advertising. Eliminating 
waste is one of the largest single 
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problems confronting the world. 
The more fully advertising serves 
in solving such a fundamental 
problem, the more certainly will 
it justify itself as an indispensable 
aid to industry. 





‘ 
Figures in We are ac- 


ess quainted with a 
Busin manufacturer 


Paper Copy who has greatly 
increased the efficiency of his 
business-paper copy by planning it 
along the lines of his salesmen’s 
selling talks. This advertiser 
claims there is no reason why 
the printed sales approach and 
that of the flesh-and-blood sales- 
man should be so utterly different. 
As he explained it, mighty few 
salesmen will rush into a store 
and as their opening statement 
make some such brilliant remark 
as: “It sells on sight,” or “All 
you need do is place it on your 
counter and it is sold.” Conse- 
quently, he is having his advertise- 
ments in the trade press follow the 
oral footsteps of his road men. 
This manufacturer is not alone 
in his stand. Many business-paper 
advertisers are coming around to 
his way of thinking. As a re- 
sult the advertising pages of the 
trade journals display an increas- 
ing use of facts and figures as 
opposed to unsubstantiated claims. 
We now find copy, that literally 
teems with convincing statistics, 
interestingly presented. One, of 
a hundred examples, is a Na- 
tional Lead advertisement. This 
tells of a paint merchant who sells 
six times as much Dutch Boy 
White Lead today as he did in 
1918. The name of the dealer, 
his address and the sales figures, 
year by year, are all set down in 
black and white. Even a picture 
of the store front is included. 
Again, we find a Hoover Elec- 
tric Cleaner advertisement inform- 
ing prospective dealers that, “On 
an average stock ‘investment of 
about $1,000, the Hertz Dry Goods 
Company in Frankfort, Ind—a 
city of 11,585 people and 3,300 
wired homes—has sold over 400 
Hoovers, valued at more than 
$25,000, since undertaking their 
sale in March, 1919.” 
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The Permutit Company, adver- 
tising a water softener in the 
laundry trade papers tells how an 
Evansville, Ind., laundry saved a 
ton of soap monthly. The copy 
contains as many figures as a bank 
statement; yet it is of real in- 
terest to laundry owners. 

This trend toward the specific 
is a logical result of the need for 
brass tacks in selling, The re- 
tailer is a far better buyer today 
than he was a few years ago. 
Empty statements do not cause 
him to flick an eyelash. As for 
getting the signed order, flighty 
claims make as much of an im- 
pression as a bird pecking at a 
mountain peak. 

The situation is quite generally 
realized by salesmen. That busi- 
ness paper copy also shows recog- 
nition of the existing state of 
affairs is encouraging. It means 
these two sales creators are work- 
ing in unison along the proper 
lines. 


Wild Press An industry that 
Agentry allows “—28e 


terpret it to the public is taking 
a wild chance. A press agent gets 
a nice “release” ready and sends it 
out. The head or sub-head put 
on in the newspaper editorial 
office, if the release happens to get 
by, may make it even more of a 
joke than it was in the beginning. 

There recently appeared in a 
New York newspaper a silly 
statement from the Custom Cut- 
ters’ Club, on the eve of its con- 
vention. In this statement the 
Custom Cutters’ Club set forth 
its rules on how much a man 
should spend on his clothes. The 
newspaper gave the statement a 
half column of space under this 
head: “Man’s Clothes Bill Put at 
$4,662 a Year,” and this sub-head 
—“Custom Cutters’ Club Insists On 
Fourteen Suits and Four Overcoats 
—Suggests Twenty-two Kinds of 
Hats.” 

Those fourteen suits are all 
very nice for the cutters’ business. 
The wish is father to the thought. 
But how will the prospect for a 
tailor-made suit feel when he is 
told that if he wishes to be well 
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dressed he must buy six sack suits 
at:one hundred and forty dollars 
apiece; must invest two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in a riding 
suit with Tattersall waistcoat, and 
one hundred and fifty dollars 
more in a yachting outfit? 

No matter what the sensible hat 
makers may say in their adver- 
tisements to the business man, the 
Cutters’ Club decrees for his head 
no less than seventeen hats and 
caps, in addition to five straw hats. 

Leaving out the traveling case 
designed to carry four hats and 
two caps, and priced at sixty 
dollars, the man who wants his 
head to be well dressed is ordered 
to spend no less than three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars on 
various kinds of hats! 

This type of bunk seldom sees 
the light of publicity unless it ap- 
peals to the humorous sensibilities 
of the man at the editorial desk. 
When it is printed, it vies for 
attention with the comic supple- 
ment in the buyer’s home. But 
many a custom tailor who might 
have had a customer stop in to 
pitk out a new Easter suit, is go- 
ing to lose an order because of 
the feeling that his tailor will con- 
sider him a piker unless he 
orders five or six sack suits at a 
time. His modest desires in dress 
would seem extremely  old- 
fashioned and scarcely worth con- 
sideration by men who say in 
print that a man should spend 
almost five thousand dollars a 
year on his wardrobe. The cus- 
tom tailors and cutters need ad- 
vertising as much as any industry 
in the country. They have an in- 
teresting story to tell the men of 
America in paid advertising space. 
Men would be interested in read- 
ing how custom tailors could 
serve them and the advantages of 
custom-made clothes. The thing 
that will hurt them most of all 
is an idea on the part of the 
average man that custom-made 
clothes can be had only by the 
very rich. What possible excuse 
can there be then, for this wild 
and foolish press-agentry? The 
worst enemy of the Custom Cut- 
ters’ Club couldn’t do its members 
any more harm. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
1920 
Western Electric Co. 
1922 
American Chicle Company 
1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co, 


(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


«“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Nore: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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Loose-Wiles Biscuits, 
George Batten Co. and 
the PRINTERS’ INK Unit 


a wunadoal 





The advertising of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company is 
handled by the George Batten Company. The Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications, as shown on the opposite page, 
give a complete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals in the 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Company 
are readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 


B. L. Hupp President Yes Yes 
W. W. Wachtel] Advertising Mgr. “ 
B. C. Lawton Advertising Dept. “ or 
D. B. Reed, Jr. Advertising Dept. — “ 


* Information furnished by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 


The following individuals of the George Bat- 
ten Company are readers of Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Wm. H. Johns President Yes Yes 
Wm. J. Boardman Vice-President * " 
Starling H. Busser Vice-President 
J. VanL. Wyckoff Treasurer 


“ “ 


“ “ 


F. M. Lawrence Secretary “4 No 
Chas. J. Babcock Director = - 
S. W. Page Promotion Manager “ Yes 
R. W. Barnwell Account Executive “ No 
C. T. Adams Account Executive “ i 
W..C. Becker Account Executive “ Yes 
Myron C. Leckner Account Executive “ - 
C. B. Perry Account Executive “ - 
J. W. Reed Office Manager " No 
R. F. Owsley Space Buyer . Yes 
H. C. Brandau Space Buyer i“ No 
Hugo Parton Copywriter g “ 
A. P. Ascher] Art Department No Yes 
J. O. Smith Art Department Yes No 
H. J. Lattmann Production Manager “ Yes 
W. B. Turner Outdoor Department “ " 


*Information furnished by the George Batten Company. 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ANUFACTUR ERS who 

complain that dealers are not 
making wide enough use of the 
advertising prepared for them by 
the manufacturers’ advertising 
departments often overlook sev- 
eral important points that have 
great weight with dealers. 

In many cases a dealer makes 
contracts with local newspapers to 
take a certain space for a year, 
perhaps six inches single column 
or four inches double column. In 
this way he gets a desirable posi- 
tion, often on one of the best news 
pages of the newspaper. When 
such a dealer receives a portfolio 
of advertising, no matter how 
effective the copy or how beau- 
tiful the layouts, he at once tries 
to fit it into his contracted space. 
If this can’t be done he doesn’t 
use the advertising. 

One solution of this difficulty 
now being used by several com- 
panies is a portfolio that contains 
advertisements in a variety of 
sizes. The Schoolmaster recently 
saw one which had a complete 
series of twelve advertisements re- 
produced in six different sizes. At 
least one of these sizes was pretty 
apt to satisfy almost any dealer’s 
requirements. 

Another company has found 
what the Schoolmaster feels is an 
even better idea. It subscribes to 
the services of a clipping bureau 
from which it receives advertise- 
ments of its products clipped from 
newspapers all over the country— 
advertisements run by local deal- 
ers featuring the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

These are mounted on sheets 
and photo-engravings of the sheets 
are made. The sheets are then 
bound up in a portfolio which is 
sent out to dealers. 

This portfolio does several very 
desirable things. It shows dealers 
how widely other retailers are ad- 
vertising the products in local 
newspapers. The small-town dealer 
will be particularly affected by 
what dealers in the larger cities 


are doing. When he sees that 
Wanamaker or Marshall Field 
is featuring certain products, he 
will realize more keenly that he 
himself should get behind those 
products. For that matter even 
the city dealer in Kansas City 
will be influenced by what a 
notably successful fellow dealer in 
Omaha or St. Louis is doing. 

Best of all, these advertisements 
have the dealer flavor. They are 
written by other retailers with 
like problems to appeal to con- 
sumers with like tastes. 

The Schoolmaster is assured 
that this “experience exchange” 
has had an admirable influence in 
getting dealers to advertise the 
company’s products locally. 

* * * 


A manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners recently received a let- 
ter of complaint from one of his 
largest distributors. The letter 
quoted figures to show that sales 
on the manufacturer’s product 
were falling to disconcerting 
levels, and closed with a para- 
graph that laid the blame at the 
door of the manufacturer’s na- 
tional advertising. It even inti- 
mated that a change of agencies 
would not be entirely undesirable. 

Instead of answering the let- 
ter the manufacturer took the 
first train to the distributor’s city. 
There, instead of going at once 
to the office, he entered the store 
by the regular entrance and was 
met by a dignified old gentleman 
whose mutton-chop whiskers 
wagged an affable greeting. 

“Is there something I can do 
for you?” asked the old gentle- 
man. 

“Why, yes,” replied the manu- 
facturer. “I am_ interested in 
vacuum cleaners.” 

Smiling cheerfully the old gen 
tleman went to a table nearby and 
picked up a_ booklet: 

“Here you will find just what 
you want described fully,” he said, 
as he held out the booklet. “Ii 
there is anything more you wish 
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-to the man who says 


we 99 In every business there is some man 
who says “Yes” or “No” to the use of 
personal reminders as an aid to increas- 
ing sales. 


We want to make that man a present, 
particularly if he has been in the habit 


* “ ” 
“We. believe of saying “No. 


— Re WA pm We wish to send him with our com- 
is just as vital to pliments this new, useful and_ ever- 
the health of a present pocketknife. It involves no ob- 
business as an ligation—simply write us on your letter- 
ample surplus of head, not neglecting to mention your 
working capital.” office or title in the concern with which 


you are connected. Address Dept. M. 


Jke WHITEHEAD & HOAG GO. 


NEWARK,.N.dJ. 
World’s Largest Makers of Personal Reminders. 
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J]-C-CARROLL 
Illustrations for Advertisers 


REPRESENTING 
W*¥ A. HOTTINGER 
CARL S.JUNGE 
M. F. BOECHER 
EDWARD GENTLE 


Room 1706 - Marquette Building 
Telephone STATE 6561 
CHICAGO 











Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 





MEMBER A.B.C. 

















She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
It tells its own story—have 
you a copy? 
123 W. Madison St. Chicago 











roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies” 


(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 
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to know we shall be only too glad 
to explain further.” With which 
he turned away, leaving the man- 
ufacturer alone with a’ booklet in 
his hands, 

Three days later the old gentle- 
man had been replaced by a much 
younger man, who had been taken 
from the vacuum cleaner depart- 
ment on account of his enviable 
reputation for making sales. 
When a prospect entered the door 
it was the young man who greeted 
him, and the table full of book- 
lets had been removed to the sec- 
ond floor. 

“If you'll take the elevator to 
the second floor,” the young man 
said to the prospect, “you will 
find that our demonstrator will be 
very glad to show you anything 
you would like to know. Mr. 
Watts,” indicating another young 
salesman who stood close at 
hand, “will be glad to show you 
to the vacuum cleaner department 
and help you in every way.” 

It seems hardly necessary to add 
that the distributor’s sales of 
vacuum cleaners—and of a great 
many other products—took a de- 
cided upward slant. 

The Schoolmaster has had it 
proved to him time and again that 
the familiar complaint of “your 
advertising isn’t pulling the way 
it should” calls for a little de- 
tective work before a campaign 
is abandoned. Often the advertis- 
ing is pulling remarkably well, 
drawing prospects to the doors of 
the retail stores, where they are 
met by a blanket of sales re- 
sistance woven there by poor 
salesmen or unwise dealers. It 
is unfair to advertising to blame 
it for the mistakes of retailers and 


their clerks. 
ek * 


Recently the Schoolmaster ex- 
plained a plan used by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company to keep its 
racks containing advertising litera- 
ture always up to the minute. This 
company solved the problem of 
keeping them attractive, at least, 
by pasting the last booklet to 
the rack, thus making sure that 
oe never would be an empty. 

in. 

A member of the Class offers 
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Small Monthly Pay- 
ments Will Bring 
You the 
Milline and Actline 


In order that young men who 
still have their spurs to win 
may successfully compete with 
the host of older advertising 
men who have access to this 
radical new system of getting 
results, we are authorized by 
Mr. Jefferson to place the work 
within the reach of every sin- 
cere and earnest worker. It will 
pay for itself a thousand times 
over. Read the total number 
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Clip and Mail 


H. M. JEFFERSON & CO. 
Publishers 
NILES, MICH. 


Send Sample Pages of the 


MILLINE AND 
ACTLINE ADVERTISING 
SYSTEM 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


and your monthly payment 
plan. (Total Price of the Sys- 
tem, Full Instructions and 
Text Book, Complete, Ten 
Dollars.) 


Signed 





Street 








City & State. 


Ref, 





This Coupen in response te 
Impelling Force No. 9 








of Millines used monthly by 
great advertisers. Study the possibilities of the new 
Pagette plan. 


The Milline and Actline 
Advertising System 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


In publishers’ offices; advertising agencies; and on 
advertisers’ staffs, there are today so many openings 
for good, high-salaried men that a man who knows 
even ten per cent more than the common run can 
hang his hat most anywhere. Moreover he can 
almost name his own salary. But the days of 
bunk—when a young man could solemnly state— 
“And when everybody buys it, then we will have 
universal demand, etc., etc., etc.,” and get by with it, 
are gone forever. Weigh your audience through the 
Milline; Project a real message through Actline copy. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE WITH THE LEADERS 
SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 


H. M. Jefferson & Co., Publishers . Niles, Michigan 
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another interesting suggestion. He 


M i writes: ; 

y Services “In the past I was faced with 

Are for Sale the same SE: At + en- 
trance to our offices we have a 

INDIVIDUAL, FIRM Br CORPORATIO TON rack in which we try to keep a 


Sl. wdvastage supply of ten different booklets 
Natlonality toh Irish describing our products. Until 


Scot . 
Place of Birth.. recently this supply was always 
‘ pretty spotty, and two or three of 
Lemaricariome = - the bins were usually empty. 
Education—Common schools scon- “ > 
sin, Graduated University of Wisconsin, One day I called in ig a 
B. "A. degree, 1904. From thet ate to office boy and said to him: ‘From 
it time ave nm en = 
Daper and magazine work in Winnipeg, now on you are the Head of the 
Canada, ge. ae Department for the Distribution 
an owner 0! ee . 
Canada’s oldest journals, Having sold my of Advertising Literature. Your 
en See 2 oe on te Oe duties are important. You will 
es. 
"1 have a complete working knowledge have sole and full charge of the 
TSING “COPY, AGENCY METHODS, rack in the front office, and I 
FOLLOW-UPS, CATALOG and DIRECT- shall expect you to see that the 
r A ow cauaibnse -wnehe bins are kept full. You will visit 
Pe yd EQUIP- the rack three times a day—at nine 
FACTURERS in both the United States twelve and three—and be sure that 
and Canada. eee sre _comperstively when you leave each time there 
ew arge mple . 
counteies whese heeds I am not intimately are exactly twelve booklets in 


acquainted with. I have travelled exten- $ it? 
sively in both the United States and each bin. Now go to it. 
Canada, I have addressed many audiences Since then we have had no 
in bot! anada an e es : 
and can fill the position of After-Dinner further trouble with the rack. Our 
Speaker when the cmsasion poenizes, new execytive, properly impressed 
a low-sala: man + . . . ° 
for a job. I am, however, open for with the importance of his impos- 
position which calls for oo ing position, keeps a careful watch 
1 L ENOW MEN. I KNOW BUSINESS. on the supply of booklets, with 
can ng ie two tog 
Address “E,W. H.,.”’ Box 52, the result that there is never an 
Care of Printers’ Ink. empty bin—and the supply i in each 


bin seldom gets below six.’ 
A_ well-known furnace 7 ' 
manufacturer desires a F. D. <a 
competent manager for its F. D. Barter has been appointed ad- 


. ° vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
sales organization. Prefer Sentinel. Mr. Barter was recently ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 


a man who has had heat- Walker Lithographing Co., Dayton, O. 
ing experience. Give full 


details by letter—pre- 
Bose ssid Sales Manager 
vious connections, age 


Eight years’ experience per- 
and references. Address sonal selling. Four years as 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., | | branch sales manager, well- 
Milwaukee, Wis. known corporation. Avail- 
able March 15th. 

Qualified for any line. 
Salary $7,500 per year and 
bonus. Philadelphia head- 

quarters preferred. 


Address “P. C.,” Box 55, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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New Accounts for William R. 
Robinson & Co. 


The Skinner Irrigation Company, 
Troy, O., manufacturer of the Skinner 
ome of irrigation producin “Rain 
You ant It,” using business 
nt the Embury Manufacturing 
company, Warsaw, N. Y., maker of oi 
and electric lanterns, using farm and 
business poesss and direct mail, and the 
Watson Elevator Company, New York, 
manufacturer of electric elevators and 
parts, using newspapers and direct mail, 
have placed their accounts with the ad- 
vertising agency of William R. Robin- 
son & Company, Inc., New York. 


C. J. Cassese Advanced 


C. J. Cassese, formerly assistant antes 
manager and for some time acting 
eral sales manager of the Four W. om 
Drive Auto Company, Clintonville, Wis., 
manufacturer of FWD trucks, has been 
appointed general sales manager. 
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address ne. buyi 
principal lines lines md 
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tive folder. 


Chain Store Lista 
of stores 
KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Fo gen Ae lists of en stores in all 
merchandise — Fe 
145 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 











This emblem is 
your Protection 


Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle i 


u 














Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton shoes 


Printing 22,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 ets. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 











[The Macon (Georgia) News 


Is pleased to announce the appointment of 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 











Sole and exclusive National Advertising Repre- 
sentatives, effective March 1, 1923. All matters 
pertaining to advertising outside of Macon, Ga., 
should in future be addressed to that agency. 


The Macon News. 

















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


ORONTO MONTH 


REAL WINNIPE 
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FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT ELEVEN 
DIPLOMACY —The undesirable fea- 
tures of both “man-hunting” and “‘job- 
shopping” are reduced to a minimum 

by our tactful, diplomatic methods, 
ROBNETT- HONES, Inc. 
Personalized Vocational Service 

20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Pink Elephants 


. tf you have not heard the above 
advertising story, I’ll tell it to you. 


Seriously, “H. A. D.” is an Advertising 
Solicitor, having had Sales and Editorial 
experience on Trade Journals. 


Address “B.T.,” Box 51, 


Just Off the Press! 


Proof Sheet of “Brand 
New” Sales Promotion 
Cartoons 


Send for It Today 
L. E. Wilcox 


437 Palace Building 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


You need him. 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Jones Brothers Tea Company 
Sales 


The Jones Brothers Tea Company, 
Inc., reports gross sales of $24,174,088 
from 500 Bo in. 1922; as compared 
with $21,889,000 from 408 stores in 
1921; $22, 743, 000 from 386 stores in 
1920; $22,231,000 from 339. stores in 
1919, and $15, 832,000 from 330 stores 
in 1918. Prices in 1922 averaged fifteen 
per cent lower than 1921 and thirty-five 
per cent below 1920. In addition sales 
from a wholesale and iteins depart- 
ment amounted to $6,891 In some 
classes of merchandise it . yon that 
as much as sixty per cent of the retail 
sales are of its own manufacture. 

A consolidation with the John T.. Con- 
nor Company, a chain of 360 stores in 
New England, is contemplated. Sales 
of this company amounted to $11,595,- 
000 in 1922, as compared with $10,590,- 
000 in 1921. 





Asbestos Brake Lining Asso- 
ciation Has a Slogan 


The slogan “Brake Inspection—Your 
Protection” has been adopted by_the 
Asbestos Brake Lining Association, New 
York, a manufacturers’ national organi- 
zation, for use by members in .their 
individual advertising campaigns and on 
their stationery. 








AVERTIS:INyN6C ———E__ 
an The best opportunity 
SELLING °?¢" today for ag- 


gressive young men 

and young women. 
Not only technical features of scientific 
selling, but also the development of 
convincing personality. 
Prospectus of thorough train- 
ing free on addressing IJn- 
structor in 
Selling. 
College, 


Advertising and 
Bryant & Stratton 
Buffalo, New York. 


YOU’LL LIKE HIM 
AND HIS WORK 


Now chief account executive with 
Mid-West agency. Contact man, 
successful planner, and writer of 
humanized copy. 

Seasoned executive. 
Thirty-eight years of age. 
versity education. 

Unusual success in direct-mail 
and inquiry copy. Knows media 
costs, etc. 

Agency or large manufacturer 
with ea problems will write 
5 


Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 

















Gentile. 
Uni- 








Salesmen Desks 


A well established office 
equipment concern needs 
an experienced and _ re- 
sourceful salesman to in- 
troduce and develop a line 
of high grade desks in 
New York City. 

Your application must state 
age, nationality, religion, 
education, business experi- 
ence and salary desired. 
Only men with a real 
knowledge of the business 
and a_ successful record 
need apply. 

Address Desks, P. O., Box 
316, City Hall Post Office, 
N.. F.C. 









NEW 


The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WILL RENT all or part of 400-ft. 
office on 42nd, between Sth and Madison. 
Phone or other service if desired. In- 
spect it! Address Box 419, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Harris Two-Color Rotary Press Bed, 
29x42 sheet, 28x40 Automatic Art De- 
livery. Exceptional Dey for long runs. 
Price, terms, etc. C. F, & Co. 96 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 


Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CAT. §$, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


ForRent orRepresentation 


NEW YORK OFFICE, overlooking 
Madison Square, with reception room, 
two-trunk ¥ and all-night elevator 
service. ill represent out-of-town cor- 
poration. Room 608-9-9A, Flatiron Bldg. 


BARGAINS IN POWER PAPER 
CUTTERS 




















70” “New Idea” Automatic Clamp, - 


Sheridan 
64” “New Model” Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan 
50” “Dayton” Automatic Clamp, Seybold 
50” “20th Century” Automatic Clamp, 


Seybold : 

45” “New Model” Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan 

44” “Oswego” Auto and Hand Clamp, 
Oswego Mach. Works 

44” *‘Keystone” Automatic Clamp, Stand- 
ard Mach. Co. 

44” “Kent” Semi-Auto Clamp, Thos. 


yan 
38” “Holyoke”? Automatic Clamp, Sey- 
d 


38” “Oswego” Automatic Clamp, Oswe- 
go Mach. Works 

38” “White” Hand and Auto Clamp, 
White fi 

36” “New Idea” Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan X 

36” “Sheridan” Hand Clamp, Sheridan 
B. & C. Hand Clamp, Brown & 

Carver 

34” ‘“White” Hand and Auto Clamp, 


ite 
32” “National”? Hand and Auto Clamp, 
Atlantic Mach. Co. 

32” Seybold Hand Clamp, Seybold 
Prices, Terms and Particulars of 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

96 Beekman Street 


New York City 





Cartoons—Price, including drawing, en- 

ving, $8.50; size of cut, 634x6% in. 
end ideas; we will work them up, or 
we can submit ideas, Guido D. Janes 
Service, Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Oo sag pS 
rganization o igh-power 
—SELLERS 





will entertain meritorious proposition 
March 15th. Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted to represent Trade egg oH 
in New York and also in Chicago field 
on commission basis. State definitely 
publications now represented and volume 
of business that you have secured for 
them. Give references. Box 411, P. L 


Some Large Agency 


that can show textile advertising results 
is invited to consider taking over my 
general agency in a Southern city and 
making it a branch. Not seeking cash 
but an organization to back my solicita- 
tion. Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTIST 
Freelance, can secure desirable space 
in commercial studio for reasonable 
terms, Will supply you with work. 
x 427, Printers’ Ink. 


corey i py snd Display Adver- 
tising. One with a following and creative 
ideas for Cut-Outs. Will make attractive 
pre ition to educated, high-grade man. 

iladelphia organization. Box 404, 
Printers’ Ink. 


The Ultimate Road Marker 
and danger signal (no moving parts) 
needs a young man with capital, outdoor 
advertising experience, sales ability, 
content to put in enthusiastic work and 
cash in on the splendid returns. Box 
405, Printers’ Ink, 























SALESMEN 
A few good territories open for men 
qualified to sell an Advertising Service 
to bankers and merchants. Write with 
passione, to P. P. S.—1330-1336 Van 
uren St., Chicago, III. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for illus- 
trated weekly magazine. Must be young, 
energetic and of good approach; willing 
to start at moderate salary and grow 
with magazine now nearing its second 
year. A wonderful portunity is of- 
tered the right man. 423, P. L. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
To sell i li isi 
hd yay ind See 
basis. Highest references required. 

Stanwood Manufacturing Co. 

8 Tremont Row Boston, Mass. 
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Advertising and General Assistant— 
There is an unusual opening in an edi- 
tor’s office for a young woman who is a 
competent typist and who will start at 
$25 in a position with a future. Box 
421, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Promotion Man—A man 
thoroughly familiar with promoting cir- 
culation of trade and technical magazines 
by mail, building up mailing lists, pre- 
paring campaigns, etc. A real ow 
for the right man. Reply by letter, giv- 
ing experience and salary expected. Box 
406, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Artist 
must be experienced on wide range of 
printed matter. Good layout man as well 
as producer of creditable art work. 
Write, stating experience and salary ex- 
pected. Send samples of work and your 
hoto. Livermore & Knight Co., Art 
epartment, Providence, R. 


4 COPY WRITERS 

One all-around advertising man, strong 
on layouts; Christians $2,500-$4,000. One 
versatile copy writer and layout man, 
having merchandising ideas; Protestant 
—$35-$50. One graduate Mechanical 
Engineer and one graduate Electrical 
Engineer. preferably with Agency ex- 
perience; Christians—$50-$75. All in 
New York City. Applications strictly 
confidential. No enrollment fee. Per- 
sonal interviews accorded by an _ expe- 
rienced advertising man. THE VOCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU (Agency), 17 West 
42nd St., N. Y. City. 


We Want a Salesman 


A live, go-getter kind of a man who has 
sold printing in any of its branches and 
who a wide acquaintance among buy- 
ers of advertising literature to represent 
an up-to-date house specializing in the 
production of advertising literature by 
the Rotogravure Process. Some knowl- 
edge and experience in the Rotogravure 
field would be of value, but what we 
really want is a man who is now suc- 
cessfully selling printing or direct-mail 
advertising. Don’t write unless you can 
show a successful selling record in your 
first letter. Territory st and Middle 
West, outside of Ohio. Box 410, P. I. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN—A man of 
experience, not theory; one who has done 
worthwhile things, and can show what’s 
in him by the samples he sends. We 
want a man who can talk to the high- 
brow or low-brow in their own language, 
who can write copy that will ring the 

















bell—produce results. He must a 
“bear” on layouts. He should be able 
to plan and layout booklet dummies 


and folders in the most skilful and 
original manner, also for trade journal 
and newspaper copy. We realize it is 
the exceptional man who can do t 
things, but we are looking for just such 
a chap, and are willing to pay for brains 
and experience. The man who gets con- 
sideration will leave nothing unsaid in 
his first leter, and his samples and refer- 
ences will bear out every statement. - 
dress DIRECT ADVERTISING, 502 
Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Advertising Salesman who prodyces in- 
stead of dreams, by Southern Agency— 
not the biggest but able to pay for re- 
sults. This isn’t a soft position—it’s a 
man’s job. If you want it send full in- 
formation, including salary expected and 
reference, in first letter. “A. B. T.,” 
Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
wanted to represent Canadian business 
publications in New York City. We 
prefer man with some knowledge of 
Canada and retail merchandising, but 
above all must have record as good sales- 
man. State fully experience, age, salary 
received. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—High-grade man 
of good personality, with experience 
among leading New York advertisers, 
for a well-established monthly publica- 
tion of unusual quality of circulation. 
Commission basis. No drawing account. 
Big opportunity for a real producer. If 
you have been earning over $5,000 and 
want to double it, give full particulars 
in confidence to Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


J 
An Opportunity 

For a Direct-Mail Advertising Salesman 
If you have actually sold and handled 
Direct-Mail Advertising and have con- 
nections and acquaintances among the 
users of such advertising, there is open 
an opportunity for you on the staff of 
field representatives of a successful and 
favorably known Direct-Mail Advertising 
Company located in the Middle West. 
Tell us all about yourself in your first 
letter, but tell us about your accom- 
plishments rather than about your ex- 
perience and past connections. Address 
Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Designer and Type Layout Man 
Nine years’ experience with agency- 
printer and art services. Desires half- 
day position. Submit samples with in- 
terview. Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY & PLAN 


Chief N. Y. agencies for ten years, ex- 
perienced, successful, open part or full 
time. Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING SALESMAN 
Do you want a salesman for Spanish- 
speaking countries? My _ experience, 
qualifications and references would in- 
terest you. American, age 26; available 
July 1st. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


FASHION ARTIST 
DESIRES POSITION 
COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED 


BOX 407, PRINTERS’ INK 





























HIRTEEN jyeais’ steady service 

of publicity activity; prolific 
writer with practical printing expe- 
rience, versed in commercial art and 
engravings; editorial plus industrial 
training; direct-mail campaigns, con- 
tests, proficient correspondent; edu- 
cated, energetic, intelligent, indus- 
trious, for agency, corporation or 
manufacturer. Box 414, P. I. 
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AN EXECUTIVE and star salesman ex- 
perienced in reportorial, editorial and 
advertising work. An unusual record in 
results for selling in person and by mail. 
Box 437, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, experi- 
enced agency copy writer, layouts, type, 
merchandising contact man. se we 
student, 24, desires change. N. Y. pre- 
ferred. Box 436, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Young woman with circulation, editorial 
and advertising experience, now promo- 
tion manager of a weekly magazine, de- 
sires position. Has planned and executed 
successful circulation campaigns. Box 
429, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman, employed, led his Branch in 
1922 selling Garage, Acces., Hdw., Gen- 
eral Stores, open for a position. B 
TIMORE as headquarters. Salary. Com. 
Expenses. Married. Own car. Miller, 
5317 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Has written “selling” copy on practically 
everything that goes into the making of 
the internal combustion engine-equipt 
vehicle. Wants permanent connection. 
Now employed. Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman familiar with all details 
of publishing office. Has had charge of 
financial department of trade paper. Ef- 
ficient bookkeeper and secretary. Would 
like to connect with New York agency 
or trade paper. correspondent. 
Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 
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RODUCTION MAN- 
AGER, with ten years’ 
advertising agency, maga- 
zine and book publishing 
experience, wants New York posi- 
tion. Expert in all phases of manu- 
facture, securing highest quality 
t includes 


at bottom cost. 

contact, plans, lay-outs,and typog- 
raphy; buying art, plates and 
paper. ‘‘Attractive personality, un- 
usual executive; reliable, indus- 
trious, forceful.”’ Just over 30; 
earning $5,000. Our No. 10971. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Advertising Salesman with long, suc- 
cessful experience in general magazine, 
class and trade publication work, now 
engaged, desires to change, seeks open- 
ing. Capable, reliable advertising man- 
ager or representative for out-of-town 
house in New York and Eastern terri- 
tory. Highest credentials. Box 420, P. I. 


PUBLISHER’S ACCOUNTANT 
Thoroughly competent man with wide commer- 
cial experience, able to handle collections, 
credits, and office organization in an executive 
capacity. Good knowledge of t phy and 
some practical experience in copy writing, dis- 
play, and make-up. Now connected along lines 
indicated with Western farm paper. Age 37, 








Technical training and practical expe- 
rience, together with a general knowl- 
edge of advertising layout, art, copy, 
etc., enables a young man, 25, to offer 
his services to a New York concern as 
an assistant of the advertising manager 
or to develop department. Box 426, P. I. 


$13,000 worth of new advertising. This 
is my selling record for the past nine 
months. Ten years experience selling 
newspaper, trade paper space, agency 
service. Open for representation in 
Chicago and middle west. Box_ 439, 
care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


YOUNG LADY, thorough knowledge 
bookkeeping, eight years’ practical ex- 
perience (six years with trade publica- 
tion) typist Me correspondent; executive 
ability, initiative, competent and capable 
of managing small ce, can be of valu- 
able assistance in advertising department. 
Box 438, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 
with several successful national merchan- 
dising campaigns to his credit in recent 
years—thoroughly experienced—large ac- 
quaintance and good standing in jobbing 
and retail drug, chain and department 
store organizations. Available April 1st 
(sooner if desired). Box 418, P. I. 


PRINTING and ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Practical master printer and advertising 
manager who will positively produce sat- 
isfactory results. A thorough, forceful, 
high-powered executive whose experience 
and accomplishments over a period of 
twenty years prove him capable of as- 
suming full responsibility and ne a 
more efficient organization. Available for 
position requiring a man ca le of earn- 
ing over $7,000 per year. x 424, P. I. 

















single, clean record, 4 years’ overseas service. 
Desire position of wider scope with progressive 
publication, or business house where advertis- 
ing experience is required in conjunction with 
other duties. 

Address Box 433, care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
for large organization, thorough expe- 
rience in creation of advertising leaflets, 
descriptive booklets, copy and displa 
layouts for newspaper and magazine a 
vertising. 7 years’ business experience. 
Office management, correspondence. M.A. 
degree. Age 29. Desire connection with 
New York concern. Box 428, P. I. 


SECRETARY—Young lady of proven 
exceptional business ability with 6 yrs.’ 
experience as assistant to printing and 
advertising executives. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with printing costs and general 
office routine. Expert stenographer capa- 
ble of personally handling correspondence 
in an intelligent manner. Available for 
position where initiative, good judgment 
and ability to assume responsibility are 
essential. New York or vicinity. Salary 
$40. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


With mail-order and personal selling ex- 
perience, desires to make a change. Suc- 
cessful in managing, training and getting 
the most out of salesmen. Starting salary 
not so essential, Interested in connecting 
with a live young responsible concern 
that can show good future. For past 6 
years with one of the most prominent 
nationally-known concerns. Can furnish 
best of references. Excellent reasons for 
changing. Married, 31 years old. Protes- 
tant. ddress Box 415, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 
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_ 
W hat Your Friend Tells You 


You Believe 


eS 





All mediums concede first place to word-of- 
mouth publicity. Nothing can surpass its influ- 
ence. The degree to which folks talk about 
you and your product is the degree to which 
you can expect success. 


It may be conversation over the counter of the 
dealer’s store, or over the dinner table at home. 
It may be in the smoking compartment of a rail- 
road pullman or between the acts at the latest 
musical show. 

Where it is doesn’t make any difference. If 
what is said is favorable, then that is advertis- 
ing plus. 


Perhaps you have noted how Outdoor | 


Advertising provokes such comment and dis- 
cussion. 

This may be because of its impressive size, 
its color effect or the way it lends itself to the 
characteristics and peculiarities of any product. 


That it provokes the right kind of comment 
is manifested in its use by several hundreds of 
national advertisers. 


Speer ce tee 
Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or 
Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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14,500,000 | 


ee and a pity million) 


-MILLINES. 


LINEAGE statistics do not tell a complete story 
unless multiplied by circulation and thereby 
reduced to Millines. ADS are measured in 
lines. ADVERTISING is measured in Millines. 


During 1922 The Chicago Tribune printed the 
following volume of lineage and of advertising. 


M Agate Circulation Advertising 
Daily ‘eceived 





Lines in Millines 

| a ae 7,436,754 x 514,700 = 3,827,697 
SVs ons 5,226,867 514,700 = 2,690,268 
National ..... 3,091,035 x 514,700 = _ 1,590,955 
Total..... 15,754,656 xX 514,700 = _ 8,108,920 

Sunday 
EE oo iis 50s 6,003,099 481,130 = 2,888,171 
Weattt oc4 34. 3,010,428 x 800,000 == 2,408,342 
National ..... 1,444,380 x 813,655 = _ 1,175,226 
‘Total. ci... 10,457,907 x 6,471,739 

TOTAL 
EOCGl” osdc5 oon 13,439,853 6,715,868 
Wee OS. 8,237,295 x 5,098,610 
National ..... 4,535,415 x 2,766,181 
GRAND TOTAL 26,212,563 14,580,659 


This is more than double the amount. of ADVERTISING 
printed in 1922 by the second Chicago paper. 

It is far more than double the amount of ADVERTISING 
printed in 1922 by the leading national weekly. 


We believe that it is the largest amount of ADVERTISING 
ever printed in one year by any publication on earth. 


The Chicago Tribune 
DITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(/ 


Send $2. 00 to the Business Survey, 1711 Tribune Building, Chicago, for “The 
WGN,” a 300-page book fully describing and illustrating this extraordinary newspaper. 











